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PROLOGUE 

MR. ALFRED ELKINS sat in his private office, shaking 
with nervous tremors in every fibre. By his order, the 
machinery of his vast factory had been stopped, that he might 
hear no sound to remind hun of the peril he had just escaped. 
He had driven impatiently away the anxious clerks and workmen 
who pressed round him with questions and suggestions after 
they were no longer needed. He wanted to be alone, he said — 
quite alone; and now it was not what he wanted. For the 
solitude played upon his nerves, causing him to rehearse the 
scene again and again with increased fulness of ghastly detail at 
each recurrence : how he had gone up those iron steps passing 
above the machinery; how his foot had slipped; how he had 
fallen over, with wheels whirring and blades clashing to grind 
and mince him; how he had been caught suddenly by the 
arm, and held ; how he had looked up to see a small boy whose 
face was new to him and whose proximity he had not suspected, 
clinging desperately to him with one begrimed hand and with the 
other to an iron rail ; how they had clung and hung thus until 
men could run to them and place them both beyond danger. 
The phases raced through Alfred Elkins's mind until he saw them 
vividly, and heard them, too: saw the gnashing jaws of the 
machinery, the boy's frail form, his helpless self — though he was 
in that sedate room where he knew himself secure and solitary ; 
heard the roar of bands and axles, the muffled cries, the hurrying 
feet — ^though throughout the building silence had fallen by his 
supreme command. 

Was this to haunt him always? He was alone, he repeated to 
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g THE SCOURGE 

himself; and all was still. Yet again the parade of his mental 
cinematograph began. As he started up the steps yonder — No, 
there were no steps ! Just as he was reaching the bridge — No, 
there was no bridge ! It was the wall he saw, and the ceiling ; 
he was alone, and all was still. Should this vision then never 
leave him — ^never let him forget the space of that instant, whereas 
long hours of pleasure would be swept from the slate by the 
sponge of time ? Perhaps his solitude was the culprit Why 
was no one near him? By his capricious desire, to-day, as at 
former times when he had ordered his fellows away from him ; 
but if any had been ready to resist in the past, if one had cared 
from the thousands, would he have crept hither now like a 
wounded beast to his lair ? Of course it was solitude brought 
these visions before him ; and as he grew older and more solitary 
they would multiply ; and life contained nothing for him, though 
he might have amassed fortune and won honour, nay, wrung 
honour from begrudging Paulsville. Yet stay — his life contained 
one thing. Unless it too were a vision . . . 

He had regenerated Paulsville. On that single achievement 
of his eventful and evenly prosperous career did he pride himself. 
Just wherein that regeneration lay, he could have specified better 
than any of the supposed beneficiaries thereof. But then, he 
never spoke — or at least not about that He waited for others 
to mention the subject nearest his heart. And not only did 
silence surround him on every side, but he was made to feel 
that there was a serious difference of opinion as to whether 
he had really ever done anything for the town — with himself 
standing alone for the affirmative and the entire native population 
banded against him for the negative. Shrewd-eyed financier and 
grey-haired philosopher as he was, and long as the unspoken 
taunt had lurked in the looks of people he met, it still stung deep 
into his soul with a fresh smart at each renewaL Perhaps in 
bygone years he had soothed his vanity by reflecting: ''When 
I have done a little more, they will be bound to see and 
acknowledge." And he had done more, always more, yearly, 
monthly more, and they had not acknowledged or given evidence 
of seeing. Their thoughts and looks had continued, had become 
petrified, fossilized. These men would remain blind and un- 
just until they crumbled to ashes, after perverting the younger 
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generation which, once started in the wrong path, would persevere 
in it with the proud conscientious courage of their race. 

So he had done nothing for Paulsville ! Could they behold 
that factory whose massive walls loomed up on the sky-line, 
raised by his money, perpetuated by his energy, a sturdy block 
of new red brick contrasting with the warped wood and dingy 
cement of their dwellings, and deny his existence ? Could they 
witness the revived activity in their streets, the brisk business in 
their banks and commercial houses, and question his influence 7 
Despite aught they might say, he had brought prosperity to them 
all, or it was the fault of individuals if he had not Where he 
had sought grapes from their thorns and figs from their thistles, 
his could not be the blame if they proved wanting. 

It had not been from choice nor yet with any idea of profit 
that Alfred Elkins had first come to Paulsville, and had then 
lingered there. The town had stood a siege and lay in ashes ; 
the people had passed into the jaws of hell and were ruined. 
Maimed men and starved women filled the streets with their 
dust-stained, tear-stained faces, jealously surveying the outsiders 
seeking to dispute with them their rare crusts of bread. Among 
those classed as crows flocking to exhaust the burned and wasted 
fields was young Elkins, a volunteer in the Federal army wounded 
at the siege of Paulsville and still in the hospital at the time of 
Lee's surrender. His illness was long, his convalescence longer ; 
and as, in returning health, he wandered about the town, he was 
cut to the quick by the marks of suspicion which greeted him. 
Morbidly he observed the hostility, and sullenly he speculated 
upon its causes. Hatred of a victor did not suffice as explanation; 
it was rather distrust of his intentions in tarrying among them. 
If his rivalry were so dreaded, must there not be some grounds? 
Might there not be something to accomplish? He studied these 
strangers as they were studying him. He saw that a life of ease 
had unfitted them for the struggles of existence. And so it had ; 
but another quality which escaped him had equipped them for 
any battle of life. Judging justly all that lay before him — the 
surface — ^Alfred Elkins could not penetrate the inner reserves of 
strength, of endurance, of capacity for privation among those 
aristocratic men and women or the lower classes raised in the 
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light of their example and influence. Elkins was the son of an 
immigrant who had ended as hand in a Pittsburgh factory ; he 
could know only the laws r^ulating the thought and action not 
of the self-made but of the unmade man. 

" Here is a fertile and beautiful land, and there are a helpless 
and hopeless people/' he said to himself. ''Some day, others 
must step in and exploit what these would lose. The first man 
in will have the best chance. I*m it." 

How confidently had he spoken, how bravely had he plunged 
into the thick of the fight ! For it was a fight, and a bitter one : — 
that of ambition competing with necessity. These men lacked 
bread — and he wanted fortune. 

He was beaten back with the rest by the depressed status 
of the country. Where money was absent and law suspended, 
business could not exist. But whereas they returned stubbornly 
to the charge, counting on courage to win the day here as it had 
on battlefields where ill-armed, ill-fed, ill-clothed amateur soldiers 
had held their own against methodically drilled and perfectly 
equipped armies, Alfi^ed Elkins paused to reflect 

The trades were filled with applications for work, while orders 
for wares did not suffice to support a minimum staff. These 
Southerners had no requirements. They had learned to do with- 
out servants, without fuel, without food. Even new clothes were 
not a necessity, since women gaily wore dresses of ante-beUum 
days, and men displayed proudly their threadbare uniforms. 
There was no coin afloat, and investment was as hopeless as 
commerce. 

So the situation appeared to Elkins, reviewing it in his mind. 

The inspiration came to him one day when a careless passer 
blew a cloud of tobacco smoke in his face. Elkins knew the 
man : he was in beggary, with a wife and children ; there had 
probably been no bread in the house that day, and if there had, 
it would be short to-morrow. And that man could afford a cigar I 
Now that Elkins thought of it, they all had cigars. 

Here was the weakness of the race, here the chance for the 
outsider. 

Though he had his accumulated pay from the army and a 
sum economized from his previous earnings, which combined 
would have represented at that moment a respectable little capital 
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in Viiginia, Alfred Elkins could not, in virtue of his character, 
plunge unadvisedly into a venture. He was ignorant of tobacco, 
and must acquire knowledge. 

He made inquiries, and encouraged in his idea to elect for 
this career, he enrolled ^ workman in a small factory scantily 
patronized by the Paulsville market, and quite unable to com- 
pete, even locally, with the famous brands from other parts of the 
State. He went through his apprenticeship, and having absorbed 
the details of the trade and learned the defects of a management 
too sujperior to have intimate acquaintance with what was done, 
he bought for unpaid taxes an extensive tract of land not far 
from town, the house on which had been burned and the fields 
ravaged. He found experienced negroes to plant and tend for 
him ; and the next season he surprised his employers by ofiferiog 
them his own tobacco crop. The quality was exceptional, and 
they bought without hesitation. Being thus put directly in touch 
with them, he made some pertinent suggestions about the way 
things might be run downstairs, which carried weight He was 
soon after appointed foreman. Whereupon he purchased more 
land and engaged more negroes. 

One night as he left the Factory he was chilled by the wind 
that smote him in the face. The weather had been hot, nothing 
forewarned a frost ; yet he became anxious for his crop. Yielding 
to this absurd apprehension, he hired a horse and rode rapidly 
out towards his plantation. It was not even cool about him now, 
and he laughed at himsel£ He must have been overheated in 
the Factory, and the change of atmosphere had existed solely in 
his imagination ; it was evident that cold could not come before 
morning. Nevertheless he went on from sheer stubbornness. 
Rousing the indignant negroes from their beds, he toiled with 
them through a great part of the night, covering up the plants as 
for a hard frost. 

And with the dawn frost came indeed, a cold wave which 
caught off their guard all save Alfred Elkins, spared by intuition. 
Throughout the South not another acre of tobacco had escaped. 
The most serious crisis in their history menaced the factories, 
which deluged with ever-rising offers the only man who could 
supply them in any degree whatever. And he would not heed, 
for he had had an offer of his own to make in cunning disregard 
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of cash, and he was waiting for an answer. He had proposed to 
his factory the gift of his crop in exchange for a half-partnership 
in the business. He was in a position to dictate conditions — 
and he won. 

From that period on, the Factory had developed steadily ; the 
market had been theirs for a time, and by clever advertising he 
had made the success a lasting one. His brand came to enjoy 
the best favour, driving out the others in fair competition. The 
man whose associate he had been, sank to a simple figure-head, 
driven aside by the weight of genius. The firm had become a 
power to be counted with in the world. And after, had followed 
prosperity for Paulsville. 

But Paulsville took less kindly to management than the 
Factory; and Alfired Elkins, if a local magnate, remained a self- 
appointed one. As his fortune increased and his sway extended, 
vainly had he opened roads, erected buildings, endowed institu- 
tions ; vainly had he held out the left as well as the right hand of 
fellowship to those who came his way ; vainly had he appealed 
in the name of morality, of patriotism, of general or of private 
good. Those who needed him used him, and there it ended. 
And since everybody needed him at every moment, it was a 
constant ending and b^inning over again, but with the clean 
severance of relations ever tmmistakably marked. 

So he was alone to-day with his haunting thoughts, just as he 
had been alone with his public triumphs. In his vast deserted 
house even more than here in his snug busy office would he 
rehearse that episode of half an hour ago— the sensation as he 
slipped 

With an impatient efibrt he raised himself in his chair and 
reached for the electric button on his desk. He was so weak and 
shaken that he tried several times before he succeeded in pressing 
it Then he fell back exhausted. 

"Send Major Merivale to me," he said to the clerk who came, 
and he waited, expending nervous energy by rapping his fingers 
on the arms of his chair, until a tall finely-built man of some 
forty-five years entered the room. 

"Who's that boy?" Mr. Elkins asked in a husky voice which 
he had difficulty in recognizing as his own. 
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*'I have been questioning the foreman," Major Merivale 
answered " He has been at the Factory about three months, 
helping to clean the machinery and sweep the floors. He seems 
hard-working and thoroughly deserving ; rather inclined to im- 
pertinence, but not vicious. He is not from Paulsville, though 
he does not account for himself otherwise ; and he says that as 
near as he can tell he is twelve years old. He is earning a dollar 
a week, and sajrs he is happy as a prince. It should be explained 
that he means he has no cares," Merivale added, with a grim 
smile. 

A shade of annoyance darkened Mr. Elkins's face. 

"You may ridicule him if you wish, but if it weren't for that 
boy I should at the present moment be a sh^^eless mass of flesh 
and bone. When I saw certain death grinding its teeth under me 
and felt myself held over the gulf by a bit of a lad who didn't look 
strong enough to swing a cat, and who was risking his life for 

mine " Mr. Elkins broke off, shuddering. "What became 

of him?" 

" Five minutes later he was greasing the machinery," said 
Merivale. 

Mr. Elkins leaned further back in his chair, his eyes fixed on 
the window. His thoughts were beginning to take form. He 
aknost feared to acknowledge to himself what he was projecting. 
For this reason it had the delicious savour of the half forbidden, 
half unknown. 

«* That boy must be rewarded," he put out tentatively. 

" Give him a dollar and raise his salary twenty-five cents a 
week," suggested Merivale. 

"Is that the price at which you value my life?" Mr. Elkins 
asked angrily. 

"I was thinking of the boy's value," Merivale answered 
quietly. 

"Yet you say he's a deserving lad> hard-working, and the 
rest?" 

"Yes; and simply because nobody has ever done anything 
for him in his whole Ufe. His is a nature which must have bones 
to gnaw if his teeth are to be sharpened I should recommend 
giving him a slight reward, and an expression of appreciation from 
you without too much gratitude ; and then watch developments. 
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Of course you must make a future for him ; but unless you 
bring him quietly and unconsciously towards the issue, you 
will ruin him and put a block in your own way. At the same 
time, while recompensing him modestly now, you should order 
the foreman to scold him severely for having been up on that 
bridge where he had been positively forbidden to go. He likes 
playing up there, and some day he will be killed if it continues. 
He should even be threatened with dismissal for a second offence ; 
that is a language he would understand, and perhaps the only 
one he would heed I guarantee there will be no call to 
execute him." 

While listening, Mr. Elkins had regained a cold, sarcastic 
control of his wits. 

'' You seem to have a double set of laws, one for yourself and 
one for others," he said incisively. "You objected to none of 
the advantages I had to offer you. I took you in here as an 
ignorant chap in a subordinate position, and now you're my 
manager and right-hand man, and most competent, I admit, 
because if you weren't I shouldn't keep you. Well, if I made 
as much out of you who never did anything for me except work 
you were well paid for, I don't see why I shouldn't do something 
for a boy brave enough to make his own way in the world before 
reaching his ' teens,' and to save my life at the risk of his own." 

When Mr. Elkins began to speaJc, Major Merivale had thrown 
back his head. It was a fine head, characteristic of his race, and 
borne in a manner worthy of a knight and courtier of old. The 
movement was both impatient and defiant; but as his eyes rested 
on the ashen face and trembling hands of the man in front of 
him, his expression softened, and he listened quietly to the end. 

" At least, with me you had guarantees of education, of name, 
of connections," he returned. ** You know nothing of this boy's 
antecedents." 

" I don't know anything of my own, and what's more, I don't 
want to," snapped Mr. Elkins. " And I don't care to argue the 
matter further. Have the boy sent to me at once, and telephone 
to the house for my carriage." 

Major Merivale's attitude, even more than his words, had 
advanced the other's unguessed project Mr. Elkins now had 
the courage to shape his thoughts. He would fight off the 
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nightmare of solitude for himself, and do one great act of 
kindness for another. He had made his way fighting coalition 
and prejudice, with nobody offering a hand save to repay service 
rendered. To-day it was in his power to make a career by the 
stroke of a magic wand. He and this boy had been brought 
together by the chance of an averted tragedy; they should 
thenceforth be linked for all time. The idea of Merivale's 
inward comments — Merivale was too loyal to speak them — 
crossed Mr. Elkins's mind, and firm as was his resolve to act, 
strong as was his resentment against opposition, he felt secret 
misgivings from this glimpse into another's possible view of an 
unezisting fact He stirred uneasily. ''Nonsense!" he said. 
** Merivale is always disapproving of something. After all, I am 
my own master, and his too," he added to embolden himself, as 
he heard steps without 

There came in a tired, dirty, frightened little boy in a water- 
melon pink cotton shirt with flabby turned-down collar, a torn 
pair of knickerbockers, bare legs, and shoes with no soles worth 
mentioning. He carried a tattered cap in his hand, and stood 
awkwardly at attention. Mr. Elkins looked at him long and 
earnestly. Not promising material, to judge from appearances ; 
but who knew how much promise Alfred Elkins himself might 
have contained at that age ? 

" What's your name ? " he asked. 

" Bloke, sir." 

"Bloke what?" 

"Just Bloke." 

" But you must have a family name ? " 

"Nary one or t'other." 

" What did your father do ? " 

" Got drunk, mostly," the boy said indifferently. " He was 
drunk when he druv* us out, an' so was ma." 

"Where was that?" 

"Dumed if I know." Bloke was reassured, and took to 
slapping his leg with his cap, to the confusion of Mr. Elkins's 
nerves. " We walked a good bit afterwards, an' then ma got ill 
an' died in a 'orspital. They sent me to some sort of asylum or 
other, an' I run away an' knocked around till I struck Paulsville." 

"And are you happy?" There was a lump in Mr. Elkins's 
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throat as he asked this question, admitting one sole reply which 
would open the road for his offer. 

"Sure," said Bloke. 

Mr. Elkins was outplayed. What could be done with such a 
boy ? Yet the same might have been said of him, doubtless, at 
that age and beyond it He had made out his plan of action, 
and must not be discouraged by accidents in the way. So 
generals have said who had designed the battle with pins and 
flags and a map, and would not believe that conditions were 
modified on the field ; and so causes have been lost, since what 
the man had planned must be right 

''You know you saved my life," Mr. Elkins said, abruptly 
approaching the point. 

" Oh, 'tam't wuth talkin' about," Bloke deprecated politely. 

"Bloke" — Mr. Elkins raised himself so resolutely in his 
chair that the boy dodged back as if to avoid a blow, and 
dropped his cap, not daring to pick it up, though he was lone- 
some without it — ^ Bloke, if there is anything in the world you 
have set your heart on having, you've only got to name it and 
it's yours." 

Bloke eyed him suspiciously. 

" Up to how much money ? " 

" I set no limit" 

Bloke reflected. 

'' I want a green an' red necktie I seen in a shop winder 
down Leigh Street." He stopped, amazed by his own assurance. 
The old gentleman's mild tone had made him forget that this was 
" the boss." He had gone too far. 

<' Oh, nonsense I Don't be idiotic ! " Mr. Elkins exclaimed 
angrily, believing the boy was making sport of him. 

Bloke twisted his mouth to one side and shifted his feet. 
" Now he'll ship me," he reflected. ** I guess he wanted to all 
along, but dasn't say it Gosh I More gutter-snipin' for me ! 
Dag gone it all, I wisht I'd of let him bust his ole bag o' bones 
an' be done with it 1 Guess I must of shook him up some an' 
sprained his arm, or sumpin', to get his knife into me bad as 
that, an' now he wants to have it back on me. Might of guv' me 
a quarter for a-savin' his ole life. 'Twan't wuth that, but my 
trouble was. Tell yo' wot, gen'ermen, I'll play the ole cuss, jes' 
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M the fiin o' gettin' him to let me hang on awhile to his ole shop, 
so's I kin plague him every chance I git 1 " 

** If that's too much money, 111 take a stick o' chewin' gum, 
please, sir, if you want to gi' me sumpin', but 'tain't necessary," 
he said aloud. " I jes' cotched you 'cause I seen you fallin', an' 
I'd of done as much for any cove, an' didn't expect nothin' 
for it" 

Mr. Elkins, with absolute confidence in his judgment of men, 
having read ambiguity in words of supreme sincerity, now saw 
candour where the boy was deceiving. As a reaction against his 
momentary weakening, he felt a sense of personal attraction for 
the waif begin to develop in him. 

''You don't understand. I offer you anything that money 
can buy — or devotion give," he added in a softer voice. 

Surprise caught Bloke off his guard. 

"The — ^the circus is comin' nex' week. 'LI you buy me ten 
tickets to take the crowd ?" 

"I'll buy a hundred tickets 1 I'll lease the whole place! 
You may taike the entire town I But, oh. Bloke, isn't there any- 
thing you really want? Haven't you ever longed for a home ? " 

" Me ? Not much 1 " the boy protested quickly. " Mike has 
a home. His ma makes him kindle the fire in winter, an' wash 
the dishes an' do housework the year round, an' his daddy beats 
him reg'lar afore he goes to bed." 

" But if you had no fires to make, nobody to beat you, nothing 
to do— only every one at your orders, trying to make you happy ? 
If somebody wanted to give you all that and much more, what 
would you say?" 

" What'd I have to give?" Bloke asked cautiously. He did 
not understand this game of questions and answers, and savage 
instinct made him wary. 

"Nothing, absolutely nothing," said Mr. Elkms, eagerly. 
"Come here, Bloke, here near me, and let me tell you what 
I mean." 

The boy approached gingerly, and Mr. Elkins took him 
between his knees, holding him round the waist Bloke squirmed 
gently : he did not like to be touched. 

"Bloke, I'm a lonely old man without relatives, and without 
interest in life. I've gathered a fortune for which I haven't any 
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use ; and my only debt is to a little boy who saved me from a 
frightful death* Bloke, would you — ^would you like to be my little 
son, to live by me and love me, and inherit all I own when 
I die?" 

Mr. Elkins's heart was beating so tumultuously that the words 
came thickly. Already he adored this unclean, ill-mannered 
urchin stand^g reluctantly by him. And following some train of 
thought peculiar to a boy's brain and incomprehensible to any- 
body else. Bloke might refuse. 

But Bloke was gazing searchingly into his companion's eyes. 

*^ Be in your big house— all the time ? Have a soft bed to 
sleep in an' have sumpin' to eat every day — sure?" he asked 
with a simplicity which caused tears to roll down Mr. Elkins's 
cheek. 

"Yes, my lad." 

" An' keep my job at the Factory ? " 

''Dear me, no I" cried out Mr. Elkins, shocked. '* My heir 
couldn't be cleaning out my offices and machinery. You shall go 
to school." 

Bloke shook his head energetically. 

" No go, then. I'd take to street-sweepin' before I'd go to no 
school." 

*' All right, of course, certainly, by no means ! " Mr. Elkins 
hastened to reassure him. " You shall not go to school, not on 
any consideratioa You shall play all day, and have lots of 
pocket-money, and " 

" How much ? " 

The bargaining disconcerted Mr. Elkins, whose misgivings 
returned. *'It is ignorance and natural effrontery inseparable 
from his upbringing. He will learn," he tried to console himself 
by thinking. He added aloud : " How much would you like ? " 

'* Enough to buy a fresh stick o' chewin' gum every day," 
Bloke began. " An' a new baseball every time the ole one busts, 
an' " 

''Shall we say five dollars a week?" suggested Mr. Elkins. 
** I dress you, care for you, and give you five dollars a week. 
Will that do?" 

"You bet!" Bloke cried, with his first show of genuine 
interest. 
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"Then you agree to become ray little son?" Mr. Elkins 
exclaimed exultingly. Bloke nodded, and Mr. Elkins drew him 
dose and kissed him on the forehead. The comers of the boy's 
lip curled down, and he stood as far away as the encircling arm 
would allow. Mr. Elkins released him, chilled by the lack of 
responsiveness. " I should have expected gratitude to give him 
some slight feeling for me," the Paidsville magnate said humbly 
to himsel£ '' I suppose that will come later." 

Bloke went to get his cap as a pretext for escapmg. From the 
middle of the room he stood eyeing his new father half suspiciously, 
half inquiringly. Mr. Elkins wondered uncomfortably if there 
were anything else which ought to be done in such circum- 
stances. He had tried his hand at many things, but had never 
gone into the adopting business before. He was afraid — ^yes, 
afraid I — that the boy before him might discern his ignorance. 
And he knew that unless he learned, and learned quickly, how 
to capture the boy's confidence and affection, untold cares would 
open out for both of them in the years to come. 

It was a positive relief when a footman knocked and entered. 

"Ah, James, the carriage is there? This is Master — er — 
Alfred. We shall call you Alfred," Mr. Elkins said to Bloke. 

" My name's Bloke," the boy corrected resentfrdly. 

" Yes, but we shall call you Alfred." 

" No you don't, I'm Bloke 1 " 

" Oh yes, certainly ! Abbreviation of Blokington. Blokington 
Elkins will do very well. James, this is Master Blokington. He's 
coming home with us. Have the room next to mine got ready 
for him, and while that's being attended to, you go to Wright's 
and get complete outfits of everything a boy could need. Order 
them in several sizes so that they may be sure to fit, and take a 
few dozen of everything." 

'<Whafs the man for?" asked Bloke, as James helped the 
master to rise painfully from the deep leather arm-chair near the 
desk. 

'' To wait on you," Mr. Elkins said, with an indulgent smile. 
" James, you had better tell the Major— " 

Bloke was plunged into thought for a moment. Then 
insolently flinging his cap on the floor, he pointed to it. 

" James, pick it up ! " he ordered. 
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Mr. Elkins started nervously. The vague fears in his soul 
were gaining substance and crystallizing as the details of their 
talk sank deeper by being brought together and compared. 

** James is going on an errand for me/' he said quietly. '' But 
if you wish, I can pick up your cap for you myself." 

Bloke watched the old man strain shaking to reach the floor. 
But James, cursing covertly, snatched the cap and thrust it in the 
boy's hand. Bloke put it on his head, and without a word, stalked 
to the waiting carriage. When Mr. Elkins followed, leaning on 
James's arm, he found his son and heir assailing the coachman 
with oaths and kicks for preventing him 4:om entering, and the 
coachman in innocence was stopped just in time from adminis- 
tering a spanking which would have cost him his job. 



CHAPTER I 

HOW THE ONCE OPPRESSED MAY USE THE 

WHIP 

*' A ND that is what we have come to — an aristocracy of under- 
Jl\ bred wealth," said Major Merivale bitterly. " Power is 
taken away from the hands of those trained to command and is 
entrusted to others who, having had to fight their way through 
suffering, use the whip right and left when it finally comes to their 
grasp. Theorists don't talk thus ; they rather hold up the contrary ; 
but they can't produce hard facts from actual life as I can. Re- 
actionary, they would call me. If s the popular leaders who are the 
reactionaries, trying to return to primitive methods, then the 
strongest arm and now the craftiest mind, without regard to 
moral worth in either case, so that both are identical in their 
results of brutality and injustice. We modems merely have more 
refined ways of doing more cruel things. Such is the solution 
reached after centuries of civilization. Civilization? Stuff and 
nonsense 1 Barbarization, rather ! " 

Mrs. Merivale laid aside her knitting, and took up a turkey-tail 
fiu from the small antique work-table beside her. 

« We are told that the old order must change for the new, and 
that one good custom may corrupt the world," she observed 
soothingly. 

" A hundred thousand bad customs constitute a more serious 
menace," muttered Major Merivale. 

" Well, if there are so many bad ones, then it is to be inferred 
that room remains for improvement," argued his wife. 

During some minutes he stood silently contemplating a dingy 
portrait on the wall, with a sense of thankfulness that some of the 
crudities in it which had tried him as a youth were now partly 
concealed by the dust of years. 

'* I suppose you are right, Martha," he said at length in a tone 

IS 
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more natural than he had yet used in addressing his wife that 
morning. ''There is room for improvement the world over. 
The question is, if the space isn't being expanded daily instead 
of filled up." 

"At least, those who try to fill in a few odd comers deserve 
encouragement." 

" Yes — if anybody does try," said Merivale, with a tinge of 
impatience at his wife's persistent optimism. When after very 
brief reflection one has reached the definite conclusion that the 
times are out of joint, there is nothing more aggravating than 
silly suggestions about re-setting them. " It appears to me that 
modem tendencies are towards losing fresh ground instead of 
regaining any. Even where causes are calculated for improve- 
ment, results msh to deterioration. Where the causes themselves 
are hopeless, what are you to do? What chance is there for the 
South, battlhig against this foreign element? And what did we 
ever gain firom it?" 

''Eneigy first and money afterwards. Our supply of both 
was exhausted." Mrs. Meri^e tranquilly resumed her knitting. 
"Just think of the condition Paulsville was in when AUred 
Elkins started business." 

The sound of that name kindled Merivale^s anger anew. 

" We are exploited by him 1 I admit that he has brought 
money in, but what is it compared to the amount he has sent 
out? And at whose expense did he make his fortune to begin 
with ? At ours, was it not, although he has no right among us ? " 

" My dear John, you are surely unjust," said Mrs. Merivale, 
reprovingly. " I am bad at figures, and don't know a thing about 
commerce, but I can't be mistaken in saying Alfired Elkins spends 
each week right here in Paulsville a sum greater than his entire 
capital when he arrived. He built the City Hall and presented 
it to the town. He has improved the roads so that country 
produce can reach us more rapidly and at less expense. Not 
only have we benefited, but this road- and house-builcUng supplied 
work to many of our labourers for a considerable time." 

"I am unjust," Merivale admitted moodily. "And. the fact 
that I know it makes me only the more so. I resent seeing the 
most prosperous business in this section of Virginia making the * 
fortune of an outsider when our own people are in want" 
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''Our own people could never succeed in business i* said 
Mrs. Merivale, with blighting stress on the word. ''They can 
make a living out of it, since they must ; but they could never 
take enough interest in it to slave for years like that man. They 
were made for better things than money-grubbing." Mrs. 
Merivale's chin rose so high with pride that she had to raise her 
hands also, to see what the needles were doing with her kuitting. 

Major Merivale followed the thread of his thought 

"And I resent finding m3rself harnessed with him. The 
simple truth is that we cannot agree, and we never shall, and 
we were not meant to. Yet we are indispensable to each other — 
that is, as indispensable as men can be. He needs my know- 
ledge of the people here ; and I need his money. I suppose it 
is a £sur exchange. If I did not know the value of my services, I 
should refuse the money, badly as I require it. But his debt to 
me is heavier than mine to him. I am one of his commercial 
assets ; if he wanted to he might reckon out just what I mean 
to him financially, and it would be a big sum per year. It is 
because he knows this that he is sometimes so cruel, I believe. 
He hates me because I am an aristocrat, he scorns me because I 
am poor \ and in his shallow pride and spiteful arrogance he takes 
for granted that I despise his origin and envy his wealth ; add 
to this the consciousness that losing me would mean so much 
forfeited annually, and so he has to get along with me as best he 
may, — and there you have the origin of all our troubles. If he 
even understood my attitude, we might manage better. He 
cannot drive into his head that I resent only his periodical 
persecution because I am well-bom. Blue blood in one's veins 
isn't a taint like cancer or leprosy ! Good God 1 " 

"Major Merivale!" His wife rose sedately from her chair. 
" Shall I leave the room, or will you remember that you are in 
the presence of a lady ? " 

Merivale's face became crimson. 

'* I beg your pardon, Martha. It escaped me. I " ' 

^* Escaped you? Then you have become accustomed to 
thinkifig profanity?" Mrs. Merivale was at the door. "If this 
is the result of your associations at the factory, I think the 
sooner you break with them the better. An Elkins may use 

such language ; but for a Merivale — ^and a Wentworth " 

c 
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'* I was not thinking, Martha ! Forgive me ! " 

''In the lifetime I have known you, never before have I 
heard you take the Lord's name in vain," said Mrs. Merivale, 
solemn and tragical '' It is for Him to punish or forgive. But 
at my age, I cannot learn to accept insults. Major Merivale." 

'' Martha, it shall not happen again ! " 

''If it does, I shall leave the room," she said, sweeping 
majestically back to her chair. 

Major Merivale leaned meditatively agamst the side of the 
window. 

" It's my gentlemanly instincts which are beyond Mr. Elkins," 
he began again presently. " Perhaps he would have regard for 
them if he knew what they were. But I doubt it I notice that 
I am the only member of a respectable family whom he allows to 
profit by his prosperity. The rest of the men are the riff-raff from 
all the States in the Union, and many out of it There must be 
more than accident in that." 

"To help the humble is charity," remarked Mrs. Merivale. 
" You would help all the unfortunates who came your way if you 
were in a position to do it, John." 

"There's charity and charity!" burst out Major Merivale. 
"Help everybody you can — well and good. But don't apply 
class distinctions turned upside down. Don't by any means let 
the lower classes starve because there are others above. But for 
heaven's sake don't condemn the upper classes to perish because 
there are others below ! Why, I know young men — ^and so do 
you, Martha — who belong to our first families, and who in spite 
of theur breeding are reduced to the most humiliatmg occupations. 
There's Arthur Townsend who's clerk in a grocery; Reginald 
Churchill who's drumming for hardware ; only yesterday I heard 
that Will Fitzalan — a Fitzalan, mind you — ^had applied for a job 
as street car conductor, now they are to put conductors on to 
collect fares as if we couldn't be trusted to drop our nickels in 
the box I One might know that Alfred Elkins has bought an 
interest in the company, to subject us to such mdignities ! But 
to go back : these cases I was citing are only three out of scores. 
Besides, there are scores more looking for employment of any 
kind, which they can't find. If s positively shameful" 

" No honest work is shameful," reproved Mrs. Merivale with 
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dignity. " I had rather receive at my table Reggie Churchill the 
commercial traveller, than Alfred Elkins with all his money." 

Major Merivale smiled grimly. 

^ Now >^^?t/r prejudices are coming into play/' he said trium- 
phantly. "You see, they are not all on my side. And it's 
precisely things like that which enrage men like Mr. Elkins." 

'' He flocks with birds of his feather, since you say he has 
only common people about him." Mrs. Merivale pursed her 
lips. " I don't see how he can reasonably object to our enjoying 
a similar privilege in frequenting our own society. Do you know, 
I have sometimes thought it was because of your social position 
that he clings to you, John. Of course I prefer to believe it is 
on account of your intelligence, and so it would certainly be, if 
he himself had enough sagacity to appreciate you." 

"He appreciates the value of my name, at all events," 
Merivale commented. 

'' They say he is a hermit, and a misanthrope, and all sorts of 
things," Mrs. Merivale pursued. " Does he really care nothing 
for society, or is it a mere attitude ? " 

"For himself he does not care. The world, apart from 
business, is an unknown quantity to him. I have heard it said 
he once had an unfortunate attachment. But whether it happens 
to be true or not, the statement is sheer hypothesis. No one has 
seen him look at a woman since he reached Paulsville twenty 
odd years ago; and he has never discussed with anybody here 
a single detail of his former life— except that he was a factory 
hand in Pittsburgh, like his father. So because he is morose 
and solitary, a love affair is accepted as the unerring explanation, 
however unlike his nature affection may seem. I am inclined to 
believe that our ostracism of him is responsible. I am sure I 
should become savage for less. Not that he ever cared for the 
social side ; only, the town's attitude reacted on his business, and 
still does." 

'* Yet that magnificent house of his in Custis Street " 

''Is as much of a stock-in-trade as the carefully-studied 
furnishings of his private office at the Factory. He has bank 
and raikoad magnates to dine with him, and his deals are 
facilitated afterwards. No, Alfred Elkins has no social ambitions. 
Now if you were to ask about young Blokington, that would be 
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a different matter. In the last year or two, since he has been 
more or less a man, he has wanted social advancement, and 
Mr. Elkins would have liked to humour him. I may even admit 
that Mr. Elkins counted on my help. I did what I could ; but 
no support could have carried that boy through. He is simply 
impossible." 

"I have heard " 

Major Merivale quickly interrupted his wife. 

"Oh, wild stories are current about Bloke. Don't believe 
half-— and decline to listen to the rest. And yet, with all his 
faults and his nonsense, he invariably impresses me with a feeling 
of latent and wasted power — what he might have been if Mr. 
Elkins had only left him alone to develop in his own way, or 
what he might be even yet if he got the right sort of chance 
instead of being up to the neck in the wrong sort. And I must 
say for him that whatever his insolence and brutality may be 
in dealing with pretty much everybody, including his adoptive 
father. Bloke is generally nice to me, and is never really 
nasty." 

"They say he was black-balled at the Terpsichore Club," 
Mrs. Merivale observed in a tone inferring that nothing could be 
worse. 

"That was another of his insane notions — ^wanting to be 
admitted, I mean; and Mr. Elkins was weak enough to encourage 
him. I warned Mr. Elkins, and so did everybody else, that it 
was not a particle of use ; but I suppose it merely made him 
stubborn, as opposition always does, for after he had consulted 
me, and I had told him plainly what I thought, he went a step 
further and asked me to put Bloke's name up. I could not 
refuse, so I got Captain Churchill to second him. Although it 
was a foregone conclusion, Mr. Elkins has never forgiven me that 
black-ballmg, and his resentment spread to the rest of Paulsville. 
I don't think he cared much so far as Bloke was concerned ; it 
was the defeat that stung, the first he had known, having un- 
wisely put himself at Paulsville's mercy, whereas until then we 
had been at his. Oddly enough, my worst vexations have dated 
from that time. It may be only a cobddence. I try to make 
myself believe that Mr. Elkins means well by me, and that every- 
thing is accident or ignorance. Yet even taken in this light, he 
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succeeds in humiliating me so at every occasion that turns up, 
that but for you and Lilian I should take to street cars or 
hardware myself rather than continue such an existence." 

*' If it were not for that unfortunate railroad, we could almost 
have managed, at least for a while, without your being at the 
Factory," said Mrs. Merivale. 

** If it were not for something, we could always do everything." 
lliere was a sarcastic inflexion in the voice. '' As it is, I must 
pocket my pride in order to fill my stomach." 

Mrs. Merivale got up and put her arms round her husband's 
neck. 

"John, no reward is worth the price of self-respect. We 
have foced adversity before. Be it for better or worse, it is my 
privilege to share your lot." 

"But Lilian " 

" She is her father's child," said Mrs. Merivale bravely. 

" And her mother's," the Major rejoined softly as he kissed 
his wife good-bye. 

He walked briskly, to atone for lost time and to regain his 
composiure. His thoughts already ran in a smoother channel. 
Martha was right : morally speaking, he must not sacrifice himself 
too far. A slight physical privation was surely preferable. A 
Merivale might serve an Elkins, but could not be his slave. One 
way or the other the solution lay in courage, either to endure or 
to attempt. 

As he turned into Custis Street he found himself face to face 
with a friend of his school and battle days, Ezekiel Gage, now 
in orders and rector of Holy Trinity, the fashionable Episcopal 
church. Gage had stopped beneath an elm tree to mop his brow 
with the deliberateness of a man having no other preoccupation 
upon earth. The heat of the morning was indeed a sufficiently 
absorbing reality to banish less immediate ones. The sky was 
blue in colour and solid in texture as if painted on tight-stretched 
canvas, and the sun darted down rays like giant arms stretching 
their muscles and trying their force in anticipation of fast- 
approaching summer. The result was too successful to be 
cheering for mortals, and Merivale halted beside Gage, not so 
much to exchange idle words as to rest in the shade. 

"I believe," Gage sighed, "that in addition to the other 
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disadvantages, this paving has increased the heat. But I could ' 
stand that, and the light, and the dust, if " 

"Dust?" interposed Merivale, who had instinctively taken 
the defensive, in strange contrast with his mental attitude, if the 
other could have suspected the truth. '' I thought it was to do 
away with the dust of our unpaved streets ? " 

" I suppose it may," Gage admitted dryly. " But it will 
produce instead powdered granite to sift into men's lungs and 
stomachs. Do you think horse-shoes and carriage tires grinding 
over these stones will leave no impression? We shall all be 
poisoned by mineral deposit in our intestines, whereas the healthy 
natural earth of Virginia never did any man harm. Yet I could 
put up with that, too, if it weren't for the noise." The lines in 
Ezekiel Gage's foce deepened pathetically. ''For nearly thirty 
years I have followed Custis Street every morning quietly, thinking 
out my duties for the day as I went my rounds. Now I must 
change my route." 

His voice had sunk to a whisper, and he bowed his head. 
Suddenly he and Merivale started. Pandemonium had broken 
loose in the once tranquil street There was a rumbling as of 
Pharaoh's chariots and horses with the Red Sea roaring after in 
hot pursuit. The echoes played at battledoor and shuttlecock 
with the venerable houses on each side, and finding them inexpert 
at the game, sought variety by returning to the street to join the 
reverberations a?rakened since they had risen. To judge by the 
volume of sound, the entire town might be collapsing. Merivale 
and Gage waited with bated breath until the explanation came in 
the form of a light two-wheeled trap drawn by a pony, sb'ght 
cause of this vast disturbance. 

*' Do — do you think Mr. EUdns had a grudge against any- 
body in this street ? " stammered Merivale, forgetting himselC 

" He lives in it, though his house is up at the new end ; but 
he paved it straight along," answered the other. '* I reckon it's 
more likely he has insomnia or nervous prostration, and he wants 
to make both epidemic" 

''It was philanthropy pure and simple," Merivale said 
hastily, remembering who was the subject of their comments. 
But his tone was not convincing. 

"Oh, he may be able to work the philanthropy racket on 
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some, but Fm not taken in by it/' Gage rejoined scornfully. He 
was not uncharitable on many points, but Alfred Elkins, the one 
rich man in the town, who declined to have any connection with 
churches, and persisted in attending in his own way to his own 
poor, was a constant grievance. " Elkins is either interested in 
the granite quarry and hopes for contracts, or else he's advertising 
his fieurtory." 

" I don't see where the advertising comes in." Again Major 
Merivale spoke from principle, and the other took the objection 
as a hint for more. 

''Why, whole columns have been devoted in papers all over 
the Union to the munificent gift made by Mr. Alfred Elkins to 
the town of Paulsville. Biographies of him and accounts of what 
he has done — or claims to have done — for Paulsville follow, of 
course. Mention of his factory and wares purely incidental, but 
there all the same. I tell you, man, he couldn't have bought that 
much newspaper space for ten times the sum that paving this 
street cost him." 

Major Merivale, about to speak, checked himself with an 
impatient jerk of the arm. His own thoughts were being 
expressed by another, and he would perforce approve them 
should he open his lips, however earnestly he might strive to 
control his words. Though he might begin with a defence, he 
would end with some involuntary disloyalty towards his employer. 
To his general sentiments at all times on the chapter of Alfred 
Elkins, was added the effect on his nerves of the conversation he 
had had with his wife. 

** Good day, Zeke," he said brusquely, and hurried away with- 
out an explanation. He felt himself put to the crucial test : if he 
could resist at this moment, he might yet — for Martha's sake and 
Lilian's — eke out his life at the Factory. At least, he could be 
loyal to the end. 

Only later was he to know that his loyalty, translated by a 
movement of the arm and precipitate flight, had been the element 
of his undoing. Not in ancient Greece alone have accidents to 
innocence come in quick succession to be interpreted for evil, 
and evoke belief in a pursuing destiny attaching itself arbitrarily 
to a victim, allowing no escape. 

For Alfred Elkins had been a witness to the omclusion of the 
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scene. Too far ofif to hear, he had noticed the two men pointing 
to the paving, and then, as he drew near, Merivale had fled like 
a coward rather than invite responsibility like a man. '' He saw 
me," was the inward deduction of the egotist who hinges the 
pettiest incident back upon himself. And as if this did not 
suffice. Fate, still following the precepts of Greek drama, cast into 
the scale against Merivale another piece of irrefutable evidence. 

" How do you do, Mr. Elkins ? Major Merivale and I were 
just talking about the money you had spent on this street for us." 
No sooner was the sentence out than Ezekiel Gage realized his 
mistake in apologizing. And his delivery had been as unfortunate 
as the words themselves. He had been alarmed for Merivale on 
seeing Alfred Elkins near him, and felt bound to save his friend 
by an act humiliating to himself. But whatever might or might 
not have been overheard, he had betrayed the tenor of their 
comments. 

Mr. Elkins, short, spare, elderly, set his thin lips firmly. 
There could be no doubt now, that Merivale had buttonholed Gage 
to malign him, Alfred Elkins. How like an aristocratic parson 
and an aristocratic busmess man 1 He quivered indignantly, and 
when he spoke it was through his short white teeth, which met in 
a straight line across his mouth. 

" If the town of Paulsville is too poor to attend to such things, 
I suppose citizens who feel the need of paved streets may have 
them done at their expense, subject to the approval of the city 
l^slature ? " 

Gage's back stififened, and he was put on his mettle to retrieve 
his apology. 

** Oh, of coiu-se, of course ! " he said urbanely. ** Only, the 
community itself might have been consulted." 

'* To reject the suggestion, like all other chances for progress," 
sneered Mr. Elkins. 

''It depends on what you call progress," said Gage, still 
excessively polite. 

" Or what j^^ call it," Mr. Elkins retorted angrily. 

There were times when the soldierly instinct was still stronger 
in Gage than the clerical ; and if his vocation occurred to him 
now, it was soon banished from his mind by the reflection that 
not only Mr. Elkins was not of his parishioners, but was, or 
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professed to be, a militant agnostic Gage returned the taunt 
with a coolness which was worse than violence — 

** Oh, we Southerners had progress so long ago that we don't 
bother about it now. It has staled — especially when served back 
to us by those who used to imitate us and still envy us." 

Alfred Elkins did not answer. Wheeling abruptly, he strode 
away, rapping the pavement sharply with his gold-headed stick. 

** I had hun that time/' Gage chuckled to himself. Then he 
grew serious. ** For Merivale's sake, I almost wish I hadn't." 



CHAPTER II 
HOW THE GOLDEN HEAD WAS CAST AWAY 

RAGE burned hot in the heart of Alfred Elkins. He was a 
pariah. He knew it. He tried to be proud of it. But his 
spirit rebelled. 

During moments of calm reflection, he clearly saw that what- 
ever might have been his broad influence upon the community, 
the number of individuals whom he had helped directly narrowed 
down to two, a boy and a man, a waif and a patrician — the one 
advanced from caprice and the other from interest. He was 
wont to boast that Major Merivale was the only Paulsvillian — 
(Paulsvillains, they used to say laughingly of themselves, but the 
joke would not have been tolerated from an outsider) — employed 
in his huge establishment, and to explain that if it were so, it was 
because Merivale had the only head in the community. He 
would proclaim the sentiment, too, as a mild vengeance for the 
town's slights, and in disregard of the feeling it might arouse 
against Merivale, towards whom he did not affect generosity, 
knowing that he himself derived the greater benefit from their 
connection. With Bloke alone had Mr. Elkins been sincerely 
disinterested : and there he had been weak. The boy, grown to 
manhood, had turned against him like the zest. Yet, strangely 
enough, Merivale's loyalty had been spared to him — Merivale, 
whom he envied and hated, respected and trusted 1 Now 
Merivale's treachery had come as a matter of course, slandering 
him to whom the fellow owed bread. Only things were meant 
to serve Alfred Elkins in his solitary career. 

And to-day he must cringe to Merivale, pretend nothing was 
wrong, because he sorely needed counsel. 

Faugh 1 

Mr. Elkins had unconsciously spoken the ejaculation, and 
unconsciously, too, had dashed his stick to the ground. He 
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roused when he saw it rebound from the flag sidewallund fall 
in the gutter. Why had he done that? Without dinSbg the 
reason, he felt a sense of pleasure, of relief. There was the 
solution for perplexities that prey upon soul and body— to cast 
them boldly from one, with a kick and a curse where crude words 
did not suffice. Just as he had parted with his stick, he might 
part from Merivale rather than tolerate this confounded aristo- 
cratic superiority any longer. Merivale might have utility, like 
walking-sticks; but there were other men, just as there were 
other sticks. 

He put on his spectacles, to assure himself that he had 
indeed possessed the courage to throw away that staff which 
had been a faithful companion for fifteen years. Yes, there it 
lay, its gold head glittering in the gutter. The sacrifice had not 
required even an effort, when his blood was up; and though it 
might leave a void, it was not regretted. 

** The head is gold," he said to himself. 

After all, he had gone through the act of sacrifice ; that was 
everything. 

'' The head is gold," he repeated. 

He stood a moment, lookmg to see if any one were about. 
He had been able to do it : no sequel could alter that. 

''The head is gold," he said for the third time. 

And stooping rapidly, he picked it up. 

But hb resolution was taken. He would treat Merivale as he 
had the stick— except that after casting him aside there would be 
no precious metal to save. He would use Merivale a last time 
for the advice needed to-day. Then the solution must come at 
once and for ever. 

At the Factory, Mr. Elkins sent for Merivale, and spoke in a 
high sharp tone, the words rushing after one another in short 
periods — 

"I want your advice. It's Blokington again, as you've 
probably guessed. You know him by this time as well as I do, 
or perhaps better, because I'm getting to be unjust through 
prejudice on one side now, precisely as I used to be blind 
through affection on the other. So I prefer your judgment 
to mine in what concerns him. 

'' He has ten thousand dollars of firesh debts since last month. 
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That trip of his, which he told me was to Richmond, was really to 
Warrenton, where he bought horses and raced and backed them. 
You can fancy the consequences of Blokington's gambling in 
horseflesh. Of course I couldn't expect anything from him in 
the way of learning. He wouldn't hear of a school education, 
and I couldn't insist, because I'd bound myself to leave him 
alone. Fact is, he never bothers about reading anything except 
racing notes. But what I do mind is, that he doesn't seem to 
turn even that sort of knowledge to account. I don't understand 
much about horses myself, but I think if I studied long screeds 
about them every day, I'd end by having some sort of sense, and 
wouldn't make a blidiering idiot of myself each time I meddled 
in horses. I'm sure there are lots of things I'd sooner see him 
busy at than horse jockeying ; but if he will go in for that and 
nothing else, it does appear to me he might come out at the 
winning end once in a very long while if he had any brains or 
wanted to use them ! It was the same way at the Factory here, 
when I ordered him down daily out of discipline — ^you remember ? 
Well, he might as well have been playing in the street, for any 
information he picked up about management and the rest So 
far as my interests went, it would have been a deal better if he 
had stopped in the street to play, for he wouldn't have set the 
hands a bad example of laziness and impertinence. It was a 
positive relief to me when he took mto his head to make that 
trip, and gave me a pretext for getting him out and not beginning 
again. But you see what he has brought back to me. Without 
education, ability, or experience; with no natural inclinations 
except for drink, cards, horses, and worse; he's a fit successor 
for Alfred Elkins, my word 1 

** And there's no changing him. I've scolded and threatened 
until I've worn myself out, but it never had a particle of effect on 
him. He realizes I can't cut him off— that if he doesn't feel his 
obligations towards me, I'm weighed down by mine to him like 
not a mill-stone but the mill itself round my neck. I don't 
know whether or not cutting him off would cure him ; it's the 
only means left untried, and since it can't be tried, he goes 
securely on his course. At the age of twenty-two, when other 
young men are launched in life^ my foundling is only a full-grown 
spendthrift and ignoramus. And there ends his career." 
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'' It is to be hoped for the sake of some poor ill-starred girl 
that it may, indeed, go no further," Major Merivale said 

" An — another scandal ? " gasped Mr. Elkins. 

"Only one to be," corrected Major Merivale. " When some 
mihappy girl, who still ignores her fate as I do her identity, breaks 
her life by marrying him, his wealth dazzling her into thinking she 
loves him." 

Mr. Elkins sprang impetuously from his chair. 

"My God, I hadn't thought of that! He's never talked of 
marriage, so far as I know. But you're right. It's bound to 
come. And then I'll have on my shoulders the double wreck 
of his life and hers. I swear that Blokington shall never do 
that!" 

Major Merivale shook his head. 

" When you have found means to check him in one direction, 
you will be his master. But the means are still unfound." 

" I shall manage on that point, at least," Mr. Elkins said 
resolutely between his teeth. " I've never told you, Merivale, nor 
anybody else down here, and nobody ever knew up in my old 
home. But my life was broken up by a marriage for money." 

He paced up and down the room a dozen times in moody 
silence. 

" I don't know why I'm telling you this now ; perhaps I'm 
getting up my courage to do my duty in r^ard to Bloke and 
marriage," he added. 

" I spoke only in the abstract, without ever having heard his 
name connected with that of any woman it was possible to marry," 
Major Merivale explained, disquieted by the efifect his words had 
produced. " As a father, I thought of other fathers. I assure 
you there is nothing more." 

" I understood perfectly," Mr. Elkins said. " Only, I am in 
a position to grasp better than you the facts which you mention. 
Your instinct led you right where mine went astray ; but now my 
experience speaks where yours is lacking. I suppose if I hadn't 
bogged myself up in the details of his present misconduct, I should 
have looked at the broad aspect of his life, and might have done 
some foreshadowing myselfl However, thaf s neither here nor 
there. The point is that you are entirely right, and that now I 
am awake to the situation, I shall prevent him from committing a 
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crime. For it is a crime ; not for himself, perhaps ; for others, 
surely. Lord, don't I know ! " 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and standing 
motionless, resumed in a dry, almost callous voice — 

'' I used to love a girl in the Pittsburgh factory where I worked 
as a young chap. Her name was Susan — nice and romantic, eh ? 
And she called me Allie — ^which showed her breeding. But I 
didn't have any more than she did, so I thought it all right 
because it came from her, and we were as happy as two idiotic 
young spoons can want to be when one's as smitten as the other. 
We were engaged, of course, though that don't mean much ; but 
we were in dead earnest, and meant to get married when I had 
enough money to keep the kettle boiling for a time regardless of 
salary, so that whatever happened we shouldn't be caught short. 
She wouldn't let me make her presents, saying every time I 
wanted to buy her something I must put the money in bank 
instead. The other girls, with their flowers, and candies, and 
cheap counterfeit jewellery, and gallery tickets at the theatres, 
would jeer at her for having a beau who never blew her off to 
anything ; but she didn't care a snap, and would tell me afterwards 
a dollar in bank was a heap better than all that, and the rest 
could laugh if they pleased. That showed a good manager and 
sensible girl, don't you think? And she would have made a first- 
class wife for a working man ? " 

He waited appealingly, and Merivale nodded his sympathy, 
fearing to speak lest he interrupt the flow of the other's recollections. 
Alfred Elkins had become a man : the harshness, the calculation, 
the absorbing interest in business, the exaggerated indifference to 
his fellows which had made him disliked and misunderstood, were 
explained away when one held his confession-key, which a single 
Dative in all Paulsville was privileged to touch. Merivale's heart 
smote him for his severe judgment of Mr. Elkins. " I could 
forgive him anything after this," he thought. 

** It lasted a year, and perhaps more," Mr. Elkins continued. 
'* I forget exactly, because it was very long ago. Then she told 
me one day she couldn't wait any more. That she was a woman 
and tired of work, and had to live somehow. That a fellow with 
an income big enough to support her had asked her to marry him. 
And that she loved me^ but was taking him. She was simply 
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selling herself, you see, as much as one of our American heiresses 
selling herself for a title, with the only difference that it's highly 
respectable where million dollar cheques and strawberry leaves 
are concerned, and despicable only where if s a question of having 
enough to eat without breaking down your health to earn it But 
can you guess what sort of a capitalist my girl was throwing me 
over for ? " Mr. Elkins broke out in a sharp peal of laughter — such 
a laugh as a skull might give forth from its hollow bones if a tongue 
and pallet were placed in it. ** She married the factory foreman 1 " 

" And to-day you might have laid wealth and position at her 
feet I ** Merivale said. 

''That's not so sure; the chances are I should never have 
done anything if I'd got her," Mr. Elkins resumed in an altered 
tone. ''You see, it's only because she jilted me that I enlisted 
and happened to come here. Then it's the money I'd saved to 
start housekeeping with her, added to the army pay she wouldn't 
have given me the opportunity to earn, since she would have 
needed me to support her, which started me in business when I 
found my opening down here. So on the whole, viewed from the 
practical standpoint, it's as well things panned out as they did, I 
suppose. Besides, even looked at sentimentally, as I rose in life 
I don't doubt I should have grown to hate my factory Susan. 
She was the sort of woman who would never let her husband rise, 
and would make his life an unendurable burden if he succeeded 
in spite of her. I know that perfectly. Moreover, I know I was 
a mere boy who didn't have the vaguest idea of love, and who 
couldn't have chosen the proper sort of helpmate. Yet somehow, 
unreasonable as it is, I couldn't look on life or anything else the 
same way afterwards, and that twist has stuck in my mind ever 
since. Cold, hard, deliberate interest had made her throw me 
over, and end what, in my puppy experience, I was pleased to call 
my happiness ; and I resolved, with that energy and persistency 
which the worst of us can muster up in an irrational cause, that I 
should pile up a big fortune and enjoy it alone, taking for creed 
that every woman who came near me was after my money — ^and 
so they would have been if I'd given them a chance. 

" So love passed away for me, and human interest, and all the 
silly things which make Ufe beautiful for such as can be blinded by 
them ; and then the development of this vast industry became my 
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absorbing thought, bringing an aim to my otherwise useless 
faculties. I've spun a long yam before returning to my starting- 
pomt, haven't I? But now you can understand my surly, solitary 
existence, and the action I am going to take to head Blokington 
off When my life was broken up by the mercenary marriage of 
another, I sacrificed nobody ; and Bloke sha'n't now." 

" Do not cut him off I " Major Merivale urged. " Only a few 
minutes ago, you too saw that you could not ! But you can cut 
him down." 

*' What do you mean?" There was almost a menace in the 
tone ; a sharp reaction had set in. The confidences of a reserved 
man under the strain of sudden emotion may form for him an 
unpardonable grievance against the one to whom he addressed 
them. Merivale had been responsible for breaking down the 
barriers of his life-silence, Mr. £lkins reflected ; Merivale had 
profited by the friction of sympathy to tear open the old wound. 
Mr. £lkins smarted under the thought that his jealously-guarded 
secret should belong to this man of all others. In talking of 
Bloke he had forgotten the anger which he nursed against 
Merivale ; it now swept him with increased intensity. Mr. Elkins 
reflected surlily: ''He's probably been pumping me for years in 
this way without my suspecting it, and then selling me to the 
public, and that's why I have been so hated. It's high time for 
this to end." 

Major Merivale's belated answer came — 

<< I simply mean that Blokington was not bom for wealth and 
ease, and not educated for them." He had hesitated before 
making this statement, which he knew would inevitably precipitate 
a duel of words with principles acting on either side as seconds ; 
but Mr. Elkins had asked, and there was one sole reply. 

'' Then you think him unworthy of them ? " Mr. Elkins, 
swayed by Uie newly-fiEumed blast of hb passion, was taking up 
the cudgels in Bloke's behalf as if he had not been resorting to 
the bitterest invectives a few minutes before. Bloke had quite 
Cedlen into the background, save as the origin of the discussion. 
'* Bom and educated, indeed 1 Who was ever bom and educated 
for anything ? " 

'' He, at least, was bom and educated for a life of useful and 
efficient grind, perhaps the rarest and most precious of capacities, 
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nowadays." Merivale's calm bearing and pondered words had a 
more irritating effect than if he had shown temper. *' I never 
saw a more conscientious worker." 

"And so you wanted to keep him there/' Mr. Elkins said, 
with a sneer. ** That's charity and humanity as you see them. 
I may have used a spy-glass in deciding what I ought to do for 
him, and I may have exaggerated his qualities; but don't you 
take the spy-glass by the wrong end, just because you happen to 
be placed above him by accident of birth. Why shouldn't I have 
advanced him like anybody else ? There 1 You haven't as much 
as a reason to give 1 Are you still sticking to your suggestion of 
a dollar or so in cash and a rise of a quarter per week for saving 
my life?" 

''I am afraid I have never varied much from that Believe 
me, Mr. Elkms," Major Merivale added, observing the steadily 
flooding tide of the other's wrath which only affection for Bloke 
strengthened by criticism could explain, '' I should never presume 
to discuss him if I did not know I have your indulgence." The 
words were uttered with a simplicity and dignity which raised 
them above servility. 

"Say if I didn't start by attacking him myself," Mr. Elkms 
burst out impatiently. " Your roundabout way of puttmg things 
revolts me. And when you've admitted that much plain truth, 
add that in your opinion the boy's of what you would be pleased 
to call low origia As I've told you often before, for I'm proud 
of it, I'm of low origin too. I shouldn't be surprised if you were 
raking up the whole question so as to have the pretext to tell me 
for the millionth time that you're a Wentworth. Oh, you know 
you told me that the second time I saw you. If it had been the 
first time, I shouldn't have taken you." 

" I think you are labouring under some delusion, and must 
have obtained the information elsewhere," Major Merivale said 
coldly. " My family is too well known for explanations from me 
to be needed at any time." 

"You may have made some such remark as that, then," Mr. 
Elkins cried, his anger tuned a key higher. " It would have been 
more than enough. I've never had any use for broken-down 
aristocrats." 

"I think it was not our fault if we were broken down," 

D 
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Major Merivale had grown veiy pale, but was still com- 
posed. 

"Yes, it was, because you'd reached the top of the scale and 
it had to tip. People must be going up or down all the time. 
You're going down. And until the last of you are driven out, 
there's no hope for the South." 

The hour had come, after years of waiting, for Alfred Elkins 
to speak out. Ah, it had not been from lack of pondering that 
he had withheld his views, not from cowardice moral or physical 1 
It was, indeed, against the grain of his nature that he had fettered 
his tongue, for he was of those who are wont to apply brutality 
of word in imposing authority where mere commands fall short of 
the mark. He knew that generalities such as those he thought, 
would broaden to a gulf the breach already yawning between 
Paulsville and himself; and therefore he evolved his theory in 
the damp darkness of his shuttered soul, like spawn underground, 
unconscious himself of its stages of development save as he cast 
on sod in the shape of another bitter experience fertile in pessi- 
mistic possibilities, or as he felt a new root shoot down or out 
and take firm hold upon his mind. Now, and now only, could he 
cry aloud the results of his broodings ; now, and now only, could he 
bdiold and weigh them himself as they took shape on his lips. 
Since Merivale the snake must be cast off, let him be withered 
by the sight of himself and his peers as they really were, in that 
mirror of truth which they had veiled over and which Alfred 
Elkins would reveal polished to perfect clarity. Just a glimpse — 
and then the veil would fall again, between Paulsville and reality, 
between John Merivale and Alfred Elkins. For the one side 
or the other, little would matter; Paulsville, if pleasing itself to 
remam bUnd, would none the less be rushed on to the inevitable 
conclusion; and the two men would have no further need for 
truth or falsehood, since the ties of interest which had bound 
their minds together were to be riven asunder and leave them 
separate as their hearts had ever been, the one on the high 
summit of egotism and the other on that of pride, with the valley 
of misunderstanding sinking unfiithomed between. 

It was a violent discourse, filled with bitter epithets and 
stinging reproach. He pictured a countiy stagnating through 
the indolence and incompetence of those placed there by 
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accident to rule it, and who proved their nullity after the first 
convulsion which gave better men a chance. He proclaimed 
himself and his fellows, the Irish, the Germans, and the Jews, 
who had rightly wrested the fat things of the land from hands 
unfit to hold them — ^the agriculture, the manufactures, the finances, 
the politics — as the New South for which advertising is done 
to prove that the war wrought very little harm after all, since 
statistics demonstrate the country's great present prosperity and 
so the end justifies the means. (Here he fiuled to add that, to 
judge from precedents, if official records were on his side he was 
probably in the wrong.) And he terminated with a vision of the 
coming South with the Southern race extinct, crushed out by 
hybrids risen from its ashes to make a greater land all interest 
and industry fix)m what blue-bloods and dreamers had trans- 
formed into America's garden of chivaby, of nobility, of learning, 
and of art 

Major Merivale let the storm blow over. He knew that it 
would be futile to interrupt, and also that the act forced upon him 
would be best as a conclusion. Only a few seconds before, he 
had felt that nothing personal from Mr. Elkins could wound him 
again, could stir him from the sense of charity towards one who 
had suffered on the rack. But now it was the essence of his 
being crying out against the a£front to an entire race. Though 
his might be a nation which no longer boasted a distinctive name, 
he was ready to battle for it so long as he was a man. 

He stood listening quietly; then he stepped to a side desk, 
took a pen, and wrote a few Unes which he gave to Mr. Elkins. 

** It is my resignation," he said. " And now I can talk to you 
as your equaL" 

Alfred Elkins eyed him, startled. This solution was to have 
come ; but it ought not to have come in this way. 

" You can't deny one single word I " he exclaimed pettishly. 

''You are rights at least so far as in claiming that outsiders 
very nearly alone — ^you exaggerated in saying outsiders alone — 
manage our vital affairs." The Major was serene, but hard as 
steel ** I may add that it is largely our fault, because we allowed 
you to enter and take a footing." 

*' Allowed ? Pooh 1 " snorted Mr. Elkins. 

" Yes, allowed," Merivale repeated firmly. " Wc were oppressed 
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by that hopelessness which lets salvation slip through the fingers. 
We looked at the trials which surrounded us, sacrificing the day 
to the hour, the future to the present. We awoke only with your 
fangs in our flesh : it was too late. Mind you, I am not ignorant 
or prejudiced enough to think your wealth would have come to 
us if it had not gone to you ; none of my fellow-townsmen have 
the genius for amassing wealth — they spend too liberally. But 
we could have managed our affairs in a manner consistent with 
what we knew to be the welfare of the community. Our exports 
and imports, though they might have been beneath the figure 
attained by you, would have benefited us. And we should have 
given places to our own unemployed, instead of importing firesh 
mouths to feed so that the old might starve the more. It was 
your right to make your way where you could ; but it was our 
duty to fight you at every inch, raising rival factories and proving 
ourselves a match for you on our own soil, instead of your 
inferiors in energy and resourcefulness." 

Mr. Elkins had listened with concentrated attention. 

<*If you had been as frank with me before, Merivale, we 
should have got on better," he said. "I don't bother about 
what fools may say or do ; but it puzzled me to imagine what 
intelligent men like you could find to object to in my career. 
You are the first who has had the courage to voice what the 
glances of everybody made me fed. I admire and thank you for 
it; and I beg you to withdraw your resignation." 

Major Merivale shook his head sadly. He was thinking of 
Martha and Lilian. 

<'A man of my temperament may bear an infinite amount 
before he speaks out and takes a stand," he said. *'But his 
resolution once reached, he can never reconsider." 

"You're mad," Mr. Elkins returned. "There's not another 
job you can get in Paulsville. You'll starve." 

"One of the chief advantages enjoyed by men of my race is 
that they know how to sufler," said Major Merivale. " Que sara 
sara. I look forward with confidence to the future, whatever it 
may be." 

" For all that," Mr. Elkms cried gruflSy, " you were grateful 
enough to me when I pulled you out of the gutter with your 
forest of family trees I " 
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"I think we can spare each other unkind words, Mr. Elkins. 
I appreciate so deeply what you have done for me, that nothing 
you could say now would have the power to turn me against you. 
Since we must part, I hope that after all these years of association 
we may still part almost friends. Each of us has only uttered 
what the other guessed in his mind ; the situation has changed 
but to gain in clearness. Men of good faith can bear no ill-will 
for that." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and Mr. Elkins took it 
half unconsciously. Then Merivale left the room. 

Alfred Elkins fell back in his chair. There was something 
wrong in the situation, whatever might be said. Merivale was to 
go — that had been planned in advance ; but it had not come 
about as Mr. Elkins had intended. He had a haunting impression 
that Merivale, and not he, was the hero of the day. 

" I said I could do it I knew I could do it," he muttered to 
himself, to regain his assurance. " It was as easy as throwing 
away my stick.'' 

The glint of the gold head, as the stick stood in a comer, . 
caught his eye. He remembered why he had rescued it after the 
sacrifice — ^how intrinsic value had led him to compromise with 
principle, with his word. 

''I'll never take him back. I've dismissed him because I 
wanted to, and because I said I would. I did what I had to do. 
I can't regret and must not reconsider." 

But the gold head still blinked at him from the comer. 



CHAPTER III 
HOW THE VINE SUSTAINS THE DYING OAK 

WITH a presentiment of disaster, Mrs. Merivale had watched 
her husband go. His words in themselves might have 
sufficed to alarm her, without his attitude — his nervous im- 
patience, his moral rebellion against the man on whom his 
bread, their bread, depended. Often before, and for many years, 
had he used such language when aught had gone wrong at the 
Factory; yet never until to-day had she felt that the end had 
come. Her instinct told her this, and also her sense of the 
unfitness of things. A more unfortunate jimcture could not have 
been found for a financial crisis ; and so, in the natural course of 
events, it was time for the crisis to come. 

Mrs. Merivale sighed and put down her knittmg, too depressed 
to substitute for it the turkey-tail fan, as she had done in her 
husband's presence. The fan would have relieved the heat, and 
the motion might have distended her nerves ; but she experienced 
a certain relative satisfaction in mitigating nothing : the Southern 
woman has been so drilled to suffering that she experiences a 
voluptuous enjoyment in yielding to its familiar sting. So fiu: as 
knitting was concerned, she had taken it up out of sheer pretence 
to hide firom her husbimd hands shaking under the reflex action 
of his agitation, and to affect in manner as well as in words the 
calm which was required by the situation, but which lacked in her 
spirit where gloomy previsions preyed. No further need for 
concealment now — and because she no longer had it, she missed 
its sustaining strength, the strength that the clmging tendrils of 
ivy lend to the loosened bark of the dying oak. 

. She went to the window and looked out on the quiet street in 
which the house stood. A baket^s cart was passing at a lazy trot, 
the wheels raising streams of dust which fell again like spray from 
a water-mill. The chief attraction of Ashbumham Street was that 

38 
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it had remained in its natural state as it had been when the town 
was built, or rather, as it had been left when the houses were 
raised on either side. One of Alfred Elkins's barbarous proposals, 
that the City Legislature have it paved, had been defeated, 
thanks to the indignant protests of the residents — Mr. Elkins 
had probably thought of this in replying to Ezekiel Gage's taunt 
as to the method by which paving was obtained for Custis Street 
without affording time for objections. Granite blocks had since 
found a dubious hospitality in other districts, after a few experi- 
ments made with pyrites paving, to the confusion of householders 
whose curtains were stained and their furniture faded and their 
silver oxidized and their food medicated and their lungs choked 
and their water changed to wine by soft clinging reddish dust 
from the new and handsome roadway. But Ashbumham Street 
had mercifully been left what it purported to be, a retreat for the 
most respectable and most peace-loving people of Paulsville. A 
double line of lindens formed a screen between the earthen street 
and the house windows, casting in summer a grateful shade upon 
brick pavements reconciling themselves with the centre of the 
road by frequent gaps where the bricks were broken and the earth 
showed through. 

The Merivale home, standing back beyond a low wooden 
fence and narrow strips of lawn hemmed in by flower-beds, was 
an eccentric old building, appearing Colonial from without, as 
indeed it was ; but more recent exigencies when the family had 
increased only to dwindle down again in the present generation, 
had caused the large rooms to be divided up and added to, so 
that the two storeys were full of sudden turns, winding stairs, and 
short passages. In point of furniture, it was almost a curiosity 
shop. Relics of ancestral possessions were mingled with trophies 
brought back from Europe in days when Major Merivale could 
afford to travel and to buy. Paris had yielded to him some 
interesting furniture, while in Italy he had secured a few pictures 
of value. Paulsville looked askance upon him, Merivale though 
he was, for these purchases, since a man had a right to inherit 
treasures of art, but it was folly to buy them, because nothing 
bought by one's self could be genuine. 

It was during one of these trips, doubly of pleasure since there 
were impressions first and landmarks next to be gathered, that the 
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Major's financial balance had been lost Two big companies in 
which he had put the savings of a lifetime had failed, inexplicably 
except for a few directors who were none the worse after the 
adventure. " If you had invested your money m the Factory, this 
wouldn't have happened," Mr. Elkins had remarked. But the 
words contained more C3micism than sympathy, for Mr. Elkins 
had taken good care that the Major should not have any interest 
in the Factory other than his salary. Then again had Merivale 
saved for several years, to invest in a railroad which, proving 
unsuccessful, had swept away all that had bidden fair to remain to 
him. To-day, if he severed his connection with the Factory, he 
would find himself at the age of fifty-five without income, without 
reserves, without opening. 

For there is little which a man, whatever his ability, can begin 
to do when life has dragged him through half a cycle of those 
dreary sets of months called years. Let Merivale make a new 
career — ^Where? How? Who would take an elderly man who 
had failed, when young men of unimpaired energy awaited their 
turn, fighting for it ? Mrs. Merivale recalled the day preceding 
that on which her husband had applied at Alfired Elkins's factory 
for employment; and she shuddered. How had they rejoiced 
when diance served them better than they had dared to hope ! 
And to-day they were casting this firom them, to commence again 
at the bottom of the scale after enjoying eighteen years of com- 
parative ease. She could stand it ; she was reared for endurement 
Martha Merivale was of the blood that would have let her drive 
undismayed to the guillotine with the martyrs of the French 
Revolution. But she was not sure if her husband could resist 
the strain of this moral crisis ; something told her that while he 
had fought well and won when such a situation faced them 
before, now he might fight well, but would lose. And as for 
Lilian 

Mrs. Merivale took a silk duster from the drawer of a Boule 
card table, and ran it nervously over various objects in the room. 
Her thought of Lilian had suggested this as an escape firom her 
longing to be busy, left unappeased by knitting. There were 
certain pieces of furniture which Lilian would allow no one to 
profane with a duster. First a Louis XV. Boule cabinet, its black 
marble top adorned with Etruscan vases, a Venetian bowl, two 
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fifteenth-centuiy saints in carved Flembh oak, and a miniature of 
one of the English Wentworths, from whom the Merivales traced 
their descent as a junior branch. Then there was a card table 
belonging to the cabinet, its surface a fretwork of gilded brass 
floating in a sea of tortoise-shell banked in e)bony. The red 
marble mantel, too, with its Sevres cups, its Dresden dock and 
mirror, and its Oriental curious. These, like the willow-ware on 
the mantelpiece in the dining-room, were dusted by Lilian herself 
every morning ; and so Mrs, Merivale, thinking of her daughter, 
was brought to the Boule cabinet She passed her cloth medita- 
tively over the lion forming the handle of one of the Etruscan 
vases, oblivious of the group round the base which required more 
urgent attention. 

She had spoken confidently to her husband about Lilian ; and 
she knew still that Lilian's heart could not fail, not the love or the 
loyalty : but was there within her the courage to resist ? The trait 
Lilian shared most strikingly with the flower whose name she 
bore, was the capacity for wilting. Sensitiveness from a cold 
look or a harsh word, exaggeration of a fancied shght, self- 
reproach over an injustice she might imagine she had done to 
another, would cause Lilian to lose flesh and look worn from one 
hour to the next. True, she recovered as swiftly as the flower 
plunged into water ; distressed by small things, things as small 
brought reaction, and would restore her laughing radiant self; 
but there was a limit when the flower would wilt not to revive. 
For such a nature, would there be any rallying after true and pro- 
longed sorrow? Could she resist breaking at a severe blow? 
<' While her father lives, she must live for him," Mrs. Merivale 
thought, so concerned for her husband and child that she did not 
consider what the loss of either would mean for herself. ** I had 
better sound Lilian and see how she could stand it If it would 
be too much, then John must increase his patience and bear all 
things. Unless it is already too late ? " She glanced apprehen- 
sively at the clock. '' Ten ! " she exclaimed aloud. 

'< That's meant for me 1" A vision of gold hair and pink 
lawn wrapper burst into the drawing-room. <* Oh, maman dear, 

how could you try to dust yourself " Lilian broke out in a 

merry peal of laughter at the idea. '< I mean, how could you dust 
things without waiting for me ? You've intrenched on my domain. 
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madam, or trespassed, or whatever you call it 1 You've violated 
our most sacred covenants I You've " 

** I — I wanted something to do/' said Mrs. Merivale, helplessly, 
still at work on the Etruscan vase. 

*' But, dear little maman, you've polished the lion's back six 
times since I first peeped over the banisters — ^for I stopped 
horrified by the sight, and was watching you — ^and you haven't 
done anything for the gentlemen fighting and chasing each other 
round the base. It isn't fair, either, because being in a circle 
they can't escape, poor dears ; and they're stirring up so much 
dust that they're covered with it from their heads to their toes — 
which I don't suppose it's proper to mention, but it isn't proper 
either for them to be waltzing and fighting dressed in a sword 
and a breastplate 1 " Lilian paused, both for breath and to give 
her mother a chance to protest. But Mrs. Merivale did not heed. 
'< Infirm of purpose, give me the duster 1" Lilian declaimed, and 
she deftly slipped it firom her mother's fingers. 

"I want something to do, my child," said Mrs. Merivale, 
solemnly. " I am worried." 

''So am I," Lilian answered. ''Very much. He was at the 
Townsends' last night" 

"Then you " 

" No, I didn't say yes 1 But it made the fourteenth tune 1 " 

"Reggie Churchill?" 

Lilian nodded so energetically that her light hair, like spun 
gold, shook itself firee about her forehead and formed a halo 
round her smiling yet plaintive face. 

" I told hun the first time that he needn't try I And I've told 
him so every time since, but he simply won't believe I He said, 
to begin widi, that it must be because he didn't have a place. I 
told him it wasn't that ; but he wouUn't believe me. So he took 
to peddling stoves. If it's a reproach to a woman when she 
drives a man to drink, I don't know what it must be when she 
drives him to stoves 1 He thinks I'm responsible — as if I 
knew anything about hardware, and the strait and narrow way 
leading to it 1 And he says now that I won't have him on account 
of the stoves. In sheer self-defence I reminded him of what I'd 
said at the start, you know ; and he's so unreasonable he only grew 
annoyed and pretended I was trifling with him. It would be a 
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shame if I played with a young man's unsophisticated affections, 
wouldn't it? But then, you see, I know how dangerous I am, 
and so I'm careful. I wish he'd been careful with my glove. He 
always takes one when he gets a chance, and then he pretends 
it was by accident — as I suppose the chance is, because no sane 
person would think me barbarous enough to expose my precious 
gloves deliberately at the peril of their lives ! But while he was 
talking, or I was — probably I, since he must have consecrated his 
attention to it — he tied up my glove in a knot so tight that I 
haven't been able to undo it yet, and I don't believe I ever shall 
That's what made me late this morning — or partly ; it accounts 
for five minutes, anyhow. When he saw what he'd done, he told 
me I might remember him by it. If that's the kind of memories 
he's after, he doesn't aim very high ! " 

Mrs. Merivale cleared her throat. 

"I am sure I don't see what you have against Reggie 
Churchill," she said. ''I should rather have that boy about 
me than anybody I know. He must be earning at least a 
living." 

" If you want Mr. Churchill, you're quite welcome to him, 
maman dear," Lilian returned. " There's nobody to quarrel over 
him with you. It doesn't matter whether he's earning a living — 
you might waive that point at once. What's the use of a big house 
like this if we can't take in anybody extra ? Just let Mr. Churchill 
know, and he'll come running with his cow-hide trunk and his 
grandfather's silk hat — the one he trotted out for Bena Gage's 
wedding when all the little street boys chased him crying, ' Eat 
'em up, beaver I ' — and his variegated ties which always match his 
socks " 

'' Lilian ! " Mrs. Merivale protested. 

Lilian smiled with satisfaction before assuming an exaggerated 
simplicity: she had been resolved to scandalize her mother 
sooner or later as the only way to destroy moody depression. 

" Bena says so, maman ; ask her ! She says he's most dread- 
fuUy particular about that Anyhow, you can see for yourself 
when he comes to live here. But it's for usefulness and not for 
his decorative qualities that you'd want him, I suppose. He 
certainly could help in a good many things. Take dusting, for 
nstancel" Lilian rested her elbow on the marble slab of the 
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cabinet and agitated the silk rag gaily. '' Aunt Lucinda thinks 
I'm too good or too bad for work, I've never been able to make 
up my mind which ; and she wUl break loose and try her share 
of my duty. I caught her as late as yesterday with the comer of 
a kitchen towel tucked neatly under the point of a brass motive 
on the Boule table, and pulling as hard as she could to get it 
loose. Which — the cloth or the motive? Why, both, I suppose. 
That's where the confusion of the English language comes in as 
one of its beauties ; mean either thing and you can have the other 
accepted, unless you aimed at both, and then nobody will ever 
suspect That's condensation, and if s what I make a speciality 
of and am always doing to keep in practice. Besides, I'm just 
the right person to criticize the English language, since I don't 
know any other." 

''I wonder if he's earning a living," Mrs. Merivale said 
abstractedly for the second time. 

" Twenty dollars a month. That's what he made last month 
— he told me so. Month before, only ten. Hopes to make 
thirty this month, so as to keep up the happy average. You see, 
I'm in the inner details of the trade." 

'' He could not support a wife on that," Mrs. Merivale 
commented, still abstractedly. 

'' Dear maman, you are behind the times ! Twenty dollars a 
month is a great deal to live on. That's all Harry Sumner had 
when he married Bena Gage, because Colonel Sumner was too 
stingy to do anything for them. And they took a nice room on 
somebody's second floor, and they had a nice little kerosene 
stove she used to cook his dinner on in a cupboard, and they 
lived happily ever after until the god Mammon came to them in 
the insidious form of a rise of five dollars a month ; and then 
they felt they had to keep up their position by going to a most 
highly respectable boarding-house, and so they ran into debt, 
and Mr. Gage had to help them out, and Miss Serena has never 
forgiven a single one of them, and there was an end to home 
harmony 1 If Mr. Sumner and Bena had only contented them- 
selves with buying a new sofa-cushion and painting Watteau 
shepherdesses on the« kerosene stove when they got their rise, 
everything would have gone smoothly, including their Aunt 
Serbia's temper — perhaps. But the fact they managed perfectly 
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until they had more than twenty dollars, proves what I was 
maintaining, that it's quite enough to marry on/' 

" So — you would many Reggie? " 

^ I ? " Lilian ezdauned in alarm. " Oh, never 1 I wasn't 
talking of marrying him ! You said you would like to have him 
live here, and I answered he would certainly be useful about the 
house ; and you pretended people couldn't marry on twenty 
dollars a month, and I showed they could ; but / never thought 
of marrying Am/" 

** Do you mean there is anybody else you have thought of 
marrying?" Mrs. Merivale saw her opportunity. Lilian was 
ready to make the most serious confidences when she put on the 
mask of absurdity, flippancy seeming to save her over-sensitiveness 
from the shock of baxhig her souL 

''Thought of marrying, certainly; but never of marrying 
anybody," Lilian rejoined. " That awfiil notion of looking across 
the breakfast-table at the same man each morning has become 
such a warning to me that a co£fee-pot and a plate of waffles 
materialize between me and every man I know 1 Will Fitzalan, 
for instance, might be all right for an indefinite number of 
dinners; he's clever, and obliging, and always pretends to be in 
love with you so long as he's near you ; but that's no guarantee 
as to what his temper might be in the morning 1 Then there's 
Arthur Townsend, who always thinks he has to quote Br wning 
and Emerson at you to show he was at college. Do you think I 
want Browning and Emerson at breakfast, though I may like to 
read them in the afternoon? And take even Jack Gage, who 
is a nice boy, I'll admit; but he rows with Bena whenever 
she wears a green hat, because he doesn't like green; and 
I've known him to blow his horrid cigar-smoke in her face 
because she doesn't like it, and he says he must 'cure' herl 
Don't you know the sort of home tyrant he would make — 
especially when the cofiee was weak and the waffles were tough I 
Besides, if I took Jack I should have to take Miss Serena also 
— ^Aunt Serena ; and that would be simply too much ! She is a 
dear old soul, and of course it's only natural she should be soured. 
If my fianc^ was coming to marry me and stuck his head out 
of the train window because he saw ' Look out 1 ' written on 
a telq;raph-pole, and got his head popped ofif for his pains, 
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so that I had to recall the wedding invitations and give a funeral 
instead, like poor Miss Serena, I'm sure I should be as cross as 
she, and with little hope of mending. But I really think I should 
be considerate enough to flock all by my lonesome into some 
dark, cool comer, instead of mixing with others as Miss Serena 
does. If you want to know, maman, truly-ooly, Miss Serena's what 
stands in the way of my flailing in love with Mr. Gage himself." 

"Old Mr. Ezekiel 1 " Mrs. Merivale gasped. 

** He's papa's age, and I dare anybody to call papa old 1 But 
I do think he's the dearest man— except papa — who ever lived. 
And that eternal grumbling of his is only a pretext for him to say 
something nice and encouraging to wind up with, most of the 
time. There's courtliness for youi And intelligence— and 
appreciation — and everything else a woman wants from a man i 
Yes, and flattery too." 

*'I should judge you get enough of that from Jack and 
Reggie and the rest, from what I hear of your conversations. In 
£Bict, they seem to have nothing else to talk about." 

" Ob^ that's different 1 " Lilian said with a pout " If a man 
tells me my hair is beautiful or my expression divine or my eyes 
soul-inspiring, he only shows me his command of adjectives and 
wounds me by presuming to discuss an]rthing that belongs to me. 
He reminds me that he has the right to go out in the street and 
talk to other men about my hair or eyes or face, and they can 
haggle over me and match other girls against me as if I were 
some sort of animal in a prize show I Now, Mr. Gage knows 
better than to do that He will bend over your hand as he takes 
it and just i<H?k at your hair or your eyes ; and he will say two or 
three commonplace things whidi anybody might have thought of, 
though other people don't ; and you will feel the queen of women, 
and that his look paid you a tribute too sacred for him even to 
utter, and which must accordingly mean ever so much to you. 
Oh, what a shame he should have made a parson of himself I 
With his charm, he might have stepped out of a story by Grace 
King or Mrs. Harrison, or Mr. Page. But why aren't there more 
like him?" 

'*They were all young once," said Mrs. Merivale, holding out 
hope for the youths of Lilian's generation. 

But Lilian misunderstood. 
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** Don't I know it ! And don't I envy you the time you 
must have had as a girl, surrounded by men like those ! I do 
believe they were unique in the world, whereas men like ours 
to-day could be picked up in the corresponding class of any 
country." 

** With all this, you have not told me i^hom you thought of 
marrying,'' Mrs. Merivale prompted quickly, for Lilian showed 
signs of growing serious. 

''You mean whom I thought of not marrying!" Lilian 
corrected. ** The list is so long I had to stop, unless I wanted 
to carry it on into to-morrow. Because, afterwards I should 
have had to take up examples among the people I know, to 
establish my points. Oh, arguments are frightful responsibilities 1 
Now, one man who oughtn't to have been married is Harry 
Sumner; and I know another is Dr. Robert Howard. He is 
nice, and he's wildly in love with his wife, who's one of the most 
beautiful women one could imagine ; but he's always poking fun 
at everything and everybody, while she's so sad she can never 
laugh, but smiles, and oh ! so distantly that my whole heart goes 
out to her. You must manage to see more of her, maman." 

'* Who was she ? " Mrs. Merivale asked, not without anxiety 
that an outsider who had very recently been added to her 
acquaintances should possess such an attraction for her daughter. 

*' I don't know ; she's from the North somewhere; but he's a 
Howard from Howard County." 

''Ah 1" Mrs. Merivale said, quite satisfied by the explanation 
as Lilian had been in giving it. " I remember now, he came 
here to practice with Dr. Croman. And I've heard his skill 
highly spoken of, while he's considered very entertaining. So I 
don't understand why you should dislike him." 

"I don't. I only said he oughtn't to have got married. 
There are lots of people I like whom I wouldn't marry, and lots 

of people I don't like whom " Lilian checked herself, and 

laughed lightly. " I am talking such arrant nonsense ! " 

" Then taUc just two words more, and tell me what you have 
against Reggie Churchill." 

"Didn't I tell you he always matches his ties with his socks? 
And he wears his hair like a mop, so it's as much as Aunt 
Luanda fan do to keep from picking him up by the feet and 
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making a dab at the ceiling with him whenever he comes ! It is, 
maman, I can guess from the look in the tail of her eye ! And 
though I didn't tell you, he contrives to show his socks. He's as 
brazen about it as I am about my silk stockmgs over my ball 
slippers 1 " 

'* My child!" 

'' It's true, maman ! There's no use in trying to dodge big 
verities 1 The only difference is in the way if s done, don't you 
understand. If I sat down in a chair and coughed, and crossed 
my knees as he does—-" 

" Lilian l" 

'' And rumpled up my trousers — excuse me, I mean skirts — 
just so, and " 

« My ^earr child!" 

" And then coughed agab, and wiggled the toe of the shoe 
I'd stuck out so that nobody could help seeing it — wouldn't you 
term that brazen? But I sit down quietly to make my skirt 
cover even the tips of my slippers; and then I turn gently, 
so, to say something; and then I happen, quite accidentally, to 
move a little, so ; and then— without anybody, myself included, 
knowing how it came about, it's done, and a wee glimpse of the 
prettiest stocking in the room is under the frill of my skirt I " 

<' Lilian, I hope you never talk to people in this way ? " 

" I haven't yet, because I hadn't thought of it It's astonish- 
ing how talking teaches one to think ! But I shall henceforth, 
and I'll add that I caught the trick from you 1 " 

"But I never " 

*' You know you have a lovely foot — number two 1 I wish I 
had. And managing it to the best advantage may be spontaneous 
with you, but it's art with me, every bit ! " 

The excess of Lilian's gaiety had brought back a wave of 
Mrs. Merivale*s depression. 

'* Lilian, when your father lost that money, and I was beaten 
down by discouragement, your brave confidence was what first 
gave us heart But I have often wondered what might be the 
effect on you if we were to become really poor." 

" Effect on me? " Lilian asked with indifference. 

She had crossed to the mantel, and was passing her silken 
duster over the tear-drops on a vase of pink Venetian glass. The 
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emblems of sadness near the smilmg face brought a sense of 
dread to Mrs. Merivale which increased as she raised her eyes to 
the picture hanging above her daughter's head. She had noticed 
a resemblance between this saint and Lilian> but never had she 
been as vividly impressed as now by absolute similarity, though 
one countenance bespoke unconscious joy and the other aban- 
doned woe. 

It was one of the trophies brought back by Major Merivale 
from Italy in days before the Washington legislators, with the 
brilliancy and foresight which distinguish their genus in all parts 
of the world, had scented commercial rivalry between old master- 
pieces and the products of modem American artists, and had 
thought fit to exclude the former without considering how the 
latter were to gain form and taste and technique if deprived of 
sufficient examples for their authors to go by, or that a general 
exodus of artists to Europe for the purpose of studies rendered 
impossible at home, would be for an indefinite period not a fad 
but a necessity. 

The painting was Correggio's ''Repentant Magdalen," long 
known only through the description of it given by Veronica 
Gambara in her letter of September 3, 1528, addressed to Beatrice 
d'Este in Mantua. Classified as lost for no better reason than 
that it was imexposed to the ignorant criticism of those who visit 
museums as if they were speeding galleries, this picture, described 
as an effort in which Correggio had surpassed the art in which he 
was already a master, had remained in a Bolognese family, 
whence it had passed to the Government pawnshop at Rome to 
be sold anonymously that a grudge among heirs might be 
avenged. Well might Veronica comment : ** The beauty of her 
position, the expression of sublime though intense grief, and 
her very charming face, render her so lovely that everybody 
marvels." 

Here was no sham of pose, as with Titian's ** Magdalen" ; no 
hysterical emotion, as with Guido Reni's; no revolting vulgarity, 
as with Miuillo's ; no shameful coquetry, as with the Dresden 
"Reclining Magdalen" of contested authenticity. With head 
thrown back, foreshortening a face of warm living beauty, soft in 
line and luscious in colour, this Magdalen, with hands clasped 
upon her breast, looked up at a rude cross bound to the root of 
some shrub growing in the rock which, shelving out^ ConsftA. ^^ 

X 
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top of the cavern at the entrance of which she was kneeling, 
although the canvas, cut down from its original proportions, 
showed her but a litde beneath the waist, and allowed only a 
glimpse of the dim yet luminous green-blue sky and the horizon 
line of the desert to which she had fled. From her great brown 
eyes tears of love as of suffering welled forth, each a sparkling 
jewel of atonement on cheeks of that dazzling peach-hue which 
only Correggio's glazes of oil colours over a ground of grisaille 
could render. The parted lips and falling jaw expressed the 
relaxation of despair, while her hands themselves bespoke her 
grief more eloquently yet, as the loose arms uplifted fast-knit 
fingers, the little finger of the left symbolically slipped beneath 
the right to betray the tendency for resbting destiny. 

However, it was in the hair that the deepest mystery of the 
picture resided. If Coireggio alone, of all artists of all times, 
knew how to paint hair, he had here introduced an effect 
unparalleled even in his own works. Her wealth of shining 
golden locks, dark ahnost to auburn where they lay in masses, 
light ahnost as hemp where the strands fell apart, flowed down 
on each side of her head to caress her shoulders and mingle 
with the white and blue drapery enveloping her gloriously 
modelled arms. But under the right shoulder a few stray 
wisps upon the chest had taken peculiar shape, winding round 
a strange play of shadows on the polished skin; hair and 
shadows formed together the reflection of a &ce — her face — 
as upon a still sheet of water, half defined, yet eternally fixed 
and hauntingly absorbing, a mask of the face above, as beautiful 
and as real, but with closed eyes tranquil in the fix>zen subUmity 
of death. Daily as she saw die picture, never had Mrs. Merivale 
been so penetrated by the apparition of this ghost-face as now, 
while a ray of sunshine glowed on it and Lilian stood smiling 
below, one hand on the glass tears of the vase. 

Suddenly Lilian's smile faded. She had scanned her mother's 
changing expression without divining its cause. 

''Effect on me?" she said again. Her voice, her entire 
appearance had undergone a swift transition. She had passed 
through what she herself as a child had termed "cheering down," 
when in a flash her spirits would wilt and vanish as inexplicably 
as ihey had come. 
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Mrs. Merivale's courage failed her. 

''When I am tired and nervous, I think of such silly things 1 
Don't mind me, my child," she said deprecatingly. 

There was a step in the street ; the old garden gate opened 
with a creaking of the latch and closed with a creaking of the 
hinges. Major Merivale's step rang out on the tile pathway that 
led from the fence to the verandah. His habitual brisk energy 
was gone ; he walked slowly, reluctantly. Mrs. Merivale rested 
her hand on the Boule table. 

It had come, then? 

Lilian ran out in the hall to meet her £ather, refuge of her 
woes and disperser of her chance depression. 

" Oh, you darling ! " she cried. "You knew I wanted you, 
didn't you ? That's why you came back, though you never do at 
this hour. But every strong prophecy is a — I mean every strong 
desire is a prophecy of fulfihnent. There, wasn't I a good girl to 
learn that ? I don't remember who said it^ but it shows I've been 
reading something serious, doesn't it ? Unless it's what you were 
saying yesterday I " 

She laughed as she spoke, clasping her hands behind his neck 
and laying her head on his shoulder, not observing him, and 
thinking solely of the mood from which he would save her. 

He groaned, and sank into a chair, drawing her on his knees 
and clinging to her. 

" Lilian I Lilian ! I've left the Factory 1 " 

Mrs. Merivale had waited, standing in the centre of the 
drawing-room, rigid in her place. Through the open door she 
had seen and heard. Her husband's face had told the story 
while Lilian's words had racked him. Now she saw Lilian 
alter. Lilian had not spoken, but there was a new expression 
in her lithe white arms, in the graceful lines of her form, the 
teasing and challenging left aside to become imploring and 
consoling. Mrs. Merivale, silent and motionless where the shock 
had left her, watched the two together who thought of each other 
— ^while she, alone, thought of them both. 



CHAPTER IV 
HOW A LOOK MAY BE A SEPARATING LINK 

THE rupture between Major Merivale and Alfred Elkins 
supplied Paulsville with material for the most sensational 
gossiping in an entire generation. It must be confessed that 
such orgies of words were not unusual in the community ; only 
the subject-matter was rarely as good. Indeed, it sufficed for 
any fact, however minute provided it were connected with some 
resident, to be repeated once, and it would proceed to course 
through the streets of the town and over the minds of the people 
like quicksilver on marble. 

This speed and zest had been brought to their present 
attainments by long practice. Flammarion suggests in one of 
his works that mankind was condemned to eating and drinking 
and gastric woes because a pre-historic oyster sucked in a drop 
of polluted water, and liked it, and looked for more, and 
mentioned it to its fellows; so that digestive organs were 
gradually evolved to dispose of the drops, and the development 
passed through successive generations of emancipated oysters, 
until the whole of the animal kingdom was affected and afflicted 
accordmgly. Now, nobody having known Paulsville at any time 
since its foundation would have dreamed of comparing its 
inhabitants to oysters, though some might have pronounced 
the town itself a mussel. But, like Flammarion's pre-historic 
oyster, a drop of pollution in the form of gossip had been 
tasted in the remote days of Paulsville innocence, and had 
been liked, and talked about, and so more followed fast in 
an unremitting stream. 

The theme of the gossip was as elastic as the person selected 
for victim. Sometimes it was that Miss Serena Gage had once 
more shown the perversity of her character in adopting a stray 
little black-and-tan whm everybody knew the appropriate pet for 
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an old maid was a cat. Again, it was that Jack Gage had been 
seen five times in the past week with Mamie Churchill, and so 
they must be secretly engaged. Or else it was that Colonel 
Sumner, whose &mily name and war record had earned for him 
the foremost place among the lawyers of the town, had deterred 
some money for an unsuspecting heir — and an extension was 
being built to the Sumner house while the heir was seeking 
cheaper quarters. Sometimes it was that Dr. Croman had tried 
on a patient a new treatment which was not yet safe, having 
only been experimented and adopted by the leading hospitals 
in New York, London, and Paris, and so the precious lives of 
Paulsville ought not to be jeopardized with it. Or again, it was 
that the cushions of Mrs. Merivale's caniage had been re-covered, 
and the old coachman Ishmael had some new clothes, so that 
the Major's supposedly unfortunate investment must have turned 
out well after all In short, if there were a subject supplying the 
flimsiest pretext, Paulsville would take it up, and expand it, and 
improve it Each one knew infinitely more about his neighbour's 
affairs than he did of his own. They discussed others' business, 
others^ families, others' servants. They mourned alike over 
innovations and decay. They theorized over pinheads and 
argued over threads. And yet they never reached the end of 
argument, or theory, or report, nor could contrary evidence 
kill any scandal once started, or even check its development. 

This taste for personal information was the direct outcome of 
the merit on which, among many, Paulsville most prided itself : the 
discretion of its newspapers. It was contrary to etiquette for the 
local press to mention personal affairs. And so the vitiated tastes 
that the greatest modem power for good, the press, encourages to 
the best of its opportunities in other parts of America, found 
expression in the mouths of Paulsville — ^the impertinent prying 
into other people's lives and actions, with uncharitableness 
lending an edge to curiosity. 

The most singular part of the phenomenon in Paulsville was 
that women were not the chief disseminators of news; and while 
they did their utmost to hand it on when it came to them, they 
received most of their information from their husbands, who 
had transformed the Jefferson Club into headquarters for gossip. 
Here it was that reputations were made or destroyed — ^generally 
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the latter, though any resident of PaulsviUe was apt to be long- 
enduring so as to resist moral destructions oft repeated. And 
here it was that the Merivale-Elkins feud met with an astounding 
interpretation. 

It had from the outset been the prevailing opinion that a 
Merivale should never have leased himself to an Elkins, and the 
Major, unquestioned as was his position, had with difficulty cleared 
away the odium in which many professed to hold him because 
he was prosperous while they were straitened. Full many a 
Moses returning from the mountain with stones in his hand, has 
denounced a golden calf which existed not save in his mind 
where jealousy lent an in&mous shape to the precious metal 
possessed by others. So most of the talk turned on the past 
relations of Merivale with Elkins, and the credit deserved by the 
former, who was necessarily in the right, for having finally 
awakened to his duty and made a sacrifice required by the 
community fix>mlove of their fair £une and his. 

But Ike Bamet, the town fool, being in the condition which 
is credited with depriving a man of the use of his mind and legs, 
but which most often, and for his greater confiision, only modifies 
their application, broke in upon these benevolent comments with 
a cunning wink, saying he knew what the trouble was. That 
young cub of a Bloke had set his eyes on Lilian Merivale — had 
thrown his upstart Khedival handkerchief at her, confound his 
impudence — and old man Elkins had ordered the Major to hand 
over his dai^hter or clear out, and there was only one thing for a 
Virginia gentleman to do, and the Major had done it, and Elkins 
was too much of a coward to take up the affi-ont On a theme less 
engrossing, or where a name less noteworthy had been at stake, 
even PaulsviUe might have reserved its judgment before pro- 
claiming the tale to be a fact based on inside information. But 
as it was, and despite Ike Bamet's notorious character as a wag 
and a sot, the news received the hall-mark of repetition at the 
mouths of several highly-esteemed gossips. And after that it 
became common property for all save those directly concerned. 

For the gulf of sQence had fallen between the Merivales and 
PaulsviUe — the silence created on one side by fear of an unguarded 
word which might offend, and upheld on the other by pride dis- 
daining sympathy. Those who saw Major Merivale walk the 
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streets with erect head and imperious step knew that he was 
seeking work, but knew also that he would only half ask whfle 
others would not venture to ofifer. Mrs. Merivale, who never 
left the house except in her carriage, found it convenient to go 
out more rarely, alleging that the aged mare Stafford was easily 
tired; but then she showed herself serene and indifferent 
Lilian alone had not mastered up courage to face the world 
under changed conditions. After wilting beneath the blow, she 
had blossomed out again as soon as she felt how much her vain 
depression added to the real distress round her. Yet she had 
read Emerson to a purpose, and having learned by heart the 
difference between living in one's own way when alone or when 
in contact with the world, she accepted the difficulty as insur- 
mountable, and decided to live apart for the rest of her days. 
Never, she vowed, taking for confidante the kitchen cat since 
any other member of the £unily would have protested, never 
would she expose herself again to contact with mankind ; and she 
proceeded to declaim in very bad school-French some ill-chosen 
lines from Z^ Misanthrope which, as she should have known, 
happened to deal with taste in the composition of poetry. 

She adhered to her resolve for six whole days, at the end 
of which time she judged herself as hardened to solitude and 
abnegation as a Carmelite nun — ^if those were the ones who never 
spoke, though she was not quite sure. Then Satan entered the 
cell. His form was insidious, as alwajrs. He arrived in a 
cordial note from Mrs. Howard reminding Lilian of a promise to 
pour tea on the morrow. And since the simplest thing to do in 
a dilemma is to accept another's solution, however unadvised, 
Lilian yielded. Compunction flew after her note, but failed to 
stop it ; and so Lilian had to cast about for justification. It was 
true that a new peach-blow organdie with pink ribbons and a 
Leghorn hat with a large ostrich feather, neither of which Pauls- 
ville had yet seen, might in themselves restore her father's credit 
Dressed like that, provided she could cultivate a radiant counte- 
nance to match, she would be the living proof that nothing was 
wrong with the Merivale fortunes, and so would help her father to 
find a magnificent position. 

So, duty being on her side once more, as it had been when 
her policy was precisely the opposite, Lilian arrayed herself in her 
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splendour and sallied forth into the street with a fine assurance 
which waned only as she reached Mrs. Howard's door. Would 
Mrs. Howard attempt to question or sympathize ? But no ; she 
was a woman of exceptional tact and refinement ; though too 
reserved to speak of herself, her every word and movement, as 
well as each article surrounding her, proclaimed her antecedents. 
She had brought a dainty grace not without dignity even into this 
modest little house, at which Paulsville had smiled pityingly 
when the Howards took it after their marriage. To choose a 
box of a house like that, and try to fiimish it on next to nothing 
a year! Paulsville exclaimed. For the pair were poor — ^the 
veriest infant knew that. Mr. Peyton Howard of Howard County 
had cut his son Robert ofif. There was a considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the reasons for this paternal sternness. Some 
said it was because Dr. Howard had married his present wife, 
others claimed it was that he had not married her before ; a few 
alleged the father was simply insane, and as many insinuated it 
was a hoax to hide the true state of the family's finances, since, 
for all their pretensions, the Howards had precious little money 
anybody knew about for a fact. So much for Dr. Howard's 
independent means; and as for his profession, while he might be 
the assistant of the leading physician in Paulsville, he could not 
pretend to a fixed practice should aught befall lus chief or their 
friendship, and while on account of the elder man's fidling health 
it might be Dr. Howard who attended most of the patients, it 
was Dr. Croman who collected most of the bills. 

With these premises, Paulsville gossips could fancy the sort of 
furniture the Howards would put in their ridiculous house, and 
idvance descriptions made in the abstract took on the import- 
ance of the concrete. Nasty new things in lacquer and rattan ; 
Japanese nonsense on the mantels and plants in gaudy pots on 
the window-sills ; cushions scattered about to deceive at least the 
eye as to the discomfort of the seats ; common prints on the walls 
in flimsy firames. When Paulsville saw the rooms with their not 
abundant but well-chosen furniture of colonial style, bought for a 
trifle in a land where the value of articles, unless commonplace 
and modern, depends upon the tradition in one's particular 
fiunily, and where the second-hand dealer in the back street will 
a ccept any price for furniture umnadLetable because it belonged 
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to somebody else's grandfather — there was a conviction that 
deceit must have been practised. Either Mrs. Howard was 
shockingly extravagant and had ruined her poor husband by 
buying a second set after finding the first unsuitable ; or else a 
'^ fiiend " (beneath which word Lilian Merivale's name was con- 
cealed) must have come to the rescue firom charitable motives. 
And at best, it was deplorable taste for a new-comer, an outsider, 
a nobody, to start out with second-hand ancestral furniture. 
There would be a gallery of family portraits blossoming out next, 
unless Lilian again came to the rescue. 

Lilian had, indeed, taken up Mrs. Howard on Mrs. Croman's 
strong recommendation, and had thus made the entering wedge 
into Paulsville society. At present, Mrs. Howard was imperilling 
her fiiture by the inauguration of at home days in flat contradiction 
with PaulsvUle principles, since they were neither formal receptions 
nor informal staying-ins. Though Mrs. Howard did not suspect 
it, the people who hastened to call were inspired solely by curiosity 
to see what would happen and the pleasure of relating the whole 
afterwards to those who missed the performance; and Lilian was 
held responsible for anything which went wrong. 

There was a shock at the first contact, this afternoon. The 
front door was opened by a negro girl with a cap twisted over one 
ear and the bow pointed backwards, while in the middle of her 
white apron the prints of ten amazingly dirty fingers had been 
laid. Might not one innovation at a time have been enough, 
Lilian groaned inwardly. There was Paulsville searching zealously 
for a pretext to laugh, and here was Mrs. Howard devising it 
and spreading it out Lilian's duty was to intervene; yet if 
Mrs. Howard, being appealed to, took Jane the wrong way — as an 
outsider almost inevitably would — every chance of rescue would 
be removed. Some handsome present had bought Jane's consent 
to don these accoutrements, and she was now begging further 
hostages firom fortune; but, negro-like, the attentions paid her 
had raised to such a pitch her notions of her own deserts and 
expectations as to the magnitude of the next gift, that nothing 
which could have been offered would have any effect save to 
awaken scorn and disgust, prompting Jane to strike then and 
there, and leave the hostess to manage as best she might with the 
guests. Since the responsibility was bound to fall upon her, 
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Lilian took it at once, and applied her own methods for such 
predicaments. 

'' Oh, Jane, how fine you are ! " she said familiarly. ** What a 
pretty cap, and it's so becoming I " The negress had begun to 
unbend, and had reefed in a full inch of protruding lip. ''A 
lovely ribbon, too. You were awfully clever to know how to put 
the cap on so well You must have been already with a lady as 
stylish as Miss Eleanor. Oh, wait 1 You've made it slip just a 
little. There!'' While speaking, Lilian had defUy set the cap 
straight, and anchored it by two pius to Jane's tight short plaits of 
kinky hair. ** And your apron, too I If s all the fashion to wear 
them. But what a pity Miss Eleanor didn't think of giving you 
a fresh one for this afternoon ! Perhaps you didn't like to ask 
her ? You are so considerate, Jane I Well, I'll ask her for you. 
Unless you know where to find them? You do? Yes, go and 
get one, then ; I'll explain to Miss Eleanor, because I'm sure she 
must be very, very busy." 

*^ Yessum, Miss Lillie, uh'll go straight off," Jane said, dis- 
playing her wisdom teeth in a smile of ecstatic vanity. *'Uh 
didn't like fo' bisturb Miss Eleanor w'en he busy, an' axe 'em 
pummission; but uh'll go fetch de ap'on no%, Yankee ma'am. 
Miss LiUie." 

** All right," Lilian answered, as she passed into the drawing- 
room, where she found the hostess midway between despair and 
laughter. 

*<She wouldn't put them straight, and wouldn't take them 
off," Mrs. Howard sighed in a whisper. " I didn't know what 
to do!" 

" You probably did everything except the only thing — flatter 
her," Lilian said, casting a satisfied glance about the room and 
then at Mrs. Howard. *' Those mahogany chairs are simply 
sup^b, with that upholstery I " 

" Which I bought at Wright's bargain counter, and nailed on 
with my own long-suffering hands 1 " Eleanor added. ** I've 
covered all the chairs in the room, so I can truthfully say they 
were made to order I " 

" If s certainly just the setting you need," Lilian said, watching 
the other's tall figure moving amid the old furniture in a simple 
yet exquisite dress of lightly striped grey siJk, with bands of lace 
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fonning walb of Troy on the skirt and bodice. " Why don't you 
leave the flowers on that table, though ? They'll look so stiff on 
the mantel'' 

** Men have too much of a talent for upsetting things on small 
tables. I am haunted by visions of my favourite vase smashed 
on my only carpet! And as Blokington Elkins appears to be 
particularly clumsy, I am taking no risks," Eleanor explained. 

Lilian had seated herself at the tea-table, and was arranging 
the cups when Eleanor's words caused her to drop a spoon in the 
cream-jug. 

*« Mrs. Howard 1 Not that man ! " 

<* Why not ? Nobody has asked him anywhere since he came 
back. Some one had to begin." 

<* Nobody asked him anywhere before he went away. He's 
simply impossible. He isn't asked, because people don't want 
him. Don't you see that if he had been presentable, one of our 
own " Lilian flushed and broke off. 

'< One of our own people would have taken him up," Eleanor 
terminated composedly. <' Not necessarily, I think. They may 
not do justice to him." 

"Do you?" 

" Of course not, because I don't know him sufficiently. But 
I wanted him for the precise reason that others don't want him, 
and I saw an opportunity." 

" When you change an opinion in Paulsville, you can use the 
argument to raise the universe," Lilian said wisely. " We always 
insist on living and thinking just as we have for years and years. 
I admit old Mr. Elkins may have much to do with the prejudice 
against Bloke — I beg your pardon, I mean young Mr. Elkins. 
Wouldn't a conceited snob like that be tremendously flattered if 
he'd come in and heard me ! We talk about him so much that 
we must caU him by his name, to go quicker, and because — 
because it's so common that it shows his origin 1" 

" I don't see what the popular feeling against Mr. Elkins can 
have to do with Bloke, as you call him. Besides, I cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Elkins himself should be disliked. I think him 
distinctly interesting, even original at times. And there can be 
no question as to his ability. I own he is rather dtnde^ but how 
many people are ! " 
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'< You have met him, then ? " Lilian asked in surprise. 

'* Yes. You know he is one of Dr. Croman's patients, so of 
course my husband visits him ; last week he had a frightful attack 
of gout, and I heard such a dismal description of him alone in that 
great house, neglected even by Bloke, that I asked if I might go 
to see him. Dear Mrs. Croman was horrified ! But Dr. Howard 
was more humane. So I went Mr. Elkins seemed rather to 
resent the intrusion, but I got him talking on things which 
interested him, and we got on very welL He says he is going to 
invite Dr. Howard and myself to dinner, to meet some New York 
business men he is expecting. I was going when Bloke came in, 
and that gave me the idea of asking him here." 

*' My dear Mrs. Howard, you are lost, simply lost socially, if 
you let Elkinses entertain you ! Nobody goes there. We've been 
ostracizmg him for thirty years! " 

" We—for thirty years I " echoed Eleanor. " That does not at 
all tally with your appearance. Miss Merivale ! If you have been 
doing anything for as much as a quarter of a century, I wish you 
would tell me what you use for your complexion ! " 

As though to give up her secret. Miss Merivale proceeded 
instantly to apply her complexion tonic in the form of a very red 
blush, there under Mrs. Howard's eyes. 

" Well, maman told me, and Miss Serena ; we all tell each 
other ; and so I learn," Lilian explained 

** More's the pity for you, my dear. You fill your head with 
other people's prejudices." 

Lilian underwent one of her characteristic swift changes, 
depression succeeding constraint after this had replaced animation. 

" I wouldn't have spoken ill of Mr. Elkins simply because papa 
had a difference with him," she said. 

Eleanor laid her hand on Lilian's in an impulsive movement 
of sympathy. 

'* I beg your pardon. I did not know/' she said. 

Lilian could not have believed that any one in Paulsville 
ignored what had passed. But then, Mrs. Howard was an out- 
sider. 

" Papa and Mr. Elkins have parted," Lilian said. Her eyes 
had reddened, and she held them lowered. 

" Lilian ! " Eleanor exclaimed. In her surprise she had 
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forgotten that they were still on a footing of formality. She saw 
nevertheless that the unconscious familiarity had touched the girl, 
and she did not make the mistake of insisting upon it by correction 
or development. Nor did she question. Quietly raising her 
hand to smoothe her hair, she asked, ''Have you' learned how to 
manage my new kettle ? " 

For the first time when not dealing with either her father or 
her mother, Lilian Merivale felt that she was understood. She 
was ready to accept for better or worse the influence of the older 
and more experienced woman. 

'' Awful new system, no I " she laughed, as if nothmg had 
saddened her. "Why would you import this wickless thing? I 
like the old arrangement better." 

'' Which could never make water boQ," Eleanor commented. 

'' It could — when Aunt Lucinda had just taken it ofif the 
kitchen stove 1 It was so wildly exciting to have her bring it in 
the dining-room in a big black saucepan when I'd put a silver 
pitcher ready for her in the pantry ! " 

Eleanor stood back from her flowers in critical examination. 

*' It is indeed hard to make these servants understand," she 
said. " Did you ever try having at home days ? " 

Lilian's merry laugh rang out 

'' I should say I did try ! I started gently by asking only two 
or three girls I knew particularly weU, so they would be merciful" 

'' That is a poor guarantee. But go on." 

" I met Mamie ChurchiU, and asked her to come in for a cup 
of tea next Wednesday afternoon; and then I asked Emmie 
Townsend and Bena Gage who'd married Harry Sumner only a 
few weeks before. Bena looked surprised, and said, 'Alone?' 
and then said she couldn't, without offering any excuse. Of 
course girls do drop out of the movement in Paulsville when 
they're married, and I thought Bena was only beginning early, 
though she might have made an exception for me. But Mamie 
and Emmie said they would come ; and I got everything beauti- 
fully ready on Wednesday. I laid out the little Wentworth 
bandy-legged table with maman's Chinese enamel tea-caddy and 
the Indian sugar-dish, and the silver tea-set presented to grand- 
papa when he was Governor, and the rest ; and I gave fresh and 
minute mstructions to Aunt Luanda about the pitcher for hot 
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water, vowing I should go to bed for a week if I saw the handle 
of a saucepan within a mile of the drawing-room door. Then I 
sat down and waited. I stayed there all the afternoon, waiting and 
waiting, and nobody came ; and I thought those girls simply too 
mean. But at half-past seven in came Mamie and Enmiie together 
— for supper ! That was their tea and afternoon ! " 

''I don't envy them when they awoke to the situation,'* 
Eleanor observed, flattering herself that she would have taken 
care not to betray aught was wrong. 

** Dear me, they didn't wake up to it ! I didn't give them a 
chance ! I fluttered about showing them a new hat, while Aunt 
Lucinda ran to the comer grocery to buy some sardines, and we 
had the cakes I had got for five o'clock. Nobody suspected, and 
so nobody could make fun of me. But I haven't dared risk such 
experiments again, partly so the girls shouldn't remember and 
understand, and partly for fear somebody else might break out 
the same way ! Now, I'm glad I gave it up, because you're the 
only person in Paulsville who really imderstands how to enter- 
tain. The rest of us only see our friends, if it^s two or twenty, it 
makes no difiference ; but you receive." 

From the Paulsville point of view, the compliment was 
doubtful ; but Eleanor took it in good part, casting a contented 
glance about her. 

'^ I am beginning to feel at home and be comfortable. Of 
course we have to go very carefully, as yet ; Robert is only starting 
his practice." The use of her husband's Christian name was a 
further familiarity which Eleanor knew would appeal to Lilian 
without the latter analyzing it *' People are so nice to me that I 
don't at all realize I am a stranger." 

<< You couldn't be a stranger after marrying a Howard," Lilian 
corrected gently. 

^Oh, of course; that excuses me for anything I" Eleanor 
returned, with a tinge of irony nearer akin to sadness than bitter- 
ness. *'Andso " 

The ringing of the street bell interrupted Eleanor. Lilian 
sprang up and moved away from the tea-table. 

** It may be Blokington Elkins I " she exclaimed. ** I simply 
wiff not poor his tea for him. You! don't know what you're 
doing by inviting him t" 
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''You can't leave yonr place!" Eleanor protested himiedly. 
"Who will make the tea?" 

''You will, and you'll look lovely there/' Lilian answered. 
"Besides, Paulsville would expect it of you as hostess — ^we're not 
advanced in those things, you know. Remember, I'm simply 
jTour first caller. It will be bad enough to drink tea in the same 
room with Blokington Elkins if he comes before I can run away, 
but I simply will not pour it for him 1 " 

A minute later, Lilian perceived that it was for an instalment 
of Paulsville aristocracy that she had resigned her post of honour ; 
yet she was not sorry, for her recreant spirit told her she would 
not carry ofif the situation to her father's glory or her own, and 
she was therefore best in obscurity. This, however, failed to 
come to her. As successive callers entered, she was more and 
more the involuntary centre of the circle, the distressed cynosure 
of indiscreet eyes. Could imagination or supersensitiveness 
account for the cold disapproval which she divined lurking under 
cordial greetings? If any one ought to be at ease with these 
particular women, if any one were blood of their blood and 
idea of their ideas, it was Lilian Merivale ; but something was 
lacking — or added — to-day. Did they fear to wound her by 
a thoughtless allusion, or had misfortune changed her in their 
esteem ? Scarcely the former, since considerateness was not in 
their fiBu:es now; scarcely the latter, since money-worship was 
not in their customs ever. 

Lilian longed to flee, but obstinacy made her tarry on through 
silence, through coldness, through unspoken mockery and over- 
spoken civility. It was with a sense of guilt that she heard the 
bell ring again and the tread of a man's heels in the hall : she had 
had opportunities galore for going. Guilt, yet relief too ; for 
disagreeable as it was to be exposed to meeting Bloke Elkins, it 
would at least supply a diversion from this, while leaving her in 
the field to conquer should the tide of battle turn her way against 
those horrid girls. 

An agitated silence had fallen on Mrs. Howard's callers. 
Men did not attend afternoon functions in social Paulsville. 
Necks were twisted, eyes were flashed, chins indrawn, heads 
shaken, fiuis fluttered Looks of reproof were shot at Lilian, as 
if to say, " You ought really to have warned her." But paralyzing 
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amazement overtook the group and froze expression and sus- 
pended movement as they recognized the new-comer. 

It was a young man of about twenty-two, with smooth 
reddish-brown hair, long lean jaws, a strong angular chin, a full 
drooping mouth, a nose with bevelled nostrils, and large lustrous 
violet eyes whose effect was somewhat marred by a lazy falling of 
the outer comers of the lids giving him an air of shrewd dis- 
passionate calculation. Such a face in a setting of rough clothes 
would have been inspiring from its capacity for development, 
its concentrated individuality, its marked superiority over what 
might have been expected. But peering over a tight frock-coat 
and a flaring tie with a diamond pin, what ought to have been 
only the out-of-place sank to the commonplace, detaching a sense 
of checked expansion and predestined failure which shocked and 
almost revolted. 

''I was about to give you up," Eleanor said, advancing to 
meet him. 

He took her outstretched hand and pressed it so that the rings 
cut into the flesh. 

*' I was trying a new horse ; bully gait on him, and I forgot 
this," he explained. 

The group exchanged scandalized glances. Such stories of 
Bloke Elkins as could stand polite repeating were, for the most 
part, connected with horses ; and if the natives of Paulsville were 
so familiar with his appearance, it was because of his habit to ride 
out daily. And here he was living up to his deplorable reputation 
by dragging horses into the first respectable conversation he had 
ever been honoured with. 

'* Miss Gage, may I present Mr. Blokmgton Elkms?" Eleanor 
said smoothly. 

" Glad to meet you." As he spoke, Bloke strode forward and 
took in his energetic grip a hand which the lady had not intended 
to offer. " I didn't catch your name ? " 

Miss Serena, who had hastily straightened her eternal black 
skirt, twisted the rosettes on each side of her narrow ribbon 
collar, patted the strings of her plain close-fitting bonnet, and set 
her black bag primly on her knees — she had not changed in looks, 
in dress, or in opinions within the memory of Lilian's generation 
— ^threw back her head as if stricken with meningitis. That any 
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one in Paulsville, even an Elkins, should require to hear the 
illustrious name of Gage twice before retaining it, was nothing 
short of infamous. Eleanor plunged into a fresh introduction, to 
Miss Serena's niece Bena Sumner, who found nothing to say or 
to do, and so Eleanor passed on m restored comfort 

Now, Mrs. Howard had spent enough of her life abroad to 
gather the notion that it is not an imperative duty of hosts to 
force people upon one another simply because they happen 
to come under the same roof. She did not apply the radical 
methods of some Americans who, having been for a whole season 
in Europe, think themselves clever and fashionable in leaving 
their guests to flounder about without understanding the custom or 
knowing how to apply it : these ladies having, in their marvellous 
adaptability to ''the right thing," failed to notice that where 
Europeans do not introduce it is because a large proportion of 
the guests are ahready acquainted, and the rest know enough of 
each other and of the custom to experience no restraint ; and 
that where an outsider chances among them, good care is taken 
that he should meet old friends of the house who can put him at 
ease. Therefore Eleanor, while not herding people together for 
the pleasure of making them uncomfortable by her ''foreign" 
ways, saw no obligation to throw in contact any who might not 
care for each other's acquaintance; and Lilian Merivale having 
distinctly expressed abhonence for Blokington Elkins, and enough 
persons being present to keep both amused, Eleanor deftly skipped 
here and there in the presentations so that irregularity in order 
should allow Lilian's omission to go imnoticed. And so it 
might have passed, if Lilian had not been the centre of general 
attention. 

Lilian, not initiated to such ideas, was supersensitive to-day ; 
for her, Mrs. Howard had overlooked her as a negligible quantity. 
She judged introductions inevitable evils^ and anxious as she 
might be to avoid Bloke Elkins, she felt slighted and ofiended 
by being held out of the way. Her hostess's action seemed to 
inaugurate a new era in which Lilian Merivale was no longer to 
rule a large fraction of Paulsville according to her whims. And 
the girls were there to read the signs of the times — ^times their 
altered mien had foreshadowed, though Lilian might have striven 
not to believe. 
f 
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Distressed as she was by this reflection, Lilian fared better 
than if she had divined the truth as to what the girls were think- 
ing. They had indeed seen ; but to them, it meant that since 
Lilian Merivale and Blokington Elkins did not have to be intro- 
duced, the two must have met already, and this attempt to pose 
before the world as strangers supplied confirmation with improve- 
ments of the rumours which had been current. Overwhelming con- 
viction lay there for any who might have inclined to charity. 

Meanwhile, the contribution which Eleanor was making to 
Paulsville society stood miserably on the outskirts of the group 
with cold hostile eyes fixed on him in imitation of the freezing 
example set by Miss Serena. '' If I can either placate her or get 
her out of the way, I may yet save him and myself," Eleanor 
thought And to do so became a point of self-respect with a 
woman rarely without resource when she sought one. 

" Mr. Elkins, you will let me give you some tea ? " 

Mrs. Howard's words drew him towards her as she busied 
herself at the table. It was something already gained to have the 
group's target taken firom the field and put next to the stand of 
honour, so that if they persisted in their ocular bombardments a 
fair share of the shot would reach Eleanor, who was sufficiently 
incensed to return the fire with interest What 1 Because this 
man's adoptive father was unpopular, he was to be treated rudely 
in her house by people certainly not his equals in wealth, and 
probably his inferiors in ability too ? People whose sole advantage 
lay in training, and who were usbg it to grind him down to the 
dust ? For shame ! Eleanor would make him conspicuous by 
the ease at which she knew she could put him, to atone for the 
discomfiture to which he had been subjected; the cordial 
attentions which she would pay him would be a fitting answer 
to the aversion which the rest had combined to show. 

''Sugar, of course — and lemon? Or cream? Certainly." 
Eleanor had had time to think out the means for suppressing 
Miss Serena. Her words tripped one after another with such 
spontaneity that nobody could have guessed the sequence had 
been carefully planned. '*! have rather a prejudice against 
lemon in tea — ^not for the taste's sake, but appearances'; the 
sugar looks so forlorn melting in the bottom of the cup, and 
only the opaqueness of the cream can hide it The colour of 
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the tea and the block of sugar make a sort of white-and-tan 
combination, so to speak, which — oh, by-the-bye, Miss Gage, 
I have such an interesting book on black-and-tans 1 I had no 
idea how many varieties there were. The English do these 
things so thoroughly! A whole volume on one single race of 
dogs ! A friend sent it to Dr. Howard from London, and I 
thought of you as soon as I saw it'' 

Miss Serena, whose interest in her new pet had become a 
monomania, forgot Bloke Elkins in a trice. 

** You don't say 1 Might I look at it some time ? Of course 
I couldn't now; but " 

" Yes, indeed, you may have it at once. I might forget, you 
know I " Eleanor rang. "Jane, please bring me the little blue- 
bound volume I put on my book-shelf this morning. You know, 
with the gilt picture of a dog on the back. I should have sent it 
to you, Miss Gage, except that I hoped to see you this afternoon* 
Mr. Elkins, I suppose you don't care for dogs? Or not small 
ones, at all events ? " To bring him into the conversation was 
dangerous, but Eleanor could not resist. 

'' I only like horses," answered Bloke. 

'' And I too," Eleanor said, with a cahn smile and half-lowered 
lids which made the women exchanging signals before her grow 
quiet and abashed. 

" Ain't never been no book dere," Jane announced sullenly 
from the door. 

'' Oh, nonsense, Jane ! I left it there this morning. You did 
not hunt in the right place. It is lying on the uppermost shelf— 
you can't miss it" 

" Uh done look dere," Jane whined. " You ain't never had 
no book." 

''Please don't put yourself to any trouble about it," Miss 
Serena said distantly. Eleanor's support of Bloke had got on her 
nerves. Only prompt action could retrieve Eleanor's advantage 
which was slipping away. 

" Oh, it's no trouble ; and I wouldn't disappoint you for the 
world 1 If you will excuse me just a minute, I can put my hand 
on it." 

Eleanor left the room, and her magn; 
removed, the pall of constraint fell upon'tfi^i^Wst^^f 
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alone by the table, sad and bored beyond any expression save 
that of his own miserable face. But the others, conscious of 
Eleanor's reproof, no longer discountenanced him, and so his 
isolation was more absolute than if glances, however inimical, 
had formed links between him and civilization. It was towards 
Lilian that attention had been directed — Lilian whom they 
associated with him in their minds. She felt the curiosity in 
their glances, and also the enmity, the condemnation, without 
understanding why she should be treated thus ; and at the same 
moment their callousness and superciliousness towards Bloke, 
and his unhappiness and awkwardness, smote her from opposite 
sides. She could not prevent it : her sympathies were for Bloke 
Elkins against the exclusives of Paulsville. To her, it was 
only fairness in view of the persecution to which they were 
unjustifiably exposing him — with possibly a grain of fellow-feeling 
since they saw fit to ostracize her too. It appeared incumbent 
upon her tg do something. Mrs. Howard's example had acted 
on her unconsciously; doubtless the thoughts of her friends, 
centred upon her supposed connection with Bloke, had had 
their subtle influence sdso, through transference. She rose before 
she had time to collect her wits. 

** Won't you have some tea?" she asked him in order to have 
a word to say. 

" Yes, please ; I was waiting for it," he answered. 
The sound of his voice recalled her to herself She flushed 
at the memory of what she had felt for this man, what she had 
said of him, what his relationship was to her father's enemy. And 
they had not been introduced. He probably had not noticed 
the omission ; wholesale introductions are confusing at best, and 
he had met them to-day at their worst But she was cruelly alive 
to having been passed over, and she visited her resentment upon 
him. All she had to do was to say, "Mrs. Howard is coming 
directly back," and her lips were parted to speak — ^when her eyes 
met those of one of the girls in the group. It was Mamie 
Churchill, sister of her constant admirer Reggie the commercial 
traveller for hardware. Mamie, as Lilian's most ardent friend, 
had been Reggie's most zealous advocate, thereby doing him an 
incalculable amount of harm. But there was neither zeal nor 
ardour nor advocacy in Mamie now s there was scorn. 
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So Mamie Churchill wanted to teach her, Lilian Merivale, 
how to behave 7 And was speculating on fiasco from a situation 
impossible to carry off 7 WeU, Lilian would show how a Merivale 
could bear herself, could rise above embarrassment, could forget 
for a time social barriers, since the first duty of a lady was to be 
polite. 

*^Mnu Howard had started it, hadn't she?" Lilian said, 
advancing serenely and takmg her place at the tea-table. '' Well, 
I'll finish it. She'd asked me to pour for her this afternoon, but 
I was so lazy I let her do all the work. Only, since I'd promised, 
I must make it good, and you're helping me to retrieve myself at 
the last gasp 1" 

Eleanor, returning with the volume, stopped on the 
threshold. 

** If Jane did not recognize the book on the dog, she might 
have noticed the dog on the book!" She pointed to the gilt 
image, and laughed. 

But Lilian knew it was not the joke that amused Mrs. Howard. 
It was the spectacle of Lilian Merivale making tea for Bloke 
Elkins. 

Caught in a false position of her own devising, Lilian sought 
relief in one of the mad gales of merriment to which she was 
subject With a light in her eyes challenging that in Eleanor^s, 
she broke out in a clear gay voice, addressing now Mrs. Howard, 
now Bloke, without calling either by name — 

" Is the water boiling? And had you added any in the pot? 
I never know how to make tea when anybody else has begun ; it's 
simply dreadful to work it out straight 1 What with the alcohol 
and the lamp, the kettle and the water, the caddy and the tea, 
the sugar and the cream, and everything else left off you don't 

know where Oh, dear me ! The alcohol thing's gone out I I 

told you it was an awful new system ! Oh, have you one? That 
is nice I" Lilian's best effects were produced by underscoring 
words as she talked, though she did this only in moments of 
excitement. " It must be fun to be a man and have matches ! 
I should like to carry a match safe myself, on my watch-chain, 
though lamz, girl ; only people are so wicked they might think I 
smoke, and that would be too terrible. There ! It's boiling ! I 
hear it 1" 
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** I haven't lit the lamp yet/' said Bloke, smiling nervously as 
he blundered with the metal cap. 

" Oh, then let me— Ah I That's it ! Now if it takes fAree 
minutes — But it is simmering 1 I believe you put it out yourself 
only a second ago so as to have the fun of taking your matches 
and lighting it 1 " 

"I will another time," Bloke returned boldly. "But I didn't 
know before how much sport it was." 

Eleanor was trying to keep the group of women busy so that 
Lilian should be forgotten, at least partially; Miss Serena was 
deep in the book on dogs, and the others were chorusing protests 
against a new water company organized expressly to make Pauls- 
ville imbibe filterings fi-om a swamp. But Lilian was talking 
too loud for oblivion to be possible. Eleanor's amusement had 
metamorphosed into alarm. There was not only the question of 
food for gossip. Bloke had taken Lilian's cue ; one knew how to 
flirt and the other did not; would she be wise enough to stop before 
he could misunderstand ? For Eleanor realized it was useless to 
attempt checking Lilian in these moods, which had to run them- 
selves down. 

Lilian was rattling on to keep the conversation in her own 
hands. She perceived by his retorts that he could perfectly talk 
if he wished to, whatever might be said of his mental limitations ; 
and he acted as if the wish were rising in him. But she feared 
the subjects he might choose, and so denied him an opportunity. 
She had taken a cup of tea with him, and also some strawberry 
short-cake. Then she had insisted on his taking a second cup, 
for the excellent reason that he told her he never drank tea, but 
this was simply too delicious. 

She raised the cream-jug, looked inquiringly into it, shook it 
energetically, and turned with a light laugh to Eleanor. 

"Is this a new patent invention too? I never heard of a 
musical cream-jug — ^but listen 1 " 

There was certainly a rattlmg sound as she brandished it. 

Eleanor could now reduce Lilian by a shot which no one 
else would see. 

" Provided one of those small spoons hasn't fallen into it ! 
Let me send for some more cream ! " Eleanor's conscience was 
reproaching her, too, for she had forgotten the spoon until this 
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moment, and thought with dismay of its soaking in the cream 
served to all her guests. 

Lilian changed in a flash. What absurdity 1 What ignominy I 
That pride and silliness should drive her to this! That she 
should proclaim herself with Bloke Elkins, should trifle with him 
— she who had dropped that spoon in revolt at the idea of being 
in the same room with him ! 

She got up without looking at him. They had not been 
introduced. 

''I had no idea it was so late. Look at the sky!" she 
observed collectedly. ''Maman will be wondering what has 
become of me. Yes, Mrs. Howard, I must really go." 

She stood with her back to him while bidding good-bye to 
the others; she could skip him in going as Mrs. Howard had 
skipped her when he came. But as she reached the door, some- 
thing rose in protest within her. He had been so sad and 
foigotten there^ alone by the table ; he had brightened so when 
she threw a crumb of attention his way 1 His gaze would be 
foUowbg her as she left the room, and would stay there for ever 
in the atmosphere between them, a separating link. Better far 
to break it off while she could 1 Furthermore, after the advances 
she had made, unfitting doubtless yet unretractable, might not 
rudeness serve merely to render her conduct more singular? 
He was not entirely responsible for his adoptive father; and he 
had answered her comments politely, so he could not be such a 
boor as he was represented. 

Lilian glanced back— oh, quite by accident! Her skirt 
had dragged a little, and might have caught in that chair : she 
could not be expected to sacrifice the last organdie dress she 
would ever buy 1 

Bloke's eyes were not on her. They were glued to the dish 
of strawberry short-cake. 

Organdie, discretion, reason itself were driven out of Lilian's 
head. She leaned one hand against the portiere and stood 
looking frankly at him as he sat with diverted attention. He 
had not had the manners to get up when she left; he had 
forgotten her already in his greed for more short-cake. Yet she 
was possessed with the fixed idea of a look that was a separating 
link — ^an anomaly which fascinated her. She could not go until 
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something had happened; and fax from being able to combat the 
impression, she felt it take deeper root each second she remained 
there. 

His eyes were drawn magnetically to hers with a quick start. 
She flushed, smiled almost imperceptibly, and fled. 

He watched the spot where she had lingered Why had she 
done that? There was something in the glance, the attitude, 
different from aught he .had encountered in any woman. These 
others did not have it He studied them as they went out ; they 
nodded stiffly to him as they left their seats, and promptly ignored 
him. No ; it was individual to the girl in the peachy dress and 
the flabby hat. What was it 7 And who was she 7 

*' I am afraid you have had a very stupid time," Eleanor broke 
in on his musings ; for he had waited, and was alone with her. 
^ But you must not be discouraged. Come again 1 When you 
are better acquainted with my friends, I am sure you will like 
them; but it always seems strange at first with new people, 
particularly a number of them together— doesn't it 7 " 

"I like one already," he said bluntly. ''She made some tea 
for me, and ran away before giving it to me. Might I have it 
now 7 ' No, I don't want any cream ; just as it is, please. Well, 
yes, sugar then, if you're sure there isn't any." He stirred it 
slowly with his spoon for several minutes. ''I want to know 
who she is." 

It might be safer for him not to know, Eleanor reflected ; but 
to dodge the direct question would only excite greater interest by 
the mystery made of it And he must hear sooner or later. 

** It was Miss Lilian Merivale," she said. 

Bloke caught his breath. 

So his father had kicked her father out I 

Couple of old fools ! 



CHAPTER V 

HOW STRENGTH MAY LEAD TO FAILURE 
OR TRIUMPH 

BLOKE ELKINS got up from the breakfast table with a 
yawn. Contrary to his custom, he had dilly-dallied over 
his coffee. Perhaps this was in atonement for having put too 
much batter and cream and sugar on his oatmeal, and then 
having eaten it too hurriedly. He had grown to detest oatmeal, 
and butter and sugar were beginning to pall as the best things 
will under abuse. But once he had been sharply criticized for 
clinging to this childish dish, and that sufficed to fix it definitely 
in his habits. 

He took a cigarette and lighted it, glancing carelessly through 
the window at his horse waiting without, a groom's hand on the 
bridle. Bloke wore his riding-dothes, as he did every morning ; 
only his dilatoriness was unusual, since he always rushed off for a 
canter, to return at lunch-time with a winded horse. As he threw 
away the match, his eyes still on the street, he smiled grimly. 
He was thinking of the curtains through which he looked. When 
he had arrived here as a waif, he had noticed them or their 
ascendants, and wondered why a man as rich as "the boss" 
should have curtains which were all holes. Later he had learned 
to appreciate them as lace, with an intrinsic value, and therefore 
to be respected, though they might be a nuisance when you 
got your coat buttons caught in the meshes. It was not only 
about curtains that Bloke had had things to learn since those days. 

His reverie was interrupted by Mr. Elkins's sharp voice — 

" Blokington, that's not my tobacco 1 " 

The young man smiled sourly. 

*' Oh, imagination ! " he said. 

"You know well enough that it's not ! " Mr. Elkins returned. 
" You bought it" 

73 
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« Yes." 

The blood rushed to the old man's head. In his continual 
conflicts with his adopted son, this point had been called into play 
oftener than any other; and each time he insisted on principle, 
though he knew he would be beaten helplessly back. The amount 
of friction caused through people who insist on making principle 
of the small questions of life is equalled only by the corruption 
provoked by those who neglect it in the great questions. 

" When there were hundreds of pounds of tobacco at your 
disposal, and infinitely better than that f You, who're known to 
every soul in PaulsviUe, could go to a shop and openly advocate 
a rival firm against mine ! If it were even Kentucky tobacco, or 
Maryland, I might be able to stand it But Virginian 1" 

"Oh, I get sick of talking shop !" Bloke drawled. "Who 
cares, except you, if I buy your tobacco or not ? " 

" To begin with, the dealers who sell it for me — and for you. 
They've learned alwa)rs to recommend mine as the best, and now 
you come and discredit in their opinion the merchandise which 
is most advantageous for them. Of course they care ; and so do 
the people who see you, and who will gloat, saying since you 
won't smoke my tobacco when you can get it free, it is proof 
positive others are wrong to spend money on it. From that to 
claim they hold it from you that I doctor the leaves and fraud the 
public, would be only half a step for Paulsville !" 

" Oh, you make a tragedy of everything," Bloke said curtly. 
** There wasn't anybody looking when I bought it, and the fellows 
I met in the street wouldn't know." 

" I could tell the smell of that Little Fidget cigarette if it 
were to come from the crater of a sulphur-spitting volcano ! " 
Mr. Elkins snorted. "They ought to pay people to accept 
such stuff, instead of charging ten cents for what isn't worth a 
halfpenny ! " 

Bloke did not find repartee coming to him with his usual 
facility this morning. He changed front 

"Well, when all's said and done, what on earth does it 
matter, with all your tin, if I do give a dime to somebody else 
once in a while ? You don't give me money only to rake it in 
again, I guess f That wouldn't be according to our bargain." 

" I'm beginning to believe precious little is — at least so far as 
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your behaviour goes/' Mr. Elkins said, with rising anger. He was 
evidently prepared to fight on any ground so long as his heir was 
the opponent 

" Oh, we had enough of that sort of thing yesterday," Bloke 
declared vnth an easy yawn, moving away as if to cut the con- 
versation short " I can't waste all my time over such nonsense." 

"Much your time can be worth at the present moment," 
Mr. Elkins snarled, ''standing in my house smoking a rival 
tobacco and waiting to ride one of my horses to death 1 " 

" My horse," Bloke corrected. Since the governor would row, 
well, row let it be. 

" I could have bought you two better ones for the price you 
paid, and the money came from me anyway after the purchase — 
you'd overdrawn your allowance by some hundreds. Pretty 
occupations, I must say, for a young man who^U have some 
day, perhaps before long, the responsibilities of managing a vast 
business ! " 

"That's where you're counting without yours truly," Bloke 
said coolly, as if he were dissecting a question of no direct 
importance to either of them. ''That Factory could bring twice 
what it's really worth, simply on the strength of your name, if 
you were to put it up for sale ; that is, it could now. Of course 
there's no telling what may happen if other people get tired of 
your brand of tobacco as I have — because that's the plain truth, 
if you want to know. But right away you could get a lot of 
capital, and anybody would let you into the best investments 
simply because your name and influence would be valuable ; and 
your interest would come rolling in without your having any of 
the bother to run the shop. If you think you're having a good 
time, slaving as you do, why, don't let me interfere with the fun ; 
but when the establishment comes my way, I'll snap up the first 
chance I get to sell, and if you don't believe me, you haven't 
learned to understand your very humble, obedient, and exemplary 
sop, that's all." 

Mr. Elkins drew his closed lips out in a straight line and 
parted them with difficulty after an instant's pressure of impotent 
rage. This sneering indifference, this open insolence, this selfish 
calculation, then re^esented the sum of what Bloke had to offer 
in acknowledgment for name and fortune and devotion? At 
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odd times, Mr. Elkins liked to believe that unconsciousness was 
at the bottom of it all, that Bloke did not weigh the gravity of his 
words, that the boy only needed, awakening : there were in him 
occasional sparks of humanity which would lead Mr. Elkins to 
think some good might yet come of him. Then a crude vulgar 
scene like this would be precipitated by some trivial word or 
deed, arousing the same cold stoniness on the one side and the 
same futile passion on the other, to recall truths and shatter 
dreams. 

To-day, a new commentary wormed its reluctant way into 
Mr. Elkins's mind. Might not part of the fault rest upon him ? 
For he saw what he had not suspected before : he hated Bloke. 
As his eyes gauged that boy whom he had once loved so in- 
tensely, he analyzed emotions deeper than the resentment, baser 
than the indignation which were all that he admitted. It was 
the rancour of wounded pride, of disappointed ambition, of 
rejected affection that dominated his thoughts, and doubtless 
then his speech. 

Mr. Elkins recoiled in quick terror before this picture of 
himself in an unaccustomed and distasteful light Had he been 
unjust at times, and cruel — if not in any isolated action, at least 
in the trend of his attitude ? He had caught a wild bird and tried 
to tame it by love, by reason, by authority ; and when all means 
devised by interest and wrathfiilness had failed, he had in despair 
resorted to force, and that had failed too and left him resource- 
less. But through the whole, his aim had been to make Bloke 
tread in his wake. He had striven to drill the boy for a career 
like his own, to shape the other's character in a mould similar to 
his, to stamp out all that was unlike and create all that was 
lacking. Now, might not the nature, the life which he deplored 
and censured, be the result of this arbitrary system ? If he had 
studied the conditions, the capacities, the inclinations of the 
boy's mind and heart, if he had used their inborn forces and 
instincts instead of jerking them out of joint and introducing 
foreign elements, might not a worthy end have been reached? 
With inanimate things men are wise enough to turn inherent 
qualities to advantage by merely adapting and directing them ; 
yet the subtler and unlimited possibilities of fellow-men falling 
under their control they try to break into their individual form. 
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applying radical methods where the surrender is not prompt 
enough. And the very strength that can lead to cataclysm in the 
abyss of £Eulure can lead to triumph on the pinnacle of attain- 
ment : no wreck can exist without material Strong destinies 
work out their way for evil or good, sometimes deflected but 
never changed, despite love or might or reason or interest, drawn 
irresistibly on by the claw of instinct. 

The worn face of Alfred Elkins had softened gradually. 
When he spoke, it was with unwonted gentleness. 

'' You are jesting, Bloke ; I know you can't mean much that 
you say. But if you suspected how deeply it hurts me, I think 
you wouldnH talk recklessly on certain subjects. You see, I've 
devoted my life to developing this business and making you 
happy; I've succeeded at least in the first, though apparently 
not in the second But I'm sure you won't be the one to destroy 
what should be the monument to my memory. What pains 
would it cost you, my boy, to let things run on, with everything 

managed as it is by Merivale, and with him to " 

The habit of years was abiding by Alfred Elkins. He started, 
and threw himself back in his chair. 
Bloke watched him curiously. 

'' I don't know what brought you and the Major to grief, but 
I'm ready to swear it was you played the idiot," he commented. 
Mr. Elkins, ever swift to resent disrespect from his adopted son 
though he had received a long course of it, controlled himself 
and accepted the words silently. ''You want me to stick by 
your shop. Thaf s clear. But if s clearer I'd send your business 
to smash in no time if I was to take it over. You tried me and 
found I couldn't do even as a help. What's more, there's only 
one man who could run both the shop and me — as much as 111 
ever be run— and that's neither you nor myself but the Major. 
I don't know why I respect the Major; I don't respect many 
people; but it's a fact with him. So you ought to have stuck 
by him, and by firing him you've made a mess of it generally. 
Besides, you're sorry now, which shows you were wrong. Better 
tell me what the row was about, Dad." 

Aggressiveness had fled from Bloke, too ; it was an easy con- 
versational tone bordering on friendship, with a persuasiveness 
which was almost charm. 
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" I'll be hanged if I know," Mr. Elkins breathed feebly. 

"Question of dignity, I'll bet You're death on dignity. 
Always were and always will be, for ever, Amen. When I was 
a kid, you used to preach dignity at me three times a day before 
meals — I reckon that's why I'm so undignified nowl It's the 
thing you two were most likely to clash over ; and the Major's 
much the same way for different reasons. But even if the Major 
is a bom gentleman, which he can't help, and you're not, which 
you can't help, and so both of you hang on for dear life to your 
dignity, there's no denying his brains any more than there is 
yours. And the fact that his and yours aren't of the same kind, 
makes him just about indispensable to you. The straight truth 
isy you couldn't ever have made your concern what it is if he 
hadn't been along.- Dad " 

Bloke hesitated. Once, long before, life had consisted for 
him only in hesitation : when he had watched the eyes of an 
aggressor to dodge a blow or of a superior to evade a re- 
sponsibility ; when he sought to claim the reward he had not 
deserved or to shift to another the punishment he had invited. 
But the habit had passed with the conditions, and he had come 
to be called " more allified cock-sure of himself than any white 
man in Paulsville." He was proud of the title, and did his 
utmost to live up to it; and his hesitation to-day puzzled him as 
he stopped awkwardly and resumed in an uncertain voice — 

" Dad, are things with the Major too bad for me to try seeing 
him and straightening them out?" 

"Could — could you find an excuse? Bloke, if you get 
Merivale back, I'll forgive you every disappointment and every 
bitterness you've made for me ! " 

" Rats ! It's not that ; I want the lark," Bloke said shame- 
facedly, not only smitten by his consciousness that he had not at 
heart the motive with which his father credited him, but touched 
by the sound of appeal in his father's voice — that voice which 
until then had only commanded and upbraided. ''Here, give me 
some of your cigarettes." He emptied his case mto the fire- 
place and refilled it from a box which Mr. Elkins eagerly 
snatched up and held out to him. '' There 1 I won't scandalize 
Paulsville or wreck the Factory to-day, at least ! " 

Bloke rode at a swift canter to the Merivales' house, and 
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tying his horse to a tree, he rang at the gate. After a moment's 
impatient waiting, he flung into the garden and ran up the steps 
to ring at the door, spanking his boot With his whip. An old 
negi4ss, her kinky hair tied in tight plaits with such energy and 
persistency through the years that she had succeeded in pulling 
most of it out by the roots and the rest appeared like hempen 
cords enlacing a cocoanut, opened the door with precaution and 
sniffed superciliously at the stranger. 

*' I want to see Major Merivale," Bloke said, with the insolence 
he was accustomed to using towards his father's white servants — 
for Alfred Elkins had evaded the negro question rather than 
acknowledge himself powerless to solve it. 

The old woman folded her hands on her ample stomach. 

** De Major done gone out," she said with a freezing polite- 
ness which would have put any Southern-bom man in his place 
or beneath it 

But not so Bloke. 

'<0h, I know all about that, old girl ! Just step lively, will 
you, and tell the Major I want to see him. Well, what^s the 
matter now ? Are you waiting for me to call you cousin ? That's 
what they call old darkies, isn't it? Or no, aunt, to be sure! 
So hop along, Aunt Jemima, if that's your name, and take the 
intention if it's not ! " 

Aunt Lucinda had grown colder and colder during this 
harangue. Rarely leaving the house, she was one of the few 
inhabitants of PaulsviUe who did not know Bloke Elkins by sight. 
Bnt she had the negro's unfailing instinct for distinguishing a 
gentleman or the reverse, regardless of dress. Sometimes a 
negro will make a mistake and keep one of your friends scorch- 
ing in the sun at the gate, or else will install a beggar in your 
best drawing-room chair. Yet when this happens you may be 
sure that you had previously offended the negro's sensibilities, 
and that he is tasting the sweets of unsuspected revenge. So 
Aimt Lucinda guessed pretty correctly the breeding of the man 
before her, although she ignored his name ; and smarting under 
his personalities, she spread out her massive form still further 
across the entrance. 
• " Wot's ytf business ?" she demanded haughtily. 

*• That's none of yours," Bloke returned, with a very poor show 
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of dignity as compared with hers. " I know the Major ; that's 
enough for you." 

" Dey's lot's o' folks in Paulsville wot knows de Merivales wot 
de Merivales ain't know," she said. ** Wot's yo' name?'* 

"I'm Mr. Blokmgton Elkins." 

The door slammed in his face ¥nth an abruptness which made 
him jump. His first impulse was to stamp away and let his 
father and the Major and everybody else concerned bear the 
consequences of the affront put upon him. But the ignominy of 
the treatment held him where he was, in dogged resolve not to 
tolerate it. There was a saying about doors and windows which 
occurred to him vaguely : when something came in at the door 
something else flew out from the window. Here, it had been a 
case of flying out from the door, and trying a window to go in by 
was not a bad idea. He crossed to the one nearest him on the 
verandah and thrust in his head. His original errand, which 
anger had lost to him, returned to his mmd, excluding passion. 
Lilian was standing near the door of the drawing room ; on her 
lips flickered the smile which had fascinated him as she left 
Mrs. Howard's. 

" I — I beg your pardon," he stammered. 

She started, looked up, flushed, and turned to flee. 

"Your watch-dog wouldn^t let me in," he continued hastily. 
" I've got to talk to the Major. Most important Will you send 
for him?" 

Lilian's attention was fixed on the hall in the hope that 
Aunt Lucinda would come to the rescue ; but she heard only 
the retreating steps of the old negress, accompanied by indignant 
mutterings. 

'' My father is out," Lilian said, not daring to stay and not 
knowing how to escape. 

"Then I've got to talk with you just a minute or two. You 
can tell him for me. I guess you'll do the job a sight better than 
I could. Fact is, my old gentleman made an idiot of himself in 
a talk he had with your father a few days ago ; and he's sorry for 
it and wants to climb down." 

Lilian paused irresolutely. To call her mother was the only 
thing to do in such circumstances; but Mrs. Merivale would 
scornfully and instantly reject any overtures from Alfired Elkins, 
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regardless of what the Major might have to say afterwards. If 
Mr. Elkins were prepared to do justice to her father, it was for 
the latter alone to decide whether there could be reconciliation. 
The opportunity would never be given unless she, Lilian, took 
the responsibility for it 

'' Cannot Mr. Elkins talk with my father?" she asked. 

** He would if he got a chance ; but that's exactly what the 
Major mightn't give him," Bloke said He had seated himself 
easily on the window-ledge, with his knees crossed. " You see^ 
they're both of them dead proud, and so if you and I don't bring 
them together again, they'll have to go to smash singly." 

The frank appeal had touched Lilian until offence came in the 
allusion to possible disaster for her father— an insult to him, 
though Mr. Elkins might be included in the prophecy. 

''Is there any particular reason for them to be together 
again?" Lilian asked coldly. ''I don't know anything about 
it, but I take for granted that my father must have had good 
reasons for resigning, and acted only after due reflection." 

'' I'd bet my hat he didn't, any more than my old man," Bloke 
corrected ^ From what I can learn, he and Dad were both simply 
hopping mad^ that's all; early spring, hot weather, worn-out 
nerves, bad temper, and genend inclination to snap at every- 
thing and bite any who snap back. You know, they were scrap- 
ping more or less all the time, and only hung together because 
of a sort of mutual admiration society they'd got up. They 
respected and needed each other, which is a happy combination, 
and they knew it even if there were snags in the road I don't 
know the first thing about what made them let fly so the other 
day that they couldn't patch it up afterwards ; but I'd bet my 
bottom dollar your father had got on aristocracy and mine on 
the South, so that each stamped all over the other's corns. 
Because Dad does resent hearing there's an advantage in birth, 
and the Major boils over when he's told anjrthing's wrong down 
here ; and two tough old business men like those couldn't come 
to loggerheads except on silly personal questions. They'll swear 
it was principle, of course, but you may be sure if s simply 
personal feeling. Principle makes a better ground before the 
public, you see ; it sounds big, while the other drops to meanness 
as often as not You might know it was personal feeling from 
o 
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the hurry with which it's died down now the two aren't touching 
any longer. Dad don't care a row of pins akeady what the Major 
thinks about birth and breeding, so long as he gets him back 
to the Factory. And now if the Majoi'll only forgive Dad for 
believing outsiders had something to do with bandaging up the 
South, why, to-morrow they might be in harness together again/' 

Bloke stopped, rendering a comment imperative, though no 
question had been asked. Lilian could not accustom her- 
self to hearing her iather discussed as if he were an ordinary 
mortal and not John Wentworth Merivale. So while she saw 
that Bloke was proving himself her father's friend, she was still 
unbending. 

** It is flattering to my father, of course, that Mr. Elkins should 
want him again at the Factory," she said, after a moment's silence. 
'' But you will have to talk with him. Can't you come again ? " 

" And suppose he won't see me ? " 

'' Oh, he will 1 I can promise that much 1 " Her tone as 
well as her words betrayed the reserve in her mind. 

His bet darkened. 

" Suppose he won't listen, then ? Miss Merivale, I believe 
you're the only one who can fix this up. It's right serious for 
Mr. Elkins." 

"I don't know anythmg about it; I couldn't even repeat 
intelligently. You must see my father, and all I can promise 
is that he will receive you." 

Bloke held out his hand with an ahnost imperative gesture. 

" Listen to me, please. I've got to tell you about it ; I sha'n't 
take long; and then if you won't answer, I'll have done my level 
best, anyway. Mr. Elkins has spent a lot of his life building up 
this Factory of his, and he got mto the groove of having Merivale 
— I beg your pardon, I mean Major Merivale — to lean on. He 
jogged along not bothering about anybody else except me and 
the Major; and now the Major's slipped from under him, he 
finds I'm less than nothing so far as practical usefulness is con- 
cerned And he's left all at sea at the end of his life with the 
prospect of having this big business of his go to pieces and the 
prosperity of Paulsville after it, just as soon as he's gone. It does 
seem rather hard, don't it? And the Major's the only man who 
can help." 
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He had thrown his whip to the ground and his hat, and sat 
on the window-ledge, his hands clasped over his crossed knee, 
intense in the appeal he was making. Lilian, her attention drawn 
in spite o( herself, had taken the chair by which she had stood. 
He resumed — 

''It's no use the old man's counting on me. I'm not fit to 
run the Factory or anjrthing else. I haven't made a success of 
trying to run even myself, so far ; and it don't promise well for 
other jobs I might pick up. Of course you know who and what 
I am and was — a gutter boy pulled out of the Factory chores by 
Mr. Elkins and adopted and brought up in luxury and the rest. 
But if he changed my habits more or less, he didn't change my 
tastes one bit. I grew up my own way in the sunlight of his big 
house just as I should have grown in the mould of my basement 
room. I don't like what he likes and I don't think as he thinks, 
and there's as much right on one side as on the other, I guess. 
If he wants to go in for figures and offices now he's made his 
pile, I reckon it's because he's got a taste for that sort of thing. 
But my tastes are on the other side of the fence. They're not as 
clever, perhaps, and it's dead sure they're a beastly lot more 
expensive. I reckon I'd shock you if I told you what they were? 
But I'm going to, if you don't mind, because I want you to see 
just how things stand, so you can feel what a tight box Dad's in. 
I like horses, and I like cards, and I like wine. You've got to 
o?m I'm honest, at least, to tell you straight 1 And as long as I 
have money enough to play with them all, I'll be switched if I'll 
lose time trying to make more money when I couldn't, anyway. 
Dad's fought so hard to make me see things through his spectacles, 
and I've downed him so all through, that he's ended by getting it 
rammed even into his hard old head which is used to doing the 
ramming into others, that he's wasting pains in butting up agamst 
me any more. I'm what I am, and I won't change, and that 
means the disruption of the Factory and the breaking of his heart 
and the rest of the programme. Only your father's standing by 
him to the end and taking over the whole responsibility after he's 
dead, can save it Don't you think it might be worth your while 
to say a word to your father before it's too late ? He knows he'll 
have all sorts of privileges and do pretty well as he likes while 
Dad Uves, and I'm ready to make out a contract giving him full 
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control afterwards, since I haven't got enough sense to do any- 
thing except pay out and take in money — ^and perhaps not to 
take it in. If this muddle isn't straightened out right quick, 
Dad'll have to go fishing around for some sort of a make-shift; 
and then your chance and mine will be gone, and Lord knows 
what will happen 1 " 

His eyes were fixed on hers as he tried to read her thoughts. 
She was impenetrable ; yet instinct told him that his cause was 
three-fourths won, and she would yield if not forced to acknow- 
ledge it. 

** I'll come back to-morrow for an answer," he said, and held 
out his hand. 

She gave hers reluctantly, rising as she did so. Still seated 
on the window-still, he wrung her hand firmly, warmly. Lilian 
liked the rough sincerity of his grasp. As she realized this, she 
drew her hand with a wrench swiftly away from his. 

<< Good-bye. I'll come to-morrow," he said. 

She appreciated his tact in leaving without forcing a reply. 
What did she feel as she watched him mount his horse and ride 
off? she asked herself, but could not have said with any pre- 
cision. The dominant sentiment was a tacit obligation to win 
over her &ther. Beyond this, she was conscious rather of a lack 
of emotions than of their presence. For instance, she should 
be outraged by such intrusion, scandalized by such confessions, 
incensed by such propositions as these ; yet she could not be. 
When tales had been brought to her about Bloke Elkins, she had 
been shocked and revolted as any right-minded young woman 
must needs have been. But for him serenely to storm the 
Merivale fortress, the most redoubtable in Paulsville; to appeal 
for active assistance to the most jealously guarded member of its 
garrison; to proclaim his own unworthiness with cheerful dis- 
regard of consequences in order to strengthen his plea for his 
adoptive father — ^was noble conduct, fimtastic as the adjective 
might appear when applied to any act by Bloke Elkins. 

Aunt Luanda's quick light step resounded in the stair. 
Lilian had wondered what had become of her since the inter- 
view at the door, for it was Aunt Luanda's habit to relate each 
event immediately after its occurrence, embroidered with a multi- 
plicity of detail which considerably surprised other parties to Uie 
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scene when they happened to hear the revised rersion. So long 
as Bloke had been there, Lilian had dreaded Aunt Lucinda's 
reappearance with an inevitable explosion, and she had put down 
the old woman's eclipse to a distinct manifestation of Providence. 

" Yo' dere. Miss Lillie? Uh done been up-stayers a-tellin' 
Miss Mart'a all 'bout itl" cried Aunt Lucinda, bursting in. 
'<Wot-cher fink o' de sass o' dat Bloke Elkms fo' come to de 
Merivale house an' arsk fo' de Major? Ain't yo' heah 'em dere 
on de balcony a-talkin' to I ? * Blessed Lawd,' says I to muhself, 
says I, 'if dat blessed innocent white lamb Miss Lillie heah 'em 
an' know who dere, she'll Jos' 'bout die in a conniption fit, she 
will dat 1 ' So afore he git ti me fo' open up wid he tong a yahd 
long w'ich he start a-waggin', uh ups and says — 'cause uh'd know 
he jackass &ce any wheres, uh would, an' 'twa'n't ne'ce'ry fo' him 
to tell yo' ole Aunt Lucinda who he were— but jes' 's soon's he 
arsk fo' de Major uh shakes muh broom-stick at he an' uh hellers 
out, ' You git out o' here, you Bloke Elkins 1 Wha' for yo' come 
a-snoopin' roun' quality houses for? You go home to yo' ole 
daddy wot am't yo' daddy nohow, an' if yo' ever till de Day o' 
Jedgment has de sass fo' show up roun' de Merivale mansion in 
Ashbnmham Street,* says I, *yo' ole Aunt Lucindall give you a 
wallopin', dat she will, so's yo' won't fergit it, neider, an* she man 
to do it if «he do wear petticoat 1 ' An' wid dat uh slams de doo' 
bang right in he nose, an' uh stan' a-laffin' beyind it w'ile uh heahs 
'em runnin' down de steps a-swearin' under he breaf like a freight 
steam-engine wof s been pull up too short at de rail-road station 
an* 's tryin' to be perlite an' not kick up too much fiiss in 
somebody else's house, but jes' can't keep he temper to hissdf. 

** Uh ain't move till uh heah 'em gallop ofif, Miss LUlie, 'cas'e 
he mought artry fi>' firighten 3rou^ poo' lamb; an' den uh runs 
lickety-split fo' tell Miss Marf a, an' her be boilin' mad at he 
impidence. But uh was afeard yo' might 'a' heerd anyways. Miss 
Lillie, so jest 's soon's uh done tell Miss Marfa, uh comes back 
down stayers fo' tell you's all right, honey, an' yo' Aunt Lucinda 
heah fo* keer fo* you, blessed lamb 1 " 

"Why, Aunt Lucinda, you are very much mistaken!" 
Lilian spoke with outward cakn though her heart was beating 
hard ; she had intended her mother to know nothing until her 
fiuher had been warned. ''Mr. Elkins had most important 
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business to talk with the Major. He didn't go away at all, but 
came to the window when you dosed the door on him——" 

Aunt Lucinda*s consternation made Lilian reproach herself 
for not haying kept silence and let the situation be interpreted as 
the negress saw fit 

<' Great Joshua Jehoshafat Moses Aaron an' Josh!" mur- 
mured Aunt Lucinda, throwing up her hands and then nursing 
her jaws and moaning while she swung on her hips as if in agony 
from toothache. 

Lilian could only continue her explanation, making it as 
impressive as she could — 

'' He came to the window and told me he must see the Major 
about some important business. And luckily I was there to talk 
with him, because if I hadn't, Aunt Lucinda, and you had sent 
him away as you thought you did, he would never have re- 
turned." 

** Ain't uh jes' been a-tellin' yo'. Miss Lillie," mumbled Aunt 
Lucinda between sustained moans, ** as how w'en uh seen him 
a-stan'in' dere uh ain't know who he were, 'ca'se he ain't in 
society like we Merivales an' none o' our set ain't know 'em, so 
uh says to 'em, • Wot kin uh do for yo', Marster ? ' an' uh bobs 
muh bes' curtsey like muh ole mammy teach me fo' do w'en uh 
was dat small uh ain't come up to muh own elbow. So he says to 
me, says he, 'Uh'm Mr. Bloke Elkins.* Den uh says to him, 
perlite-like, 'ca'se we got be perlite to we social worsers. Miss 
Lillie, else dey wouldn't never learn manners, so uh says most 
perlite-like, says I, ' An' wot yo' wants, Mr. Bloke Elkins? ' ' Uh 
wants fo' see de Major,' says he, * an' uh reckon yo' mus' be Aunt 
Lucinda as uh done heah so much about as de mos' fait'fuUes' 
ole nigger in Paulsville, an' uh'd like fo' shake ban's wid yo'. 
Aunt Lucinda.' Den uh bobs anoder curtsey, sayin' Tankee 
ma'am, an' uh shakes he ban', an' uh curtseys again, an' den 
rememberin' he come fo' visit de Major uh 'sense muhself fo' all 
de compliments he been a-payin' me an' uh tells 'em trut'ful- 
like de Major done gone out: * But,' says I, * yo' wait dere an' 
tth'll go arsk Miss Marfa w'en he be in.' So uh close de doo' on 
'em to be precaudous-like, sence we ain't know Bloke Elkins as 
visitin' company an' fo' all de talk about he money he ain't got no 
kerridge fo' fetch 'cm but come a-straddlin' he bob-tail horse 
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widout no kerridge, an' he might of come fo' steal some o' de 
missus's break-he-back out o' de parlour. So uh close de doo* 
an' fly up-stayers like greased lightnin' for' tell Miss Mart'a, an* 
uh come a-flyin' down ag'in fo' tell 'em 'bout de Major — an' now 
yo' say he done gone away mad, Miss Lillie? Fo' lands' sakes 1 
If he'd been born 'ristocracy like we-all, Miss Lillie, he wouldn't 
of cut up so I Uh got go fo' tell Miss Mart'a as how he done 
gone I" 

She shot up the stairs followed by Lilian, who considered that 
enough harm had probably been done by the first account with- 
out waiting for the improvement to be expected in a second. 
But Aunt Lucinda had always been of surpassbg agility, and 
Lilian, pausing for breath halfway up after the first rush, heard 
the old negress's agitated voice — 

''He done gone, Miss Mart'a 1 An' he ain't see de 
Major I" 

** You told me he had gone. You did quite right to turn him 
out,'* Mrs. Merivale said. 

"Me? I ain't never turn 'em out, Miss Marfa 1 Ain't uh 
done tell yo' he had fo' see de Major mos' pertikler ? An' uh toll 
'em fo' wait at de doo' w'ile uh runs up an' arsks Miss Mart'a, 
an " 

** But you did not ask me 1 " reproved Mrs. Merivale. 

** Lord ha' mercy of dis heah same Marfa Merivale for a 
onreasonable chile 1 Ain't yo' see uh ain't have time fo' finish ? 
Uh was jes' a-tellin' as how he come up de steps an' spoke so 
perlite-like, an' uh was gwine on' fo' tell yo' wot uh say to he, 
w'en uh heah 'em a-stompin' down de firont steps an' uh runs fo' 
stop he but uh git dere too late an' he gone, so now uh come 
back fo' tell yo' all 'bout it, Miss Mart'a. Le's see, whe' was 
I? Oh, yes I Yo' see. Miss Mart'a, 't was disher way. Uh 



''I don't understand this, Lucinda," Mrs. Merivale said 
severely. ''Where is Miss Lilian?" She saw Lilian on the 
threshold. "You were downstairs, Lilian? What is the truth 
about this story of Lucinda's?" 

" Mr. Blokington Elkins came to see papa, and Aunt Lucinda 
showed hun the door^ and it would have been very serious if he 
had not caught a glimpse of me through the window, and so got 
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the opportunity to explain himself with me," Lilian answered in 
a voice from which she could not banish a tremolo. 

Aunt Lucinda again nursed her jaw, and rolled out of the 
room with a lugubrious sob. Lilian knew from experience that 
for the rest of the day Aunt Lucinda would have her head 
wrapped up m a towel and a pathetic limp in her left foot until 
she collapsed in dramatic circumstances to be borne off to bed, 
where she would remain and receive the family in state under a 
feather comforter and four blankets whatever the degree of heat 
without 

Mrs. Merivale waited for Aunt Lucinda to be gone, and then 
burst out tragically — . 

"My child^ it is not possible that you allowed Blokington 
Elkins to speak to you after what has happened — and through 
the window, in Ashbumham Street, with all the world to see ? 
Have you no respect for your own position or your father's? At 
least, I hope he had the decency to leave his horse at home ? 
Lilian ! You don't mean that he tied it like a sign-board at 
my gate to proclaim he had trespassed on ground laid waste by 
his flBither's villainy ? We are lost, my daughter, simply lost 1 " 

"Whoever may have seen his horse, nobody saw him with 
me — ^the vines are too thick," Lilian said, tearful as she always 
was when her mother called her "my daughter." " And if they 
had, what could it matter? Anyway, I met him yesterday." 

"I've met him in the street myself but he wouldn't dare 
speak to me/' Mrs. Merivale returned. 

"I don't suppose he would," Lilian answered, with a girl's 
instmct for defending anything that is attacked. " I didn't mean 
that. I was introduced to him at Mrs. Howard's." 

" My daughter I" Mrs. Merivale dropped her sewing and lay 
back in her rocking-chair, limp from the shock. 

"Well, I don't see it's any worse to talk to a man youVe 
been introduced to, than to a man you don't know," Lilian said 
defiantly. 

She felt no inclination to cry now. Her mother was decidedly 
hard on Bloke Elkins — ^blindly, unjustly hard. Perhaps the 
preconceived opinions of Paulsville rested on foundations as 
frail and as cruel. There might really be nothing against him 
except the narrowness of their fellow-townspeople; and Mrs. 
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Howard might be doing a good work by forcing him on them. 
Wrapped in these reflections, Lilian lost many of the words her 
mother was uttering, and heeded only the close — 

"And you, a Merivale — and a Wcntworth — cotrid expose 
yourself thusl Lilian, you break my heart by your conduct! 
If it had not been within a few days of this awful affair with 
Mr. Elkins of which every one is talking ! But that immediately 
after Mr. Elkins's outrageous behaviour to your father you should 
consent to meet young Blokington and receive him in your house 
— the Merivale house — will cause a scandal from which we 
cannot recover I " 

*^ 1 don't see that it is as bad as that, maman," Lilian affirmed, 
graspmg desperately at the little self-control left to her. She 
must prepare an opening for her father to have a free hand. 
" Who knows, anyhow, what took place between papa and Mr. 
Elkins ? Do you ? Because I don't And Bloke Elkins doesn't. 
For reasons of their own, they've kept their counsel, and the 
whole thing may not be as serious as we like to think. But 
that* 8 neither here nor there for the present The simple fact is 
that Mr. Blokington Elkins told me he had important business 
to talk with papa, and I could not reftise to deliver the message." 

" You need not apologize for him, Lilian," Mrs. Merivale said 
sternly. 

" I am not apologizing ; I am only correcting your mistaken 
and very unjust impressions," Lilian returned in much the same 
tone. 

Mrs. Merivale realized suddenly, and with intense disquiet, 
that the sooner she dropped the subject of Blokington, the better 
it would be. 

"You ought to have known your &ther could have no business 
to talk with the ^Elkinse^," Mrs. Merivale said more calmly, 
though she could not resist laying an offensive stress on the last 
syllable. In regretting this, she centred her attention once again 
on the subject, and drove in another nail to hold it fast before 
she was aware. " In my opinion, he merely sought a pretext for 
spying upon us and reporting to that heartless rascally adoptive 
father of his how we took our ill fortune. I suppose you were 
embarrassed, so he will conclude quite unfairly that we are much 
depressed ? " 
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"No; I believe, on the contrary, I was very much myself." 

*^ Then he will misjudge your usual overstrained gaiety and 
think you were making advances 1" Mrs. Merivale pursued, 
adapting everything to the instinct for pessimism dominant in her 
to-day. 

** Oh, he was making the advances 1" Lilian replied shortly. 

"Lilian!" 

"Not to me," Lilian completed, with a flippancy which 
conveyed almost scorn. " Mr. Elkins wants papa back, and he 
sent his son to say so." 

" How dare he ? After what has passed ! How like an Elkins 1 
And you gave him the opportunity to deliver such a message ? 

My daughter, I am too indignant for words ! I There ! I 

hear your father 1 " 

Lilian ran to the door. 

" I forbid you to speak to your father until I have seen him ! " 
Mrs. Merivale cried in quick alarm. But Lilian was already 
beyond recalling. 

Mrs. Merivale rose from her chair, putting her work carefully 
away— for she prided herself on never showing impatience. She 
could hear Lilian's voice, now flattering, now pleading, and the 
Major's answers teasing or soothing. Lilian had the first word, 
Mrs. Merivale commented philosophically ; it was wiser to let her 
speak out, since the last word remained. 

"Very well, very well !" the Major said at length, reluctantly 
conciliating. " I shall see Bloke when he comes." 

" At least, he has not committed himself, even to Lilian," 
Mrs. Merivale sighed in relief. " And now I shall speak to him 
myself." 



CHAPTER VI 

HOW WHILE THE BETTER SULK THE OTHERS 
TAKE COMMAND 

" A ND the next thing will be, that we'll all get poisoned, for a 
x\ change," 
Ezekiel Gage sat smoking his pipe on the front verandah of 
his house, and he spoke in the complacent tone of one who has 
discovered a great truth and deserves credit therefore, whether or 
not it be pleasing to the ear of mankind. On this sultry evening 
in June^ it would have been almost too much trouble for any one 
to grow excited over objections, and his small family group 
gaUiered about him let the remark pass unchallenged. Miss 
Serena had settled herself in a rocking-chair, deftly placed so 
that each of the rockers should be balanced on a creaking plank 
in the floor, while she found a third unsound plank amidship on 
which to rest her foot as she rocked. Beneadi, on the steps, sat 
Bena with her husband Harry Sumner, come over to her father's 
as she did every evening after supper, when she had no better 
society and her husband bored her too much at their boarding- 
house. She had laid her head sentimentally on his shoulder, 
and his eyes rested dejectedly on the grass. Both seemed as 
indifferent to Miss Serena's rocking as to Mr. Gage's words and 
to the beauties of the evening. The twilight was glowing from a 
sky dappled with white overhead and streaked with red on the 
horizon. The sprays of clematis climbing up the wooden pillars 
of the balcony or supported on wires to fill the interstices, swayed 
idly, though no breeze was felt, so that they appeared rather to 
be fimning the still air moved by some uncanny force. 

'^ And so, as I was remarking, we shall all be poisoned," Mr. 
Gage resumed, for nobody had broken the silence while he puffed 
at his pipe. '' I reckon that's as good a way as another to get 
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rid of the surplus population of Paulsville. Other towns may try 
to increase the number of their inhabitants before the next census 
comes round, but we don't care about new-fangled things like 
censuses here, and if we want to decrease we've a right to. 
Lizard Creek is nothing more than a basin of low land with a 
little fringe of apologies for rolling country round it; and because it 
has a solid mud bottom while the rest of the region's sandy, and 
so it holds in the water draining down into it, they want to make 
us accept that stagnant old pond for a source of eternal living 
water I I'm talking what I've known for years and years, and so 
has everybody else about here too, except that if s so long the 
rest seem to have forgotten. The only thing it's good for is to 
fish frogs and tadpoles and malaria, for all that may be said by 
these fashionable engineers who've studied books but can't use 
their eyes." 

"Everybody knows Paul River water isn't healthy, and if 
we've been able to drink that, we can't risk much by making an 
experiment," Bena said. 

'' Though you may malign it, Bena, your ancestors lived on it 
^for two hundred years," Miss Serena reproved severely. 

''You ought to advertise it as a patent medicine against old 
age, if it makes you go into the centuries," Bena girled. '* It's 
true some doctors pretend microbes are fattening, so I reckon it's 
all right for those who like that sort of thing." 

''Bena, you're getting so advanced that by-and-bye you'll 
react away back into the Dark Ages ; when people go too far at 
one end, they've got to come back at the other, you know. So 
be careful," her father warned. 

" Oh, don't you be afraid," Harry sneered. " Some idiot I'd 
like to get in front of me with a rapid-fire gun and me at the 
trigger, left a copy of a scientific paper on the parlour table at 
our boarding-house, and Bena got hold of the darned thing and 
was trymg to learn it by heart when I burned it up. She'll soon 
have finished spouting it, if she don't forget before, which is 
more likely ; and then well have a rest" 

Bena punched her husband in the ribs, but she could not 
speak, as her father had started again. 

" What I was getting at was this : here we've got water you 
can say nasty things about if you wish, but which we've been 
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brought up on and breathed the same air with all our lives 
without being hurt by it one bit ; and now these foreign notions 
come in to bring a supply from a stagnant pond up in the marshes 
. where folks don't dare live on account of malaria ! I tell you, 
child, Lizard Creek is only water draining into a hollow, and it 
all dries up in a drought, which it's a pity there aren't more o£ 
That's what they want to fill the city pipes with, and what 
progress teaches us we must drink ; and I answer it's no better 
dian a fool way for getting rid of our surplus population, and it's 
a shame that we should be compelled to poison ourselves." 

** Why compelled ? " Bena was in a combative mood. 

** Oh, if Alfred Elkins has taken into his head that we're to 
adopt this sort of thing as fashionable, we're bound to follow, no 
matter what old stagers like me may find to grumble about We're 
back issues, we are ; good to listen to, so people may know what 
not to do. And so when Alfred Elkins has finished putting the 
water in, we'll drink it, and the few of us who may perceive that 
we're getting poisoned won't have anything to do but keep on 
drinking it, since by that time we'll have given up our own Paul 
River water, and can't get it in the pipes again ; and then we'll 
all die except Alfred Elkins himself, who's so toughened he can 
stand that or anything else, because if he couldn't he wouldn't 
suggest it ! " 

This gruesome prophecy was received in silence, save as 
regarded Miss Serena's rocking with the triple Castanet effect 
Her brother winced each time her foot or one of the rockers went 
down, and winced again as they came up. He bore it for a 
while, not so much that he disliked to criticize his sister as that 
he dreaded the long sharp argument which was sure to follow — 
many things are worth condemning which are not worth hearing 
replies to. Bena should be the one to object and say something 
to her aunt| whom she had never feared despite numerous forced 
surrenders. But the game of the board castanets continued 
unbroken and unbearable. 

''I've heard," Ezekiel burst out presently, with no apparent 
reason, ** that modem young people have more nerves than they 
had in my time ; but I don't believe it" 

"Were there modem young people forty years ago, papa?" 
asked Bena, with a giggle. 
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''No, because people were polite and respectful to their 
elders, and nothing young and modem could be that," Miss 
Serena interposed. 

" I notice ifs you who found something to answer. Papa 
knew I was right," Bena remarked. 

" Oh^ dry up ! Always scrappin' 1 Come along, Bena, let's 
gol" Harry Sumner stretched himself yawning, and started 
to rise. 

" To that horrid, stufiy, pokey little boarding-house parlour ! 
I won't ! " Bena cried pettishly. " Harry, if you don't hurry up 
and get me a house, I'll come home again." 

The independence which they had found to begin their 
married life was indeed relative, and Bena, depressed as she 
thought of it, clasped her hands round her husband's impassive 
arm and rubbed her cheek on his shoulder. 

** Harry'U make a little home for his Bena, won't he ? " she 
cooed. " For his little Bena girl ? Eh, lovey ? " 

** Sure," said Sumner, not raising his languid eyes from the grass. 

Ezekiel Gage watched the pair closely. 

'' She's boring him beyond endurance ; the chap can't stand 
much more of this sort of thing, and I don't want any scandals 
in my fiunily," he reflected. " Harry," he said aloud, " I thmk 
you ought to try to go out more of evenings." 

*• Don't you dare say such things — I'll never, never, never 
forgive you, papa ! " Bena exclaimed in alarm. '' I won't have 
my Harry-boy get into bad habits ! " 

<' Oh, that reminds me ! " chirped Miss Serena in her happiest 
tone. '' There are aw/ui stories going the rounds about Lilian 
Merivale and that Elkins foundling 1 " 

Ezekiel reddened. 

*< They are mfamous slanders," he returned. 

Miss Serena bridled up. 

'' I reckon you haven't talked with either of their families in 
the last few days? Don't let your prejudices run away with you 
and blind you to unquestionable facts, Ezekiel ; you hear me — 
unquestionabk facts. And I not only hold the story on the 
highest possible authority " 

" That would be either Lilian herself or Bloke," Gage put in. 

'' Nonsense ; they wouldn't talk I " Miss Serena snorted. 
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**But there were others who could talk for them, while they 
themselves could act." 

" Not so much acting as a dead give-away," Bena put in. 
^ Did you ever see such canyings-on as at Mrs. Howard's that 
afternoon ? " 

Miss Serena and Bena had started in this way several times 
during the past week, but Mr. Gage's anger had invariably 
prompted him to head them off. To-night, however, he decided 
it might be well to hear the version which the worst gossip in 
Paulsville, his eminently respectable sister, was spreading broad- 
cast, for he had information of his own since the day before. 

** I must say it required uncommon audacity and indifference 
to all conventions — I might call it a!challenge to society, without 
going too far," Miss Serena hurried on so as to get in as much 
as possible before her brother's inevitable interruption. "You 
could judge for yourself Bena, in spite of all Lilian Merivale's 
fine airs, that she knew Bloke Elkins — ^you saw how they pre- 
tended they hadn't met, but both got embarrassed; and Mrs. 
Howard must have known all about it, because she didn't offer 
to introduce them. In fact, the charitable supposition is that 
she may have been responsible for the beginning of the whole 
business. They certainly couldn't have met at any other house 
in Paulsville; and whatever the appearances may be against 
Lilian, I have too much respect for the name of Merivale to 
believe one would stoop to street encounters with a man of that 
class." 

*' I'm sure he winked at her when Mrs. Howard didn't intro- 
duce them," Bena said. '' I wasn't watching just at the minute, 
but I looked up half a second later, and I could tell by the bend 
of his eye that he'd been winking. And she was trying not to 
smile." 

*'And because," Ezekiel Gage burst out indignantly, having 
controlled himself as long as he could, " because they weren't 
introduced at Mrs. Howard's, and got a bit embarrassed in 
consequence, and he did something with his eye which you 
flailed to notice until afterwards, you go about claiming knowledge 
of &cts to support lying slanders against a girl like Lilian 
Merivale?" 

" Bullyrag your daughter, if you please, and if her husband 
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permits it^ but pray show me the regard due to my years, 
EzekieV Miss Serena said impressively. ''Don't forget that 
your charge affects my veracity too. I saw all that Bena did, 
and a good deal that she may have been too young to under- 
stand " 

** Don't you believe it ! " said Harry Summer. Upon which 
Bena pulled his nose. 

" And I support her as a matter of conmion justice — ^in the 
face of insult and persecution, yes, of death at the stake ! '' 
Miss Serena could be both dramatic and classical when she 
chose. " There was one particular thing which we both saw, and 
other people who happened to be there — Emmie Townsend and 
Mamie Churchill, for instance, and you may question them, 
Ezekiel, since your own sbtefs word isn't good enough for you ! 
Though it's all over town, I shouldn't have liked to mention it, 
if I hadn't been driven to defending my character against the 
accusations of my own brother. After saying good-bye to us all, 
and when she thought none of us was looking, Lilian got as far as 
the door, and stopped, and actually nodded and signalled across 
the room to Bloke Elkins, who, from his expression^ didn't care 
one-tenth as much as she did ! She was probably making an 
appointment with him, for the very next day he was at her house 
sitting on a window-sill, kicking his heels and talking with her as 
she sat in the parlour ! Now, if that's not shocking familiarity, 
Ezekiel, you may just tell me what is ! I hold the facts from two 
different people who passed by accident, and walked backwards 
and forwards several times to inake sure !" 

'' Oh, he was there often," Harry Sumner said. '' I know that. 
I must say it would be better if he always went there, instead of 
meeting her in all sorts of places." 

"That I absolutely refuse to believe, and I forbid you or 
anybody else to repeat in my house such libel against Lilian 
Merivale ! " Ezekiel Gage thundered. 

'' As you please," Harry returned sulkily. " But I know what 
I'm talking about It was a job put up by old man Elkins, but 
the Merivales fell right in line. Why, they even say the Major's 
going to buy his way back into the Factory by selling Miss Lilian 
to Bloke!" 

'* Enough i " cried Mr. Gage, with a furious stamp of his foot 
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" I may as well tell you what the truth is, and then I forbid any- 
body to bring up the subject again. There has been an intrigue 
by Alfred EUdns to make that foundling of his marry Lilian 
Merivale; he arranged that quarrel at the Factory to weaken the 
Major's hand by starving him out, he invented those stories to 
assail Lilian's position by discrediting hen The Major is as 
innocent of all this as the poor child hersel£ You and others 
may either imagine you saw things which didn't exist, or else you 
distorted the simplest accidental actions. In a word, you've been 
Alfred Elkins's dupes and accomplices, and I hope to God he may 
never know how much you've helped him by passing on and 
embroidering his malicious inventions ! " 

" I'm sure, brother " Miss Serena began in a tone nearer 

akin to fright than Ezekiel had heard her use in her entire 
lifetime. 

But he cut her short. 

" I have forbidden the subject Harry, I was saying that I 
think you ought to have some form of amusement in the evening, 
once or twice a week. Why don't you join Jack's Bible class for 
young men? You see how he likes it, and how regularly he 
goes." 

Harry grinned from^ear to ear and winked at his wife. 

" If thaf s all you need to make you happy, Mr. Gage, I'll 
promise you to — give you my solemn word right now I" 

" You, Harry I " protested Bena. 

" I am surprised at you," said Mr. Gage reprovingly to his 

daughter. "I'll " He stopped abruptly and rose to his 

rheumatic old feet with a grace which atoned for lost agility. 
'* Miss Lilian ! This is a privilege ! " 

'* Don't move — please 1 " Lilian called as she passed through 
the gate with the Major. "Papa and I have to talk with 
Mr. Gage, and we're going in the house. It seems a shame on 
such an evening, doesn't it ? " 

" Yes, you'll excuse me for interrupting you, won't you, Miss 
Serena ? And you, Miss Bena ? I know Ezekiel will bear me a 
grudge for having torn him away from your company," said the 
Major, gallantly. 

" I'm sure we interrupted one of those splendid stories of 
Mr. Gage's," LUian added. " Didn't we ? " 

H 
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"Upon my soul, no!" protested Gage, fervently. "You 

didn't interrupt anything— except " 

•^ Why, papa ! You know you were telling us something ! ** 
Bena's eyes were vicious with resentment against her &ther 
for his onslaught, and she thought herself avenged. 

" I was advising Harry to join Jack's Bible class, and I have 
his promise, which I'll keep him to," Mr. Gage returned com- 
posedly. *' And now I think the Major wants to do some talking. 
Shall we go m, John?" 

*' Yes, and Lilian too, please. She knows as much about this 
affair as I do, and I want her with us." 

Gage had gone on ahead, and the Major followed with Lilian. 
The two men sat at a table, while Lilian, fearing to interrupt the 
flow of their talk by making herself conspicuous, took a chair in 
the window and leaned out, her elbow on the sill, so that she was 
rather with the party outside than with those in the room. 
Mr. Gage turned so as to have the light on the Major^s face, 
and thus Lilian was forgottea 

" Zeke, a grave problem is confronting me," Major Merivale 
began. "Mr. Elkins has sent word that he wants me back 
again." 

"Like his confounded impudence — er, that is, I beg your 
pardon. I mean it was most impudent Of course you won't 
hear of it?" 

"Won't is a dangerous word. I've come to examine the 
situation very seriously with your help, for I consider there's a 
thing or two to be weighed on each side." 

** Penny for your thoughts. Miss Lilian!" Harry Sumner 
called out, drowning for her Mr. Gage's next words. Lilian made 
a gesture of impatience. " I bet you're wondering what you'll 
have for a summer hat ! Bena is. Only difference is, I'll have to 
pay for hers and not for yours ! She's wavering between a basket 
of strawberries with a spoon in it, and a dish of quail with lace- 
like toast for trimming I That's what fashions are going to be 
this yea^— ain't they, Bena? I saw 'em when I went to the 
battel's with you. Oh, well, milliner's then, if you're so particular. 
If you'll only be as particular about the pric e " 

A sharp engagemeot with Bena followed, distracting hit 
attention from Lilian, who heard her &ther speaking agam. 
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** He sent young Bloke to me, twice. He says his factory will 
be ruined and his life-work lost without me. He ofifers me more 
money for my old position, with full management after his death, 
when the property goes to Bloke. I have trodden the streets in 
vain, these days, Ezekiel, looking for work which does not exist ; 
I have realized that I cannot create another opportunity at my 
age, cannot do over again what I have done in the past, even if 
the same chances were to return. All I can do is go on in the 
groove I made while I still had youth and energy ; to attempt 
running without it, or digging a new one, means wreck. I have 
had visions of myself sinking deeper, deeper in despair and 
poverty, losing my usefulness steadily as the screw tightened ; I 
could see Martha and Lilian suffering on account of my pride in 
picking a quarrel with my bread and butter. I sometimes think 
pride has been responsible for many of the trials we Southerners 
have gone through, Ezekiel." 

He paused. Harry Sumner was still exchanging disconnected 
phrases with Bena, fortunately in an undertone. Lilian wondered 
if a merciful God did not hold some means for suppressing a man 
who might dare to raise his voice under such conditions. 

** We seem an admirable race ! " the Major continued, vibrating 
with condensed emotion. '' Yet I often ask myself how much 
merit there is in it all. For we do our duty as we understand it, 
we set ourselves up as examples for others, we imdergo trials 
without a murmur, but through pride alone — pride in our names, 
our country, ourselves. I am told Roman Catholic law teaches 
right-doing through humility ; with us, it is through vanity. Look- 
bg back, I am inclined to believe it was pride that lost us our 
control of politics, and much of our part in active life generally. 
I don't mean to say there was no instrument of torture to hold 
us down ; but that was only for a time ; and afterwards, those of 
us who had not emigrated rather than work where we had 
commanded, declined to rise save in our own way — ^with our 
heads instead of our hands. Oh, we can plunge into business 
now, we patricians of the South ; we can labour shoulder to shoulder 
with one and all : but our time has passed. Another younger, 
stronger, outside element has its grasp on the helm : we cannot 
rule our country again. There are places I know of where our 
best young men have got together, and succeeded in raising an 
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industry of one description or another which has brought relative 
life to some small town; but there is something in these men 
who have succeeded, which ranks them apart from our race, though 
they may bear our names and have our blood; they have had to 
sacrifice their most sacred traditions and their noblest ambitions 
— respect for others, research for enlightenment, reverence for 
religion, instinct for refinement, love of country alone — to the 
mad scramble after gold for gold's sake, to the exclusion of right, 
and education, and worship, and breedmg, and patriotism, until 
they have lost caste from among those who have at least retained 
their character through adversity, and who would rather sink 
grandly than rise unworthily ! You may call me unjust if you like, 
Zeke ; but you know that our ineradicable traits are a taste for 
money only for what it can afibrd, and not for money's sake, and 
a struggle for general rather than individual good ; and when we 
get the greed for gold and the love of self, we part with all that has 
distinguished us, and we become more rapacious than those marked 
out for that sort of life by their geographical surroundings and 
hereditary tendencies. 

*' I wonder if you have ever noticed how much there is in 
common between the South and France? The French feel 
about money much as we do— with the fight for gold left to 
those without other capacities; and so when there is the 
exception of a well-bom man immolating his higher self upon 
Mammon's altar, he becomes less estimable than the one who 
must aspire to that altar because he has had the chance to know 
none worthier. Then just as the war swept our ranks, the 
guillotine swept theirs ; those that were spared held aloof fi-om 
the degradation and brutality which became the order of the 
day; and while they sulked in their devastated castles and we 
in our ruined homes, the uneducated took command, labourers 
with them and outsiders with us ; and now the hour has passed, 
and even realization has come only to a few who are powerless to 
save themselves or their fellows from the worst of tyrannies — that 
of ignorance. Oh, if I am to have a t3nant, let him at least be 
educated and a gentleman ! " 

" Hello, Reggie I How's stoves getting on ? " Bena's shrill 
voice piped out. 

'' All right. Miss Bena ; how's saucepans? " Reggie Churchill 
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burst boisterously upon the group on the steps. '* Hairy, I 
reckon you'll tell me more about the cooking than Miss Bena 
would 1" 

" Cookin's rotten I" sighed Harry. 

'' Ahy I told you it would be, if you didn't make Mrs. Potts 
buy one of my stoves for her boarding-house I Remember, I'll 
give one-third of my commission — ^honest, I will ! Or perhaps 
even half, if you fix it up by this time to-morrow ! Oh ! Miss 
Lilian I I didn't know you were there ! " 

He tried to force his way towards her, and Lilian knew that 
if she spoke, one word might suffice to compromise her father's 
judicial balancing of the situation on which his whole fiiture 
hinged. She made a negative sign to Reggie, not caring what 
interpretation he put upon it, since she felt he would obey. 
Deeply hurt, he stopped where he was, and Bena, who could 
not accept her fate of being shelved because she was married, 
tmwittingly came to the rescue by attacking him jealously, so 
that Lilian heard her father once more — 

^' Thus I saw myself going the way of the rest, and I wondered 
if I had the right any more than they to stand aside, and if, even 
though it were too late in the national life so far as we old-timers 
are concerned, principle should not order us to fight out things at 
the end as we ought to have done in the beginning when there 
was no necessity for an end, or not for many generations. And 
I thought of Martha and Lilian ; and I had practically decided I 
would accept and go back, when I thought I had better come and 
talk it over with you, Zeke, as I've done with everything all my 
life, and ask your advice." 

"I've held myself partly responsible for that affair, John," 
Mr. Gage replied " I haven't had a chance to mention it to 
you, though I've intended to ; but did you know that when you 
and I were talking there in Custis Street that day, Alfi^ed Elkins 
was behind us ? I thought he had heard stray words of what we 
were saying, though I've since recognized that he couldn't At 
all events, he must have seen us staring at the paving, and he saw 
you hurry off* just ahead of him, so I suppose he must have drawn 
conclusions. And his face was so sour that I did some jumping 
at conclusions too, and muddled things by attempting a sort of 
apology for you." 
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"You think he got exasperated, and the rupture came in 
consequence ? I assure you, Zeke, it would have come sooner 
or later; don't take the blame on yourself." Merivale's tone 
left the weight of responsibility upon his friend, though his words 
denied it 

Gage spoke a little more harshly ; recent illuminations had 
altered matters, and he did not relish having his culpability taken 
for granted : 

" I admit that for a while I did think if I hadn't put my oar 
in, there mightn't have been as much trouble as there was, and I 
looked for a crack to get a wedge in, hoping to set things straight 
It seemed a shame for you and your dear ones to suffer because 
of a little personal difference, and I wanted to see you return." 

" I am glad we agree," Merivale said. 

'' But I now know not only the truth as to what really passed 
between you, but I have learned other facts which you may ignore 
and which alter everything." Gage's voice had hardened so that 
Lilian shivered at the first words. ''John, you cannot go back to 
Alfred Elkins." 

" You don't seem well, Lilian," Miss Serena observed. " I've 
never known you so quiet" 

''It's too hot to talk !" Lilian breathed in a whisper so low 
that it barely reached those in whose direction it went, and did 
not carry at all behind her. 

Reggie's face cleared; he had an explanation for Lilian's 
gesture, and now thought only of helping her to avdid notice. 

" Heavings ! If it's too hot to talk, what's the matter with 
Miss Bena ? " he exclaimed ; and forthwith he and Bena began to 
battle afresh. 

"John," Ezekiel Gage resumed, " the reasons that you ahready 
know were not the only ones old Elkins had for making overtures 
and selecting Bloke as messenger. It's the talk of the town; 
everybody knows except Mrs. Merivale and yourself, because 
nobody had the courage to tell you. It is my painful duty now 
as your pastor and friend. A plot has been carefully laid, the 
first designs have been carried out, and false reports have been 
put in circulation to further the rest When you rejected the 
proposal, you evidently thought the chapter closed, or you would 
not have contemplated returning. But Elkins did not take you 
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seriously. You are to be coerced into giving Lilian as wife to 
Bloke : that is why your position was ravished from you and her 
behaviour has been assailed 1 " 

Lilian clutched the arms of her chair. She felt herself growing 
rigid, while her face burnt from its coldness. An awful silence 
reigned in the room, emphasized by the silly laughter from the 
steps. Presently her father spoke in a cracked voice which she 
would not have known as his — 

''The infernal scoundrel!" The Major choked for breath. 
" I understand. I was going back. I shall not — ^now. Thank 
you— Zeke. I " 

There was a gasp, and the sound of a fall. Lilian tried to get 
up or to turn ; she was stiff and numb, she could not call her 
muscles into play. Then she heard Mr. Gage — 

'' Harry 1 Serena ! Somebody i Quick ! Send for a doctor ! 
The Major's had a stroke !" 



CHAPTER VII 

HOW WORDS FALL SHORT WHEN THEY ARE 

HEEDED 

DR. ROBERT HOWARD came stealthay down the stairs of 
the Merivale house. He was not in the habit of smothering 
his footsteps or covering his tracks ; he preferred, on the con- 
trary, to affect a blatant attitude which caused his character to 
be judged unappreciatively by all save his wife, and she had 
learned to understand him only since their marriage — ^which 
would have been broken off if she had understood him before, 
he was wont to say. 

So he was straying from the beaten path of persuasion in 
trying to hide aught he did, and also in wearing a depressed 
look. Of a joyous nature as a matter of broad principle, he 
pushed his gaiety further when attending a patient. ^'If a 
man's not critically ill," he would say, " I must cheer him up ; 
and if he is, then I must cheer the family up." This had 
became a proverb in Paulsville, though he varied the terms at 
times to avoid monotony, and often said, ** If a man ain't 
ill," expressly to scandalize his very correct wife when she was 
about So he would stop at every bedside or in every ante- 
room to fire broadsides of questionable wit at the moral enemy, 
depression; and he would keep the next patient waiting an 
hour rather than retire vanquished. 

To-day, however, he was fleeing before the battle. He had 
shaken off Mrs. Merivale upstairs, and now he wanted to shun 
Lilian, who might be lying in wait below. There were times 
when a doctor owed it to people to be frank with them, and 
there were conditions which might make this almost impossible. 
He was not sure that Mrs. Merivale could stand plain talking 
to ; she was of those frail women who may bear trials best, yet 
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who sometimes break under them, fiut at least a chance was 
here, while none existed with Lilian, marked out as a victim 
for nerves merely biding the pretext to begin. An hysterical 
woman was all that lacked for the complete misery of this 
household. Dr. Croman was an inconsiderate old humbug, to 
go to Europe this year. An aged man like him, who had had 
unpleasant truths to tell people in several generations, got 
used to such things, and youth or maturity was not a considera- 
tion with him. But it was quite another matter for a chap like 
Howard to go about battering a girl's hopes and affections. 
Particularly a pretty girl like Lilian Merivale. Yes, he must 
certainly escape to-day; he would have time to think out 
words — ^and consult with Eleanor — ^by to-morrow. 

He was at the^door and fancied himself saved, when he 
heard the rustle of a light dress behind him, and Lilian said in 
a penetrating undertone — 

*' Dr. Howard ! Please 1 I want to speak to you 1 " 

** Not half as much as I want to speak to you. Miss Lilian 1 " 
he answered gallantly. *' The only trouble is, I'm in an awful 
hurry; and besides, we all know that what we want is most 
always generally very bad for us ! " 

Lilian smiled faintly. Her face was white, and there were 
blue shadows under her eyes; her hair hung down in a great 
loose plait from which wisps of spun gold escaped and shim- 
mered out on every side, bathing it in a mysterious glow. 

**Atid it will probably be bad for both of us this time," 
she said, the faint smile still hovering ghastly and soulless on her 
lips, as if she had not the courage to bid it go though it was 
dead. ** I must know the truth about papa." 

He hesitated an instant, and then putting his hat on the hall 
table, he beckoned her into the dining-room. He believed in 
the effect of surroundings. One could be more heroic here near 
this dark polished mahogany, that massive side-board with its 
burden of silver, these prim high-backed chairs and wainscoted 
walls, than in the drawing-room with its frivolous glare of Boule 
furniture and bric-k-brac. 

'* I know I should be the last person you'd come to if you 
thought you ought to tell somebody that papa's condition is 
serious," she began when they were seated. It was hard upon 
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nighty and there was no light save the radiance of the sky without, 
but he could distinguish her hands looking whiter than the white 
dress on which they were clasped, and her pale face with the 
large hazel eyes above. ** Of course you think Vm too silly to be 
able to understand " 

" My dear Miss Lilian ! " Howard protested. 

Lilian cut him short. 

"Oh, I know everybody thinks that of me; because I'm 
laughing most of the time, I can't have any depth of feeling ; 
thaf s only natural I'm a butterfly, not good for anything except 
to flutter until it breaks its wings against some absurd obstacle 
like an unusually rough and cruel leaf, and then there's an end to 
it I know thaf s what people think of me, and perhaps they're 
right. But I'm not sure of it, and I ought to be given one fair 
test first— one chance to prove I'm a woman. Don't you agree 
with me there? And if tiiere's anything very bad to say about 
papa, I want you to tell me, just to try me,' you see, so maman 
may wait a little longer. Maman isn't as strong as one might 
believe, and she's brave now merely because if s a habit she's got 
into. She's been through two big shocks— papa's leaving the 
Factory, and then his seizure ; and if a worse blow came to her 
right away, I'm afraid she might be ill too. If I can't stand 
this, I couldn't stand that any better ; so I want to know about 
papa myself, and we shall' tell maman only later, when if s 
inevitable." 

Howard had studied her closely as she spoke. She might 
have more in her than he had given her credit for. Her colour 
had not varied; she was pale and worn thus from vigils and 
responsibilities, not from useless worrying ; and she was no more 
agitated than when she had started to speak. 

"Dr. Howard, is my father dying?" 

Her question came with an abruptness which made Howard 
jump, and yet with a firmness which showed that she had 
weighed it carefully. 

" No I " he cried out " I assure you solemnly that he will 
live — ^and probably for many years." 

Lilian looked straight into his eyes. She read sincerity 
there. 

" And yet you think his condition grave — you haven't said so. 
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but you've betrayed it all these days, and you can't deny it now." 
A slight bluish tinge, from increased emotion, crept under her 
delicate skin, though in the twilight it was barely perceptible. 
^* I suppose it means he can't recover^ but may live on; that he'll 
be tied to his bed helpless and suffering ; that his splendid manly 
strength will be sapped while his character weakens ; that " 

'' Miss Lilian, stop, for heaven's sake 1 Don't paint it as black 
as that 1 Your father certainly isn't a well man, and I can't 
pretend he is ; but I do say there is always hope 1 " 

"Yes, but you don't believe in hope here," Lilian answered, 
her eyes still reading his. " I suppose the apoplexy has changed 
to paralysis ; that's why he can't move his legs, and why — why 
he's ill-tempered once in a while, and has forgotten so much. It 
means his mind will go some day, perhaps soon ; and it would 
be better for him to die. That is what you think." 

Her tone was so dull and depressed that it frightened 
Howard. He wished she would break down and cry ; he could 
cheer her then, could even make her laugh; but her calm 
reasoning grief rendered him powerless before her. He had mis- 
judged her in calling her hysterical. Now he regretted she was 
not. What right had women to penetrate thoughts and grasp 
them, and draw intelligent conclusions ? Women were expected 
to reach conclusions by instinct, and not argue or follow the 
arguments of others ; and they should always, out of self-respect, 
be open to a man's cajolery if cleverly done. Else the world 
would lose its balance by feminine freaks being left supreme. 

" You're 'way out in your ideas," Howard said in his most 
commonplace tone. '* Since you've worked yourself up to such 
a pitch of imagining all sorts of things, I'm going to tell you 
what I think, as briefly, as clearly, and as truthfully — ^mark that — 
as I can. 

'' Your father had what is commonly called an apoplectic stroke 
— a big name for a very simple thing. It only means that the 
arteries being naturally weakened by age and nervous strain, a 
sudden great pressure may make a small leak somewhere, and 
then a clot forms, interfering with the domestic economy of 
muscles engineering some part of the body. You see how 
simple it is ; you've only got to get the clot out of the way, and 
good-bye apoplexy. With the Major, it didn't come as much 
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from what was actually passing at Mr. Gage's, though he may 
have got angry, as you told me ; it was rather his general con- 
dition which had been preparing him for it. I had warned him 
some days before to go easy, for I didn't like the looks of the 
veins in his forehead and neck." 

" Do — do you assure me that's true? " Lilian gasped. 

''I do better than that I swear it," Howard answered, 
perceiving the importance she attached to it 

Lilian heaved a long sigh. She had looked upon herself as 
her father's murderess, since he had been stricken under an 
emotion roused through her; and she had all but broken 
beneath self-reproach. 

''Now, apoplexy," Howard continued, ''has some connection 
with the brain, which gets clouded, and all that; but we've got 
over the efifect of the apoplexy with the Major. The thing 
troubling us now is a little complication from his having struck 
his spine on the arm of that chair in falling. It was this caused 
the — er — numbness of the lower part of the body." 

" I know. General paralysis." Lilian had had to try several 
times before she could speak. 

'' You don't know at all, because it isn't. There's nothing 
general, and so far I haven't seen progressive symptoms. It's 
purely the accident to the back which has affected the legs, and 
the brain, which you want to mix in with it, is as innocent as — 
well, as you are. It's no wonder if he's a bit irritable ; if you had 
to lie on your back all the time after having led an active life for 
half a century or so, I should like to see the temper you'd have — 
or rather, I shouldn't 1 

" And now, having disposed of the present, lef s come to the 
future. That trouble with the legs is awkward, but there's a 
regular recognized treatment for it, with a large number of cases 
pointing to improvement or recovery. I've been pretty frank 
with you, haven't I ? And I shouldn't have any sensible reason 
for being only three-quarters truthful ? So you must believe me 
now when I tell you there are good chances for recovery in such 
cases." 

" Yes — one in a thousand," said Lilian. 

" Now, don't you put on wise airs about medical questions 1 
It's not one in a thousand, but one in a hundred, one in ten — 
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sometimes one out of two ! I didn't look up figures before 
coming, because I didn't expect to be put through my whole 
catechism ! " 

•* Then complete recovery follows ? ** 

** Complete, so &r as comfort and happiness go. But being 
frank with you up to the last word, you must not look forward to 
your father's ever working again ; there will be a certain weak- 
ness of the l^s— oh, very slight I— which would not stand fatigue. 
It's on account of that I made up my mind to be entirely out- 
spoken, because it seemed only fair. You will have your 
father with you for many years, and I have every reason to hope 
that before long he may be walking about and enjoying his home 
life as he always has. But he cannot again work to support you, 
and so you must arrange to meet the future without counting on 
vain resources. And thaf s why I wanted your mother to know." 

" Not yet ! " pleaded Lilian. 

*' All right, we'll keep our secret together for a time, if you 
wish, and work together to cure him. Remember this is a test 
you put yourself to, so as to show how strong you are, and now 
you've got not only your father and mother on your shoulders, 
but me too, since I'll have to consult you about pretty much 
everything." 

She had grown so quiet that Howard was more anxious than 
ever. Nerves with her might take the expression of stolidity 
instead of agitation. She required violent drawing out of herself. 

** Might not Eleanor come to see you ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I should like to see Mrs. Howard — ^a little later," she 
said. 

" Oh, don't keep on Mrs. Howarding her that way; call her 
Eleanor, do 1 " Here at last was a pretext for drifting from the 
painful theme of their talk. "She's told me she wished you 
would call her by her name. She calls you by yours, doesn't 
she?" 

Lilian shuddered and got up without an explanation, giving 
him an impassive hand so different from her usual warm confident 
grasp that it chilled him. 

" You will go and rest? " he asked. 

" I do nothing but rest, these days ; I think that is what tires 
me," she answered. 
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"You've been overtaxing yourself," he said. '^ You want to 
tire yourself more, because you're tired already. That's no 
reason. I order you upstairs to lie down." 

"Upstairs? It's such a long way!" She sighed wearily, 
and went towards the drawing-room, leaning her hand an instant 
on the door for support as she passed. 

Howard eyed her uncertainly. 

"Perhaps she's better alone. Lord, what queer things 
women are 1 Unless men are queer to be different ! But then, 
thank heaven, they should be ! " he commented, and left the 
house. 

The comforting darkness on which Lilian had counted failed 
her in the drawing-room. Aunt Lucinda had lighted the gas, 
thinking that Dr. Howard would go in there. It was sinfully 
extravagant to let it bum so. Everything would be extravagant 
now, except breathing ; and that was a burden. Lilian did not 
feel equal to the effort of raising an arm, though the light 
offended her ; and she let herself fall in the nearest chair. 

She must review the entire situation in her present imder- 
standing of it, she said to herself, weighmg causes and conse- 
quences. She knew everything ; and she was not, as she had 
first been stunned into believing, the cause of her father's 
misfortune. Dr. Howard had said that the anger of the moment 
had not been the origin of the trouble. And so she must think 
it all out But she could not get beyond the phrase, which she 
repeated to herself a hundred times. 

" I didn't dare ring ; and I saw the gas burning, so I came 
straight to the window. How is the Major to-night ? " 

The words reached Lilian from she did not know where ; they 
mingled with her thoughts for what was to her an infinite time. 
Then a slight noise made her turn slowly. Reggie Churchill 
stood on the verandah without 

The past weeks were blotted from Lilian's life; her father's 
sufferings, her afiliction, fell away into the intangible, yielding 
to a moral anguish more poignant since it had been all but 
forgotten for a while. Not entirely forgotten, of course; it 
had been sufficiently near to wrench her at times, yet would 
fade under the shadow of less selfish preoccupations. These 
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occasional pangs had opened short avenues of regret and reproach 
which, glanced into for an instant and one by one, had little 
importance. But they extended in an immense panorama 
surrounding her to-night, conjured up by Howard's last sentence 
in regard to Eleanor and given consistency by the sight of a man 
in the place where Bloke Elkins had stood that first time he 
came. Ezekiel Gage's words, bearable while her father's state 
had been her sole absorbing thought, recurred to her with a 
surge of shame. Bloke himself had launched the slander be- 
cause, forsooth, she was too polite to leave him without nodding 
good-bye in a house where she was at home and he a perfect 
stranger; because she had allowed him to speak with her in her 
own house on business concerning her fiather I There was the 
foundation for a fabric of falsehoods, for the charge no doubt 
that she was in love with him 1 And he had transformed her idle 
words and actions into a concerted plan ; had considered her an 
easy conquest, since she was poor and he rich; had probably 
boasted before vulgar friends of his own class, profaning her name 
on his lips — must have done so, since the story was the property 
of all Paulsville. She could not be riveted to this for ever ! 
Yet against such fialsehood, such a man, what could she do? 
There was no hope to live it down. Unless 

She looked steadily at Reggie Churchill Why did she dis- 
like him so intensely? His eyes were dark and interesting 
under his projecting brows ; his hair was soft and well-planted, 
though he wore it so long as to convey an absurd suggestion of 
a mop; his face was too lean and angular, but his skin was 
refined ; and his lips profited by unusual wideness to cultivate 
an unfailing smile. He was not a handsome man; there was 
something inferior in his constitution, something unconvincing 
in his ways; yet there was nothing offensive about him. Lilian 
asked herself if she did indeed dislike him. 

She had not answered his question, and he was so absorbed 
in watching her that he had not repeated it 

** He is about the same," she said at last. 

"Who? "asked Reggie. 

So it was of her he was thinking — for her he had come ? 

** My father," Lilian replied. 

He flushed. 
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** I beg your pardon. You took so — I mean it was so long 
since — that is, yes, I came to ask after your father, of course—^ 
and you." 

'' After me ? " Lilian repeated the words listlessly. 

*'IVe been worried about you," he went on with intense 
earnestness. ''See here, Miss Lilian, you're entirely too used 
to tuckering yourself out for other people, you know ! If s not 
kind — it really isn't ! When there are so many of us who need 
you ! Just think how bad the Major will feel when he's all right 
again, iif you've made yourself ill in the meantime ! If you want 
to know, that's what I'm bothering about — and what I came for. 
I want you to take care of yourself a little, now the Major's 
picking up." 

** Who cares if I do or not?" moaned Lilian. "Papa's too 
ill, and maman's too busy, and I'm too tired 1 Who cares ? " She 
leaned her head on her hands, with her elbows on her knees. 
There was an appeal in the words, spoken with the simple con- 
fidence of a suffering child ; Churchill knew that it was neither 
accident nor jesting. 

** I care," he said. He stayed silent a moment, during which 
she did not move. ** 1 care. You know I do. I've told you so 
— often I But you never would listen. And to-night when you 
might listen, because you are too sad to drive me away, I — I 
can't find the words I want, somehow. But I don't mind that, 
because I fed you're understanding me for the first time. And 
that's better than any talking. Miss Lilian, won't you let me say 
just thb once more that I — I — ^well, I'm afiraid to say it ; if I was 
to wound you to-night I couldn't ever forgive myself for it — I 
really couldn't. But when I see you, I can't help thinking how 
much I love you, and how much you are to me, and all I could 
be to you if you'd let me ; and now the Major's ill and your 
mother's busy looking after him, if I only had the right to " 

She had let him run on without an effort to interrupt Many 
a time before had he addressed her when her reluctance inspired 
him with eloquent phrases to which she would not listen ; only 
to-night that she was impassive, did the power of speech fail him 
— because she heeded. There were tears on her lashes, though 
she fancied she hid them. Prompted by instinct, he slipped over 
the window-sill into the room, and taking her hand in both of 
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his^ kissed it. She started at the touch of his lips, and blushed 
crimson; but she did not withdraw her hand. 

** Lilian ! " he said in an awed whisper. ** Lilian ! " 

She raised her eyes, dazed and questioning, to his. 

" Reggie—" she began. Then she tore away her hand and 
rose from her chair with an effort 

** Lilian! You mean it? I — Fd suffer too much after- 
wards if " 

^* Yes/' she returned as in a dream, 

" Then I am — I am— " He could not, dared not shape 
the words. 

"You may tell mamaa I shall send her down," Lilian said, 
still absently, and left the room. 

Reggie stood quite still, overcome by his unbelieved happi- 
ness. There could be no mistake after that, surely. Yet ^e 
had not responded to either his joy or his emotion. For the first 
time, she had listened — and for the first time she had given no 
sign of interest How well he remembered, when he had un- 
burdened his heart before, the way in which she had always tried 
to stop him so he might spare himself needless pain ! And now 
she left him to suffer in his bliss ! 

He ran to Mrs. Merivale, who came in. 

" Mrs. Merivale 1 She's accepted me ! " was all he could utter. 

For answer, Mrs. Merivale took his cheeks in her hands and 
kissed him on the forehead. 

" Thank God, my dear boy I " she said devoutly. " My poor 
child needs both consolation and support — and I know you will 
give them with the devotion of which you alone are capable 1 " 

'• That I will !" he cried. 

But there was something lacking in his fervour. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW THE BREAKERS APPROACHED THE 
BREAKER 

MRS. MERIVALE flitted off, leaving her son-in-law elect 
to make his way out as best he cotild while she rushed 
up to Lilian. 

'* My child ! And you did not tell me ! ** she said, with a kiss 
of gentle reproach. 

Lilian rested her head on her mother's shoulder. 

" Bad news travels swiftly enough I " she whispered. 

" Bad news 1 " protested Mrs. Merivale. 

" Bad for Re— for Mr. Churchill," LUian said. 

'' Lilian, how can you I If you could have seen his happi- 
ness ! But you've reminded me. We must talk about how we 
can break it to your father. He would be very angry if we kept 
it from him as much as an hour; and at the same time, in his 
nervous condition, he might " 

" It isn't as bad as all that, maman 1" Lilian interrupted with 
the first genuine smile whidi had been on her lips since her 
father's seizure. There was about her a species of exaltation 
which her mother attributed to the joy of being engaged. ** I 
don't think it quite means death — or an end to home harmony — 
or anything truly dreadful 1 In my ignorance and inexperience, 
I think we might just blurt it out brutally to papa. I'm rather 
dubious about the advantages of news-breaking ; I should call 
it nerve-breaking, as a rule. But since you like it, suppose we 
try together, to see how it would go? We'll rehearse the manner 
to ' break' this to papa on the precepts of good charitable ladies 
accustomed to burden themselves with such missions out of love 
for humanity. 

"You and I go into papa's room. He's lying on the bed 

"4 
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rolled up in a blanket in spite of the heat; he's awfully ill, and 
fidgety as a cat. So we creep up softly and stand near him, one 
at his head and one at his feet. We've got our &ces set in an 
expression of grieved calm, and our hands folded demurely on 
our solar plexuses. The mere sight of us ought to be enough to 
send him off into a fit before he knows what's happened, because 
there can't be any doubt it's simply too horrible for words. If he 
doesn't notice us, or isn't sufficiently impressed, then one of us 
fishes up a graveyard cough firom down in the floor under our 
heels. That will be sure to do the work ; and after keeping him 
for a minute in agonized uncertainty, time is called for the fint round. 

** * Papa, I have bad news,' says Lilian, mournfully. 

<< < Now, don't get excited, dearest 1 ' maman puts in, so as to 
give him the notion if it hasn't occurred to him. 

*'' Shall — shall I tell him, maman?' asks Lilian doubtfully, 
in a hoarse whisper, having forgotten part of her instructions. 

" * Yes, my child 1 ' maman answers resignedly. 

" * What is it ? Oh, what is it ? ' demands papa, in a frenzy, 
trying to sit up, which of course he can't, and so that helps to 
work him up nicely. 

** To tell the truth, we can't get the full effect of this stage of 
the game in a family like ours where we're only three in all, so 
when bad news is to be announced, and the two breakers get at 
the breakee, he can see for himself that nobody's dead. There 
ought to be a little Johnny knocking about a dark deserted lake, 
or up a sour-apple tree, or near a buzz-saw somewhere ; or else a 
reprobate brother, beloved as only reprobate brothers can be, 
leading a healthy life taking pot shots at buffaloes, Indians, and 
cow-boys, and being shot at in turn out West ; or an aged father 
and mother, either of whom will die on the instant if aught befalls 
the other, and so one most have respect for their age — any old 
age. Under such circumstances as these^ why, the pomt I've 
reached in my rehearsal would be so thrilling as to beggar 
description even by me ; while poor papa, beholding both you 
and me beside him, would have to evoke distant possibilities of 
fire, plague, famine, earthquake, mob law, and I don't know what 
— the only compensation being that there's no limit to such 
conjectures when your imagination has been given the right sort 
of vague but energetic shaking-up. 
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'' So papa gets more agitated, and cries — 

«*Whatisit?' 

"'Calm yourself, dear John! Calm yourself)' implores 
maman, in her most exciting throat-tone. ' For my sake — for 
Lilian's — ^for yours ! ' 

'' Then Lilian flutters her eyelids, sighs deeply, puts her hand- 
kerchief to her nose — ^it would be more romantic to put it to 
her eyes, but she doesn't think of that until afterwards — ^and says 
in a voice of beautifully modulated emotion — 

" * Papa, you're going to lose me ! ' 

** Papa Uiereupon begins to tremble all over. He thinks she's 
taken prussic acid by mistake for cough medicine, or else the 
cook's baby which she was nursing has developed small-pox. 
Maman and Lilian stand by, letting him shake ; they think he's 
working ofif nervous energy, and the/re afraid to interrupt; 
besides, he'll feel better when he's got it all out. 

« Presently Lilian summons up her courage, turns to maman, 
interrogates * Now ? ' in a rasping sotto-voce^ and begins — 

" * Papa, dear, I — papa, we thought — of course you must be 
the first to know — Be brave, dear, and try not to mind it^t 
really isn't as sad as it seems. But I — I — (maman, won't you 
tell him ? I feel I'm fainting — all right, don't bother about the 
water, I'm better; 111 go ahead) — I — I've promised to marry 
Reggie Churchill.! ' 

'< Upon which papa sinks with exhaustion, and gasps like a 
fish for five minutes during which we're applying ice-bags to his 
chest and hot blankets to his feet, while maman observes 
complacently to Lilian, ' How fortunate we did not give him a 
shodc in his condition I Just see how it upset him, carefully as 
we broke the news ! ' 

*< There ! I don't think that requires any re-touchmg for a 
perfect news-breaking stance. Do you want to rehearse your 
part now, or do you know it ? " 

"Lilian, do be serious!" said Mrs. Merivale. But she was 
laughing in spite of herself, for the first time, too. 

<'I am serious, maman i Never more sol Thafs how 
people break news. But without considering papa to the slightest 
extent, perhaps it's too much trouble so far as you and I go, for 
such a trifle as an engagement ! " 
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'< My child, don't speak that way of what means your happi- 
ness and your life 1 " 

''I know, maman, I know; but I'm going to let you do the 
sentimental talking. You're so much better at it than I am 1 
And then, you've been in love with Reggie Churchill for such a 
long while I " Lilian said, more flippantly than ever. " But now, 
if you acknowledge that your method won't do, I'll show you how 
/can administer the news and make papa swallow it like a cupful 
of medicine!" 

Lilian tore ofif her dress and shook her hair free from the plait 
so that it fell about her shoulders. She took out from a drawer a 
pale pink silk petticoat with the frills equalled in abundance by 
the insertion, and a deep flounce of lace which came just below 
the knees, showing white silk stockings whose nether ends she 
presently graced with high-heeled slippers of old-gold brocade. 
Having got thus far, she studied herself in the mirror, and then 
tearing out a Liberty scarf from a box, she wound it about her so as 
to leave her arms and throat bare. She examined herself again, 
curtsied again to her reflected image and then to her amazed 
mother, and uttered a high, shriU, childish call. 

*' Hush 1 Your father may be asleep 1 " warned Mrs. 
Merivale. 

** Oh no, he's not ! Little Lillie's so clever, she made sure of 
'that afore she came up," said Lilian, in a child's voice. "An' 
now she's going to see her papa 1 " 

** Lilian, this is not a circus 1" Mrs. Merivale protested. 

" Yes it is, too — Little Lillie's own circus 1 " Lilian answered, 
racing from the room. 

"Little Lillie" was the name she had given to herself in 
babyhood, and she had continued it as an impersonation long 
after speech had matured, because she found it a valuable asset 
in teasing anythmg out of her father, who might on rare occasions 
stand firm with Lilian, but who never by any chance resisted 
Little Lillie. Then had followed that unfortunate period when 
all that is individual and interesting in a young person becomes a 
source of false shame because school-mates have not the same 
inborn aptitudes — wherein may be seen one of the questionable 
advantages of the gr^;arious educational system so much vaunted 
by wise modems. " Little Lillie " had ceased to exist save in the 
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memory of Major Merivale, who constantly lamented what Lilian 
termed " Little Lillie's death." 

Mrs. Merivale guessed that there was to be a resurrection, 
and curiosity led her to her husband's room. Lilian's contagious 
gaiety gave her the courage to enter with a serene smile on her 
face, better able to meet the ordeal it always was for her to see 
her husband under altered conditions. 

For so different had the Major become that Mrs. Merivale 
often had difficulty in realizing that this was he whom she had 
known since they were children together. She had watched his 
temper change while his body wasted during these weeks of 
illness as he lay bound to his bed; she found peevishness, 
injustice, inconsiderateness, where she had received only gentle- 
ness, devotion, self-sacrifice. She had the firm faith which deems 
all well since it exists, and the hereditary pride which would 
endure any trial rather than admit a reverse ; but she had been 
imable to fight off the depression creeping steadily upon her land 
gnawing into her soul as she battled to save appearances for the 
sufferer. It had remained for Lilian in her new happiness, as 
Mrs. Merivale supposed, to discover means to modify the sad 
spirit of the house. 

Lilian had seated herself on the floor near her father, who was 
drawn out of himself by the strangeness of her mien. She made 
an exquisite picture m the weird costume ; her shining eyes, her 
flowing hair, her rounded throat and arms in their setting of lace 
and silk, in white and pink, with the gleam of gold at her feet, 
transformed her into a fairy stepped out of a picture-book. 

'*Yes ! This is Little Lillie come back to her papa I " she was say- 
ing in her child voice. '' An' she's going away again — ^'ight off 1 " 

"Oh no; don't let her! Beg her to stay!" said Major 
Merivale, roused to interest in the game. " I'm so glad L'ttle 
Lillie came back ! So she wasn't dead, after all ? " 

I^ilian shook her head. • 

" Little Lillie wasn't dead. She just fibbed. Thaf s one of 
her cunning little t'icks. You don't know how naughty Little 
Lillie is ! An' she's just been bad again— oh, so bad 1 Do you 
want to know what she's gone an' done?" She drew near 
confidentially so that her nose was within an inch of her father's 
hand. " She's gone an' got 'gaged ! " 
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** You don't say so I " exclaimed the Major, entering thoroughly 
into the joke. ''How was that? And to whom? Tell me, 
Little LiUie, because I'm so glad to see you once more, that I 
want to know all about you 1" 

"'Gaged to a big man— an' his name's 'Eginald Churchilll" 

" Dear me ! Well, that is news I So you've cut Lilian out ? " 

"Did that bad Lilian want him?" Little Lillie asked, with 
most winsome ingenuousness. 

" Oh no ; but he wanted to marry her. And now he's taken 
Little Lillie instead ? What will Lilian say ? " 

" Perhaps he's 'gaged to Lilian too ! She's naughty enough, 
an' so's he i You can't tell, with bad wicked people like them. 
Little Lillie's going to c'y 1" 

"Oh, don't cry!" the Major pleaded. "Let's hope Lilian 
wouldn't have him." 

** Well, she's got to, now ! 'Cause if she don't, then he can't 
be 'gaged to anybody. Little Lillie won't be 'gaged to him any 
more! An' now do you want Little Lillie to tell you a snecret? 
She was just fibbing! She isn't 'gaged to that Mr. Churchill. 
It's Lilian who's 'gaged to him ! " 

" Dear me, you don't say so i " The Major was still joking. 

Lilian pudcered up her face and appealed to Mrs. Merivale. 

" He won't believe Little Lillie now she's telling him I He 
won't believe Little Lillie! Maman, tell him he's a naughty 
boy!" 

A light broke on the Major. 

"Is it possible that " 

"Yes, an' Little Lillie came to tell on her quick, 'cause she 
was afaid to come herself. An' now you can scold that big bad 
Lilian, but you mustn't scold Little Lillie, or she'll c'y ! " 

Lilian laid her cheek on her father's pillow, and stayed still for 
some minutes thus beside him, his hand in hers, and neither 
speaking. 

Mrs. Merivale broke the silence. 

"I think it will be a great joy for us, John, to have two 
children instead of one." 

" We need only one, when she is what she is ; but we want 
her happiness," Major Merivale said. 

Lilian kissed him gently. But he had plunged in a train of 
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thought so profound that the news which had opened it was 
overlooked. 

" Lilian, I haven't yet given my answer to Mr. Elkins, have 
I ? " he asked presently. 
"No,** she said dully. 

She had cowered in mortal terror before the moment when 
this should return to hb mind; before his comments if he 
remembered the slur cast against her, before the dangers to 
which he might expose her and if he had forgotten. Her face 
had grown drawn and oldened in its setting of giddy dress. 

" I know we talked about my answer," he went on. " You 
and I were for accepting, but your mother opposed it." 

** I have changed since then, John," said Mrs. Merivale, her 
eyes reddening. " I think you were right to consider Mr. Elkins's 
offer. You would miss your busy life; even during the short 
period before you fell ill, you were restless without the routine 
you had become accustomed to. And though Mr. Elkins has 
his faults, and bad ones, as a position it is certainly the best in 
Paulsville." 

<' He was to have called for my answer," the Major continued, 
without the comment which his wife had expected. " Didn't he 
come?" 

" No, he wrote," Lilian said with lowered head. 

" And I was not told ? That's shameful I Am I going to be 
kept in ignorance of what goes on in my own house because 
I am tied to my bed?" Major Merivale exploded with the 
violence which his illness had developed. 

*' John, how could you have seen any one in your condition ? " 
Mrs. Merivale asked in a voice of mild rebuke, such as she might 
have used with a child. 

Major Merivale quieted a little, and thought again. 

*' How long does Howard say it will be before I'm up and 
about again ? " 

" He says if you excite yourself, you will interfere with your 
recovery," Lilian put in before her mother could answer. 

"Well, I can see Bloke, at all events." 

" Oh, that would tire you a great deal — ^you mustn't see him 
yet ! Must he, maman ?" Lilian implored. 

She had clasped her hands as she crouched on the floor 
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beside him. Her father had forgotten, then, what had killed his 
strength of body and her peace of mind ? For the engagement 
to which she had fled for refuge against humiliation was already 
nothing to her after the lapse of an hour. Her exhilaration had 
gone. 

" I agree with Lilian that it is not at all necessary you should 
see the young man ; the affair can perfectly be arranged by a 
message," Mrs. Merivale said. 

" Nonsense ! " snorted the Major, angrily. " I don't care 
what you two may have agreed upon between you. I will see 
him. And it won't tire me. Do you think a five minutes' talk 
to settle a question and be done with it, could be worse than 
weeks of wonying over it ? Martha, I order you to write a note 
immediately, and tell Bloke Elkins I am ready to see him." 
Mrs. Merivale set her lips. 

*' Yes, John," she assented, and leaving the room, she motioned 
Lilian to follow her. "You must write," she whispered in the 
hall. 

^' Oh, maman, papa expressly told you to do it ) You know 
how annoyed he gets if we don't do precisely as he says ! Indeed, 
I shouldn't dare — ^it wouldn't be proper !" 

^' It would be more proper than receiving him the way you 
did," Mrs. Merivale returned. 

As it happened, in the grief and excitement no one had 
thought of inquiring into the words which had passed between 
Merivale and Gage on that fatal afternoon ; it was known that 
the Major had gone to discuss the Elkins problem, and the 
natural deduction was that excitement over this had precipitated 
a stroke. Gage had said so, and Lilian's indefinite confirmation 
had been accepted without curiosity as to details. Often had she 
wished her mother to know the full story ; but each time she had 
drawn near the point where she could speak, she had been beaten 
back into a frightened reserve by some reproach or sarcastic 
taimt about the episode of the window. Once more to-night the 
current of her confession was cut of^ and she bowed her head. 

"Suppose Dr. Howard doesn't approve?" Lilian raised the 
line of deifence which alone could bring delay if not deliverance. 

" That is true. I am so used to obeying your father that I 
can't always remember. Yes ; we must wait until to-morrow." 
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Dr. Howard did not approve at all. He told the Major it 
was stuff and nonsense — ^that there would be more than enough 
time to patch things up before his health returned fully ; that he 
himself would go and have a good talk with Mr. Elkins. But 
Major Merivale was adamant : he would see Bloke, and nobody 
must interfere. Howard presented new objections, and the 
Major flew into a passion, his temperature rose alarmingly, and 
ominous symptoms of inflammation developed in the spine. 
Major Merivale put all the stubbornness of a bed-ridden man 
in demanding what he considered his right, which people were 
keeping from him by abuse of his infirmities. Howard saw that 
it was impossible to resist further, and he took Lilian aside. 

*' Are you sure that Mr. Elkins is still well disposed towards 
your &ther ? ** he asked. ** He's told me he is ; but has he given 
you any sign ? ** 

''Since papa's ilhiess, Mr. Elkins has made his son write a 
letter asking for an appointment when papa is well enough." 

" Did you answer ? " 

« No," 

" Well, do it now. Don't let Mr. Elkins himself come ; your 
father mustn't be exposed to that But Bloke may come, on 
condition he's prepared beforehand. See him yourself; tell him 
your father can't fill his old position again — ^frankness to Mr. Elkins 
is only fau*. Go on to say we're keeping the truth from the Major 
at my command, so as not to discourage him, and you want 
Bloke to humour him. Mr. Elkins would do that, and a good 
deal more, for the Major; and besides, your father's one of the 
few men Bloke professes respect for, and we can trust him to do 
his share." 

'' I am not good at deceiving; I can't do what you propose," 
said Lilian, choking. 

" Where does the deception come in ? On the contrary, 
you'll be undeceiving Bloke, and he does the rest — I know 
you too well to trust you with such a gamel But you can't 
dodge your part I don't like the effect this is having on the 
Major, and we must get it over in a jiffy. There, that's clear, 
isn't it ? No balking for you and no bungling for Bloke, or you'll 
both be reproved by me for not having carried out the treatment 
as directed, when you were the nurses, in charge 1 " 
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** Can't you see young Mr. Elkins ? " 

Howard consulted his watch. 

''Perhaps — ^yes, I think I might He won't come straight 
away ; and I'll have time to get one or two pressing thbgs off 
my hands. Yes, I'll go there. Only, don't you fail to meet him 
downstairs to make sure he understands perfectly. Will you 
promise that much ? " 

" If you won't M me, yes," Lilian acquiesced. There was 
no escape: the world had banded against her to mock and 
lash and crucify her. And she had thought that by bringing 
a new interest into her life she could forget her humiliation ; that 
in engagement to another she would find support and defence 1 
She almost scorned herself the more for such weakness. The 
fault must be Reggie's for not having served her better; she 
desired from him nothing save inner consolation, and that he 
had failed to give. Three days had elapsed since she had 
pledged him troth, and he had been frequently at her side, not 
understanding — content to grovel near her and worship her, 
murmuring soft words of love and flattery, when her soul craved 
desperately for sympathy in a grief which his heavier clay did not 
even divine. 

An hour after Lilian's message had gone. Bloke Elkins was 
in the Merivales' drawing-room. He wore dust-stained riding- 
clothes, and there were splashes of mud on his boots ; his cheeks 
were hot and his tangled hair hung limply about his forehead. 
Lilian's hatred for him was increased by disgust at the view 
of him thus, daring to appear before her without having the 
politeness to dress decently. 

" I got your note on coming in from my ride, and I ran over 
as I was, so as not to keep you waiting," he said. 

She perceived nothing of the compliment which his haste 
paid her; but reflected that he must totally lack breedbg 
to mention clothes in her presence. If it was bad enough to 
present himself so, he put himself beyond the pale of civilizar 
tion by talking about it 

"You have seen Dr. Howard?" she asked coldly, ignoring 
the hand he held out 

He drew back, surprised. 

"Dr. Howard? No." 
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And so it was for her to explain and to beg ! She stiffened 
still more. 

** Excuse me, then, if I keep you a minute before you go up, 
but I must tell you about my father," she said. " Dr. Howard 
had promised to see you. Though my father may improve 
somewhat, he can never fill any position again. Please," she 
interrupted herself quickly, for he was trying to speak, <' it is a 
very painful subject, to which I can hardly bear to allude, so you 
will understand that since I must, I don't want to dwell on it. 
Since you — since Mr. Elkins has been — ^kind — enough to wish 
him back at the Factory, you must know so you may make at 
once whatever arrangements you consider necessary. However, 
my father doesn't suspect his true condition ; he is already look- 
ing forward to working again somewhere ; and Dr. Howard has 
given us the strictest orders not to undeceive hipi. That is why 
I was forced, quite against my will, to see you." Lilian laid stress 
on the words and eyed him deliberately with her chin held high. 
If favours must be solicited, she would make them as much like 
affronts as possible. And yet she knew her request would be 
granted, and felt a certain gratification at the thought. ''Dr. 
Howard asks you to extend hope which you now know does 
not exist. He wants you to talk with my father, letting him 
believe there will be an arrangement to reach later. Will you 
consent — since Dr. Howard asks it?" 

Bloke had listened in pained silence. 

" I'm awfully cut up to hear about this, Miss Merivale," he 
said. ''Can't we hope Howard's exaggerating? Doctors are 
great for piling it on, because it looks a bigger case for them 
when they get the patient on his feet. It may turn out all right 
for the Major. But of course anything I can do for the Major— 
or for you — ^why, you can bet I'll jump at the chance ! " 

" Then I must not keep you any longer." Lilian moved away. 

" You'll let me say what a lot of interest I take in all this 
because it's about you?" Bloke could not have made dear 
what it was that prompted him ; but the impulse to speak was 
too strong for him. 

"You are very kind to take interest in my affairs." She let 
her lashes drop contemptuously. He had promised what she 
asked — simply to further his ambition to buy her. Her loathing 
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of him for having assented was surpassed only by her loathing of 
herself for having begged " I shall tell Mr. Churchill, whom I 
have promised to marry, and I am sure he will appreciate it If 
you are ready to go up to my father, shall I call a servant to show 
you the way ? " 

Bloke's jaw set very tight : because he knew she had read 
him through and through, she supposed Even natures as dense 
as his must have their flashes of lucidity. 

"Fm such a bad actor I'm afraid you'd better manage it 
instead of me," he said. ''Mr. Elkins sends word he'll take 
Major Merivale back whenever the Major's ready to come. Just 
repeat that, and I'll be sure not to blunder." Bloke bowed and 
made for the door. 

''Then — ^you won't do what I ask — ^no, I mean what Dr. 
Howard wants ? " Lilian's amazement made her trip over her 
words. 

" Do ycu ask it ? " he inquired. 

" No ! Dr. Howard ordered it ! " she returned defiantly. 

" If you had asked, I should have done my level best ; but 
I'm not at the orders of any doctor. Somebody who knows 
about illness and that sort of thing can manage it better than 
me. My message was only that the Major's place is waitmg 
for him." 

And with another bow Bloke was gone. 

A stifled sound drifted after him. Was it a sob or a laugh ? 
He thought it a laugh. 



CHAPTER IX 
HOW PAULSVILLE JUDGED AND GOD AVENGED 

SO she thought she could order him about like a slave and 
then snub him for obejring too readily, when he had gone 
in generosity and good-will to offer her penniless old fother a 
job? She had just waited long enough to let him express his 
sympathy, his interest in all that might affect her. Did not that 
show what she was ? All the incidents working together to charm 
him had only been parts of her plan to humiliate him. Curse 
her, curse her, curse her for every thought of kindness and 
esteem he had focussed upon her in his ignorance 1 

He tingled so with passionate hatred that his ribs seemed 
ready to burst He grew ashamed, too, of being afoot in this 
preposterous costume. He had hurried out not considering 
horse or clothes. But he remembered now. His carelessness 
had perhaps precipitated the scene ; it was all a question of social 
barriers, anyhow. Black-balled at the Terpsichore Club, excluded 
from private entertainments, ostracized in the sole drawing-room 
to wUch he had gained admission, he had stood little enough 
chance with a girl like Lilian Merivale, who could only have led 
him on to make him fall harder. And then he had capped her 
climax by rigging himself up like this to call on her. Well, let 
people who ranked dress and appearance above personality, keep 
to those limited as themselves, and leave the rest of the world in 
peace. It was lucky they betrayed themselves. It had to come, 
and the accident precipitating it mattered little. What airs these 
stuck-up &mily-proud people put on, to be sure 1 Talk to him 
about the simplicity of the well-bom I Now, he might be unpre- 
tentious, he probably was, because he wouldn't know how to be 
otherwise, and didn't care— that ! To show his indifference, he 
kicked a twig from the sidewalk with enough energy to start a 
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steam roller. But folks like those Merivales and Gages were fine 
ones to talk ! 

He met several men he knew, but brushed past, pretending 
not to see. He would not be recognized or spoken to, and the 
easiest means was neither to recognize nor to speak. Before one, 
however, he stopped, throwing out his hand. It was a coarse- 
looking man, wi^ unshaved face and a worn working-suit 

''Mike!" he said. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

" Mr. Blokin'ton Elkins ! " he sneered. 

Bloke flushed: he was honest enough to know he merited 
the rebu£ In the prosperity which had carried him to another 
sphere, never had he taken thought for this companion of his 
youthful hardships ; and when once recently they had crossed in 
the street, and Mike had come up to his horse's side with a frank 
smile showing no hardness for neglect. Bloke, who was in an ill 
humour and had grown used to treating men as he chose, had 
made a gruff retort and ridden on. The transformation of Mike's 
face had been graven in Bloke's memory, and a burning shame 
abode with him for his conduct, developing presently into a 
longing regret for that primitive friendship. The smart of 
Lilian's affront increased this burning and yearning now that he 
was thrown near Mike; he was harking back to what he had 
been bom and bred. There was an atmosphere about Mike's 
toil-stained garments — a heavy musty smell of oil, of dirt, of 
heat — ^which reached Bloke's nostrils satiated with freshness and 
cleanliness. That whiff of tainted air filled Bloke with a voluptuous 
enjoyment which he had not plucked in all his spendthrift 
excesses. He was borne on it to the world that belonged to him, 
after the world to which he belonged. 

** Don't treat me like that, Mike," he said affectionately. 

'* How did you treat me ? " Mike asked, still scowling. 

*' Like the cad I am most of the time. But I'm my old self 
to-day." 

*' Then I ain't. You want to pick me up when you need me, 
and drop me when you don't, eh? Well, that won't work." 

"I need you?" Bloke let contempt escape in the words; 
the arrogance of undeserved wealth had been aroused. 

** There you are — didn't I tell you ? And now you can just 
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let me alone, will you ? " Mike shook of! the hand which Bloke 
had laid on his shoulder. 

** Youll have a drink, anyhow," Bloke suggested. 

'' I tell you to let me alone," Mike repeated. But he had not 
moved 

Bloke linked his arm. 

*' Come along," he said. 

The other followed in the attitude of a man accepting under 
protest and without gratitude the good things cast at his feet. 
He allowed Bloke to talk for half an hour and to order successive 
glasses of whisky, but he was quite unplacated when they parted ; 
while Bloke was devoured with craving for this ancient friendship 
now extinct, and with revulsion for his later ties barely woven. 
He was aware of superiority in Mike's company, just as he was of 
inferiority when with his father's set ; he was ruled, and he might 
rule. He asked himself— such a thought had not come to him 
before — if he were happy in any sense of the word at any moment 
of his life ; and the answer that came to every aspect of the 
question was No. 

When he reached the house, Mr. Elkins greeted him im- 
patiently. 

" What has made you so long ? " 

Bloke's habitual resentment against his father's interference 
rose in arms. 

** I was long because I wanted to be," he answered. 

He had drawn so near that his breath reached Mr. Elkins, 
and the latter motioned him away with a gesture of disgust 

" I understand. Whose beer-shop was it this time, and who 
were the jockeys ? " 

All the opposition in Bloke's nature — ^and there was an 
abundant supply — ran up and down his spine. 

'* It was a step lower than either," he flung back defiantly. 
" I went to a comer grocery with my old pal Mike." 

"Mike?" 

*^ Who was errand-boy in a shoe-store when I was floor- 
sweeper in your factory, and who's earning a living in a lumber- 
mill while I'm playing the gentleman." 

" Or the fool," Mr. Elkins added bitterly. He had reflected 
maturely on his idea that he might be unjust to Bloke, and might 
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be taking him the wrong way, and he had judiciously resolved to 
be careful in the future ; but the heat of controversy, with pre- 
cedents of cutting speeches, is a bad school for applying tolerance 
practised only theoretically. 

"It's a good combination — at least, if s .'common enough," 
Bloke admitted with a grin. His bad humour rarely lasted long, 
and as he would not drop a subject until he had entirely finished 
with it, the beginning and end of his arguments were often 
different in their aspects and had no connection with the middle. 
*' But as for Mike — ^'cause I'm not ready to switch off to another 
subject yet — his words and clothes mayn't be as fine as those of 
the people you try to throw me with, but it's my opinion that he 
has better manners than those Merivales, for instancy" He grew 
angry again, thus coming round a comer full upon his principal 
grievance, which he had forgotten in his defence of Mike against 
Mr. Elkins's supercilious tone. Furthermore, he was still plunged 
in thoughts as to his own career ; the whiff of toil which had 
reached him, was hovering about with inebriating effects. He 
continued hotly, '' When you run across Mike he may slap you 
on the back if he's happy, or stick his fists in his pockets if 
he's cross, and he'll talk nice or ugly according as how he feels ; 
but he wouldn't lead a fellow on and begin by shaking his hand 
so's to get close enough to scratch his eyes before being done 
with him." 

" You don't mean that the Merivales were rude to you ? " 

"I do mean just that, and a lot more, too," said Bloke, 
setting hb jaw. " They were both only drawing us on so as to 
give us a better kick." 

" Did you see the Major himself?" 

" No ; I saw Lilian." 

" That's graver, because illness might have made him hasty ; 
but she hadn't any excuse. Did she say he wouldn't come 
back ? " Alfred Elkins was lowering ominously. He had endured 
as many rebuffs as he could ; age was beginning to tell on him, 
and peace seemed further from him than in youth, when he had 
little, but knew little, and hoped little. 

" She said * couldn't' " 

«* Very well, then 1" thundered Mr. Elkins, who had prepared 
his decision during his former speech, and in his fury did not 

K 
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notice the shade of difference. " Let them do what they please, 
and be damned to them 1" 

*' Amen," said Bloke. His resentment, together with drink, 
had clouded his memory, and he honestly considered he had 
done his entire duty and repeated all which had passed between 
Lilian and himself. And yet, if he had realized, he might have 
changed the future. For the days of Alfred Elkins were closer to 
their final count than any suspected ; and his gratitude towards 
a stricken coadjutor who had been £uthful to as near the last as 
most mortals come in serving one another, would not have been 
sterile. 

*' That will give the signal for a firesh campaign against me," 
Mr. Elkins went on with growing excitement. *'I'll have at 
least one thing to be thankful for — Merivale will now be fighting 
openly against me as a fair enemy, instead of sympathiring with 
his townspeople and smiling all the while at me to keep in with 
me and sell me to them. I don't doubt he's at the bottom of 
this row over the water supply. That water's perfectly good." 

" Then you needn't talk to me about drinking spirits, and you 
needn't pretend you ever bathe, because if you say that honestly, 
why, you can't have seen water in any form for a good month. 
It's been running out of the pipes sometimes like pea soup and 
sometimes like chocolate, or any shade between ; and as for the 
smeU " 

** Not a word more, sir ! " roared Mr. Elkins. " You have 
insulted me for the last time in my own house, and next time one 
of us shall leave it 1 Let the scoundrels and fools around here 
malign the man who's regenerated Paulsville, but don't you dare 
to open your insolent lips against your benefkctor 1" 

Bloke was surprised to such a degree that he did not mind 
the attack on himself. Alfired Elkins was evidently hurt more 
deeply by slurs on his water company than by charges against his 
life and character. 

"Oh, I apologize! The water's crystal except that ifs 
liquid, and it smells of roses except that it don't," Bk>ke said 
flippantly. " Only, you'd better mention it in one of your circulars 
for fear people mightn't wake up to it 1 " 

Now that his attention was drawn to the subject, Bloke 
noticed that his father took more than ordiuary interest in that 
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water transaction. Whether on account of the magnitude of the 
undertaking, or the real though unrecognized need of the 
community, or the advancing years which rendered it probable 
that this would be the last great venture Alfred Elkins could carry 
out in Faulsville — the man who had raised buildings as if they 
were card houses, and cut roads as if they were furrows in sand, 
with smooth brow and calm voice before difficulty and under 
reproach, had all but lost his head a dozen times in planning the 
purchase and improvement of Lizard Creek as a natural reservoir, 
and laying conduits to bring water and pipes to distribute it in 
town. When complications arose, he would swear and groan; 
when popular murmur grumbled, he would groan and swear. 
Only, he would go on with it. 

There had, of course, been from the start old croakers like 
Gage whose mbsion it was to put enough spokes in the wheels of 
progress to fill it up solidly like the clumsy roller of a mediaeval 
ox-cart, and make it act accordingly. Such as he, had prophesied 
trouble before the first spade had touched earth. As in duty 
bound, they had raked in .disciples of their clan ; and so when 
tangible discomforts became manifest, the field was ready for 
cultivating an infinitely larger harvest of complaints than the seeds 
were worth. 

The colour and the odour of the water were unfortunately too 
evident for any disguise before the public to be possible ; and as 
ill luck would have it, the said public embraced the entire town 
since the new company had bought out the old, and householders 
had to subscribe whedier they wished or not, if they were to have 
running water. The circulars issued in the name of the company 
by its august president, the Hon. Alfi-ed Elkins, laying stress on 
the many advantages of the Lizard Creek supply and the brilliant 
future it meant for Faulsville, did not carry conviction. Further 
doubts were rather awakened by the persistency of optimistic 
pamphlets to mock a water with unquestionably pessimistic 
tendencies. The citizens came to take it into their heads that 
each of them was individually responsible before the rest, and 
specially indicated to unearth (or unwater) and lay bare an awful 
fraud which would tear the mask from Alfred Elkins and reveal 
his iniquitous practices. Daily excursions were organized for the 
inspection of Lizard Creek, and additional grievances were 
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trumped up against Alfred Elkins because, as manager of the 
railroad line going thither, he did not have through express trains 
to accommodate the increased traffic. 

The facts were evident to all on reaching the fatal spot, and so 
there were as many discoverers and benefactors as there were 
citizens. The sheet of water was seen to be dark and still, with 
blue-green algae growing in it which, it was stated by the wise, 
could flourish only in the most dangerous stagnant pools. This 
much having been agreed upon and accepted as common 
property, developments followed fast, leaving scope for originality. 
Some theorized that the water was drawn off too near the surface 
of the lake, so that impurities from the surface would pass directly 
into the conduits, algae and all. Others affirmed that the water 
was insufficiently aerated, thereby counterbalancing the persuasion 
that it was left entirely too much exposed. Each of these 
grievances rendered inevitable any number of dangers to health 
and happiness, and the chorus clamoured that conditions must 
inevitably grow worse as the summer advanced, and the Battle of 
Armageddon would soon be waged by germs in the stomachs of 
Faulsville. Then an enterprising chemist analyzed a glassful 
of water from the faucet in his laboratory and brought forth, with 
the ease and despatch of a prestidigitator, specimens of lime, iron^ 
weird chemical products with names which meant nothing to any- 
body but served to spread consternation abroad, and also traces 
of decayed vegetation. After which a patriotic physician started 
a culture, and reared some beautiful specimens of typhoid bacilli 
One voice alone was raised in defence of the water by a German 
professor in the Faulsville Academic School, who was particularly 
qualified to speak because he never drank anything save beer, and 
who announced that copper-filings dropped in water-jars would 
kill germs without injuring the human constitution, and the 
ancients had shown their wisdom in making copper drinking- 
vessels exterminating dangerous bacilli by overnight treatment, 
and so the copper cure which had recently been inaugurated by 
the water company assured immunity. His resignation from the 
school staff was promptly required by the parents of boys who 
could not tolerate such a menace to the communit/s life and 
morals by a beer-guzzling foreigner; and the company's cause 
was further mjured by this attempt at vindication. 
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By this time if was remembered, toO| that according to a time- 
honoured legend. Lizard Creek had never had a fresh water 
supply anyhow, and what was being served out consisted of 
nothing more nor less than the drainage from neighbouring 
swamps, and when the nauseous and poisonous doses were 
exhausted, a water famine would follow, since there was nowhere 
ebe for any to come « from. The townspeople were ready to tear 
out the pipes and cast them at the heads of the water Directors, in 
the hope of smiting principally their venerated President The 
Mayor became alarmed, and acting under the pressure of opinion, 
sent an official communication to the Hon. Alfred Elkins, asking 
first for proof that there was a suitable and adequate supply of 
water to be obtained from Lizard Creek ; secondly, for assurances 
that suitable measures had been devised for purifying the said 
water; thirdly, that methods be adopted for forestalling and 
correcting any additional impurities arising from the increased 
heat and drought of midsummer; and concluding with the state- 
ment that the city had shown a spirit of fairness towards the 
company and sympathized with its misfortunes, but now fairness 
was due in turn from the company. 

Alfred Elkins replied in a letter published, like the Mayor's, by 
the PaulsviUe Howkr. The reports of the engineers engaged to 
examine Lizard Creek before any work had been done, were 
matters of public record, and lay at the disposal of such as were 
sincere in their wish to know whether or not Lizard Creek was a 
running stream of fresh water. That a certain proportion of 
deposit mineral or otherwise had been present in the water of late, 
the company did not attempt to deny — quite the contrary : for 
that very deposit was a tribute to the conscientious efiforts made 
by the said company in behalf of PaulsviUe. The old company 
had notoriously neglected the entire system of conduits and pipes 
for a quarter of a century, and the new company had undertaken 
and executed with perfect thoroughness a general scraping in the 
interests of health and cleanliness. As might have been expected, 
the rust and dirt and divers matters accumulating there since 
twenty-five years, had been disengaged. It was over all this that 
the water had passed daily which PaulsviUe had accepted without 
murmur, though it was insufficient in quantity and noxious in 
nature owing to its provenance. If fairness were indeed being 
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shown by the city, it would be admitted that inestimable service 
had been rendered by this cleansing, however unpleasant it might 
have been while in progress ; and furthermore, no one in truth 
and justice could deny that the water had improved perceptibly 
during the last two weeks or so. A little additional chemical 
treatment, containing nothing injurious to the digestion while 
having a destructive effect on germs and impurities, would be 
administered to Lizard Creek, and the citizens of Faulsville would 
soon recognize the unfairness of attacks on a company organized 
and directed solely for the welfare and happiness of the 
community. 

But complaints were no more dispelled by such pronuncia- 
mentos than were the deposits in the water. People said that if 
there had indeed been an improvement— oh, so sUght that it was 
not above disputing ! — it was a coincidence with heavy rains ; and 
Alfred Elkins had simply tried to hoodwink the public into waiting 
until illness and water famine were upon them and it was too late 
to do anything, so that he would be absolved from putting his 
hand in his pocket for more money ere they were called upon to 
make good the sums he claimed fh>m the town in virtue of a 
contract unfulfilled. 

Mr. Elkins made a new reply by summoning from New York 
the three most famous experts in America. They visited the 
sources, the reservoir, the plant at Lizard Creek, and made out a 
report containing precisely enough criticism to give the stamp 
of impartiality, but declaring the water tolerable in its present 
condition and capable of further improvement by following 
instructions which were minutely laid down. 

Mr. Elkins sent the report to the Faulsville Howler^ which pub- 
lished it in cxtmso ; and throughout that day he strutted about the 
streets to challenge with his victory whomsoever he might meet 

But next morning Bloke brought in the Howler with snorts of 
laughter, and said he would gratify his father's lifelong wish by 
reading the paper daily thereafter, and he was sorry he had not 
suspected sooner how much fiin he was missing. Mr. Elkins 
preached a homily on the beauties of blind obedience and the 
nobility of acknowledging a fieiult, and he then proceeded to read 
what had roused Bloke's interest It occupied the place of honour 
in the first column of the local page, and ran as follows : — 
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"SOME WRIT THAT IS NOT HOLY 

** An Epistle To and Concerning Certain Philistines 

" Events that Came to Pass in the Days of Alec the King, and 
in the Province of Virginia, Because of Water that is Found in a 
River Called Lizard. 

'* I. And it came to pass in the days of Alec the Smart that a 
dearth of water threatened the town of Paul, in the province of 
Virginia, and there was wailing and gnashing of teeth throughout the 
land among the people, who raised their voices in lamentation, 
saying. Where shall the water be had that we and they that come 
after us may live and not die ? 

** 2, Then the King called together his captains and counsellors 
and bade the people be of good cheer, saying, Lo, the water shall 
flow in crystal streams from a river called Lizard Creek, which hath 
beds of rock and high walls of granite, and hath its sources even in 
the mountains far beyond the coast. 

'* 3. And the King's officers and many of the dwellers in the chief 
city said to one another. It may be so, even this that ye tell us, O 
ye rulers, but we have information to the contrary thereof. We have 
heard it said since the days of our fathers, who held it from their 
fathers from time immemorial, that the waters of the river called 
Lizard Creek are impure and unfit for any to drink except they be 
snakes and fishes. 

^ 4. Yea, the men who live at and near the sources of the said 
river laugh in derision when it is talked of as a water supply for the 
chief city. Verily they say the river cometh from no springs whatso- 
ever, but is only the efiect of rains falling and gathering together in 
pools in the low places that abound there. 

'* 5. Moreover, they say that the river is the natural drainage 
outlet of all the swamps and marshes and other malarial lands of that 
region, and that all Uie flow thereof is due to the movement of the 
river called Paul that flows into the Great Sea. 

*'6. But Alec the Smart shot out his lips at these things, and 
said Tush, and at his command the rulers of the city entered into a 
covenant with certain men to procure water from the river Lizard, 
and to pay them large moneys for the same, provided it should come 
up to a certain standard of purity. 

*' 7. And it came to pass that the said men composing the water 
company did go about to build a pumping station and a reservoir, 
and to lay conduits and pipes to bring the water to the chief city, for 
all of which the city was to pay at such time when the water should 
be accepted. 
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" 8. But after not many days a great cry arose to heaven from all 
the quarters of the city, and the mhabitants rent their garments, 
saying, What is this that we are getting ? It smelleth of drainage, 
it resembleth coffee, it staineth our clothing, yea, even our bath-tubs 
and basins, and is unfit for the use of either man or beast. 

''9. Nevertheless the King and the rulers of the city, being 
apparently afflicted with deafness, heard not for a long time the cry 
of the people, but suffered the water company to continue to provide 
liquid iron rust for their use, saying it was healthy and invigorating 
for the inner man even though it smelt of drainage and looked like 
coffee, and the unfortunates who were obliged to drink it had to hold 
their nostrils and suffered from nausea afterwards. 

'' 10. But at last the cry of the oppressed waxed so strong that 
even the deaf heard, and the King ordered an investigation, and 
decided to procure from the great town of Gotham, beyond the 
furthest frontiers, in the land of learning, certain mighty men of 
wisdom, astrologers and soothsayers called experts, who, when they 
should come down, should investigate and make a report to the 
King and the rulers of his city. 

*' II. Then the mighty men of wisdom, three in number, came, 
and to them the rulers of the city proposed queries bearing upon the 
water supply, its present condition and probable future, alleging and 
maintaining that great interests of many talents in value depended 
upon their decision. 

" 12. Then the experts betook themselves to the river called 
Lizard, and visited the plant, and the reservoir whence the waters 
were distributed, and looked unutterably wise and partook of a feast 
that had been made ready, eating and drinking and making merry 
one with another. And by reason of the heat they cursed the water 
and perspired freely meanwhile, small rivulets running down their 
respective spines and also dissolving their immaculate collars and 
cuffs. 

'' 13. But the men of the water company had not been idle, rather 
had they been uncommonly active, and just before the arrival of the 
experts on the scene had dumped into the places where they would do 
most good, an abundance of alum, lime and other chemical agents 
against the appearance of the experts. 

'* 14. And after some days the experts were summoned before the 
solemn assembly of the rulers of the city and made report, saying 
that the water of the river Lizard was pretty poor stuff and bound to 
get poorer ; that while in its present condition it might not contribute 
to an epidemic of typhoid and malarial fevers and other like zymotic 
diseases, yet did they intimate, each after his own fashion, in public 
and in private, that the people of the chief city were not to be 
cordially congratulated upon the purity and excellence of their water 
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'' 1$. And the people of the city bowed themselves down before 
these great, wise, and mighty experts, and cried aloud that now the 
water would be all that it had not been before, by reason of their 
coming and looking upon it as it shinmiered in the sun, dead, black, 
and smelling fishy. What though it had no oxygen in it, what 
though the intake were too far beneath the surface of the reservoir, 
what though in a season of drought it might dry up entirely ; had 
not the eyes of the wise men looked upon it and their hands touched 
it, and was not that sufficient to purify any water ? 

" 1 6. But there were not wanting some who wondered that the 
report of a former expert had never been made public, wherein this 
wise man had marvelled that any, even a fool, should believe water 
coming from such sources as the river called Lizard, and contaminated 
by the dead and dying vegetation of swamps and the excretions of 
snakes and fishes, could ever be made fit and kept fit for all the uses 
and needs of a large city. 

" 17. And the men of the water company reasoned with themselves 
and said. This is only a passing hue and cry. By the help of heaven 
and the plentiful application of chemicals we can hush the people and 
save ourselves from loss. Now that the experts have told what the 
trouble is, the fool people will think that the mere telling has removed 
the cause, and they will accept our water, and the city will pay us 
what we claim it owes us. 

" 18. But before they had done aught beyond possible fasting, 
mortification and prayer to improve the quality of the water, it began 
to improve itself, and the people marvelled. But some said, Is it 
not due mainly to the heavy rains we have had ? Have not they 
brought fresh life down into the water, and being of less specific 
gravity than that in the reservoir since it contains less organic 
matter, has not this fresh water risen to the top ? But when it is 
gone, how will it be ? 

" 19. And the others held their peace. 

"20. But some said again. The chief rulers of the city will 
accept this water because it is the will of the King, and if we make 
too great an uproar Alec the Smart will send for more experts to pull 
wool over our eyes and mayhap to investigate the air we breathe and 
the houses we live in, and try to introduce some patent invention for 
the theoretical improvement thereof and the greater misfortune of 
our wives, our servants, our cattle, and the stranger within our gates. 

"21. And so the people, being afraid, prostrated themselves 
before the King, and sang hymns of praise for him and his water, 
and then with one accord they went back and took the lowest seat." 

Mr. Elkins tore the paper in twain and turned in a frightful 
fury on his adopted son. 
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'^ It's not chance that made you read the Howler this morning, 
sir ! You knew of that article in time to stop it — ^you'd been 
warned — and you let it pass so as to wreak vengeance on me for 
the bounties I've wasted upon you ! You'd be capable of in- 
spiring it — of helping to make it up 1 I believe you have, you 
traitor ! When success was in my grasp, you, the curse of my 
life, snatch the goblet from me to hold vinegar to my lips ! But 
no— you haven't brains enough to think of this I You've only 
the infamy to approve it and laugh your jackass laugh over my 
ruin!" 

For once, Bloke let his father's mvectives pass without a 
word — ^perhaps because for once they were unmerited. 

Yet chance could hold in store stranger coincidences than the 
reading of a paper on an appropriate day. That very evening, 
Mr. Elkins fell ill ; within twenty-four hours typhoid fever had 
declared itself; and a week later, the regenerator of Paulsville 
was in the grave. 

Paulsville was stunned by the blow — ^though he might have 
done nothing for the town. Themes for daily talk these many 
years had been supplied by speculations as to what would become 
of his enterprises when he was gone — a sincerer tribute and a 
clearer acknowledgment residing here than in any compliment 
ever openly paid. But events too long foreseen lose themselves 
in mazes of detail woven round them, and so surprise when 
they come. 

And in the train of what shocked as a local calamity — though 
of course he had profited nobody— appeared a definite danger 
striding on from the horizon where it had cast its familiar and 
honible shadow, now taking form as it towered above the people. 
Bloke would be in a position to exploit them in Alfred Elkins's 
place without Alfred Elkins's brams. Yet let him have a care ; 
for God had avenged Paulsville once, and would not abandon it 
again. Alfred Elkins's sin had been visited upon him, it was 
said, for trying to poison the community with foul water, and 
Bloke in turn would not be spared though he might be vouchsafed 
his little hour for playing the green bay tree. 

The town's version that Alfred Elkins had been killed by his 
own water, received the seal of general approval. Vainly did 
doctors establish that the infection had been contracted at the 
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bedside of one of his Csictory workmen whom Mr. Elkins had 
tended on finding no nurse at hand, and in the said workman's 
house was no water-pipe but in the back yard a well contaminated 
enough to kill the entire neighbourhood. Medical terms and 
technical proofs fell upon dead ears. 

Alfred Elkins had been judged by Paulsville and slain by God. 



CHAPTER X 

HOW THE MANTLE FALLS ON SLOPING 
SHOULDERS 

BLOKE stood shuddering in the dim deserted hall of what 
had been Alfred Elkins's house and was now his. Dis- 
appointment upon disappointment, bitterness upon bitterness, 
regret upon regret had heaped themselves in unbroken succession 
under this roof until the very particles in the atmosphere, the 
threads and fibres in walls and fiimiture, were imbued with vague 
dreads and irresistible repulsions creeping slowly, coldly over the 
minds of those who drew near. It had been thus these many 
years ; but what a sense of intensification, of desperate finiteness 
was added to-night 1 Soulless shadows wavered behind chair and 
picture and hanging as the light flickered overhead ; the things 
which had served him best, knew that Alfred Elkins had crossed 
into the Valley of Death. The soft commands with the stem 
reproofs were .for ever hushed ; the keen business instincts with 
the vain heart-yearnings were for ever stilled ; the public services 
with the private sufferings, the useful life with the lost reward, 
were for ever past ; — and a pall of silence, of desolation, hovered 
round the house which be had created. 

His house I Bloke glanced about him, trying not to be 
chilled. This was his — this for which his adoptive father had 
reared without preparing him. How often had he walked these 
floors, thinking that what he saw was for him, and rejoicing with 
the wild half-conscious glee of the untamed spirit guessing at the 
unknown. And he now sickened to find it all before his eyes 
still dazed from nervous shock. 

Bloke's lips separated in a ghastly smile, part suffering, part 
relief. The end, though sudden, had not been quite brutal; 
there had been warning and even time for the dying man to 

140 
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speak in full knowledge of his state — and to venture one crowning 
act of tyranny. That promise Mr. Elkins had attempted to 
extort — those husky words more an injunction than a query — 
would have compelled an answer had life lingered another instant : 
" Blokington, you shall never marry I " Suppose he had weakly 
acceded: "Never?" Suppose he had been forced to say it? 
Would he have bound his heart, fettered his hopes, for the 
irresponsible caprice of a man whose intelligence was in all 
probability already clouded ? Such infamies had been known — 
for the dying to exploit the natural emotion kindled in those near 
them by their agony, to wrench out unjust oaths. And there 
was a code of honour to decree these absolute 1 No ! Follies 
and injustice of that kind could not be imposed or upheld. If he 
had pledged himself to the dead, surely some living law could 
have been invoked to absolve him. But the world looked 
askance on accommodations with conscience — the world which 
can profit by another's ignorance at cards or in stocks to amass 
ill-gotten gains, which can surround business and pleasure with 
deception and snares, which can play with words unspoken or 
half-spoken, but righteously cries out against the adjustment of 
reason to the spoken word. 

He had said nothing, however, — ^had merely gazed in dumb 
bewilderment while the grim command fell from his father's lips ; 
and as he had stood silent and alarmed, his father had died. 
Why, then, be filled with fear now ? And even if he had bound 
himself, had uttered the pledge which honour would jealously 

guard, what then ? For whom could he care, and who could 

care for him ? Before a separation is made, there must be two to 
separate ; and he was alone. During a brief hour he might have 
dreamed of awaking to a new knowledge of himself^ of recognizing 
love for a woman whom he had -scarcely been aware of noticing ; 
but she had crushed out her image, had stamped away his love 
with a cruel word and a careless laugh, like the laugh which now 
fell from his lips in this gloomy hall as he cowered in the shadows. 
Careless? God! He might strive to think so. Yet did the 
echoes say so as they brought it back ? 

He shook himself impatiently and went into the dinmg-room, 
seeking change of thought. The leather arm-chair which Alfred 
Elkins had liked to use, stood invitingly near. Bloke sat down. 
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It was hisy henceforth. He leaned back and stirred restlessly. 
It was too large for him ; the curves left by his father's form were 
not shaped for his own ; comfort for the other spelled discomfort 
for him. He got up and took another chair^ less sedate, less 
spacious, more suited to him. Would he often have to behave 
so? Would the fact that this or that had been adapted to 
Alfred Elkins, make it wrong for him ? Would there ever be this 
spectral Presence shaming and mocking him in all he sought to 
do or to be ? Unpleasantness on all sides, whether from com- 
pulsion to do that against which he revolted or prevention from 
that for which he craved, lined the mantle of golden responsibilities 
fallen upon his sloping shoulders. 

Sloping ? Then might it not slip off without the trouble for 
him of even casting it aside ? The vision of himself shorn of 
fortune and influence, almost tempted him. He might flee alike 
the pomp and the work, the happiness and the irksomeness, the 
fulfilment and the disappointment. Of course, retaining his 
wealth, he was free to fare as he chose, obeying his inclinations 
to be rid of his income and leaving the capital to care for itself. 
There could be no deception here, no faithlessness to the dead ; 
he had warned his father whenever the opportunity had been pre- 
sented, that he would not put himself in touch with the Factory ; 
Mr. Elkins knew this so perfectly that he had raised the issue 
daily in the hope of overcoming an aversion which he had merely 
strengthened. Bloke would be abiding by his word, respecting 
the world's law — there could be no harm in that. Nevertheless, 
now that the situation faced him, the sense of obligation upon 
him mingled with the appreciation of his incapacity. If he was 
to enjoy all this with a free conscience, he must work for it ; and 
he had refused to learn, and the time was past for shaping 
himself to things technical. 

Should he then choose the solution of letting the whole go ? 
He could do so without an effort, he told himself. When the last 
word had been said, his horses, his cards^ his wine, his passions 
meant little to him ; an idle pleasure for an hour which bored 
him nearly as much as yawning vapidity; and an aching head 
to be soothed, an empty purse to be filled, or a stinging regret 
to be choked, would tarry after, demanding more attention than 
the search for the short-lived amusement Yes, nothing of thu 
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was worth the having, with the forfeit attached to each prize; 
and the great sad house would olden him before he had reached 
the full flower of youth — ^if there could be flower where the bud 
itself was rapidly going to seed. 

<' Colonel Sumner would like to speak to you, sir. Shall I 
show him in?" 

James the butler stood at the dining-room door. There was 
respect in the attitude, contrasting with his former covert con- 
tempt for his master^s heir. Bloke was drawn abruptly back to 
reality. Whatever might be said on the other side, there was 
much amusement in the situation. In the far distant days of 
waifdom, when on the threshold of a palace of dreams. Bloke 
had been insolent to James the footman; and through the years 
and through promotion James had remembered — ^to forgive to- 
night Might not much that was sad or bitter in the distance 
alter thus as he touched it ? 

This visit was in itself significant. So had been the behaviour 
of Mr. Gage at the funeral that day. Mr. Gage, whose church 
Alfred Elkins had refused to attend because of notorious objections 
to creed; Mr. Gage, who had openly denounced Bloke as a heathen, 
a reprobate, and anything unpleasant which could be imagined ; 
and who was tender to-day as a member of the family, who had 
taken the place of the family since none existed, who had driven 
alone with Bloke in the mournful procession to the cemetery, 
followed by fifty carriages which would have rolled in empty state 
but for the subterfuge Gage devised by filling them with the 
Factory workmen who were to have mardied behind the long file 
of Paulsville aristocracy in the coaches. Yes, even stifiT, prejudiced 
Mr. Gage had been kind, had shown none of the abhorrence he 
proclaimed to others for this youth; and now, after that first 
sign of new conditions, here was Colonel Sumner, the absurdly 
pretentious lawyer, the man who had planned this colossal 
funeral probably expressly to turn Alfred Elkins to ridicule, 
Bloke thought, coming modestly to a client's house to open 
a wilL 

Sumner might have waited until daylight and had a little fuss 
and fiin over it. Bloke reflected, that his investment as owner of 
fortune and influence might be surrounded with glamour and pub- 
licity. However, that might come after this private interview ; 
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and the second hearing of good news was as amusing as the 
first when witnesses, whether jealous or admiring, were added. 
The momentary impulses of distaste, of flight, had vanished. 

" Yes, of course. I'll see him here," said Bloke. 

Colonel Sumner bowed stiffly on entering, and smiled 
ingratiatingly at the same time. He had a speciality of such 
contrasts in his attitude, combining a tone or a word of one 
meaning with a look or a gesture of another. This had the 
advantage of puzzling people, and also supplied him with an 
opening to develop in one direction or another as the interview 
progressed. He was a short, spare man with white hair and side 
whiskers, piercing eyes, and delicate hands in which the blue veins 
were conspicuous. He had the air of a courtier, while for some 
reason impossible to define, though impossible not to feel, he 
failed to inspire confidence. 

<' I think I had the pleasure of meeting you one day in your — 
er — ^father's office; I happen to recall the event, because you 
weren't often there," he said. 

Bloke, mollified by the butler's respect, and receiving an 
official call from the family lawyer, had been predisposed to 
amiability ; but Colonel Sumner's reproof antagonized him. 

"I didn't know Fd forgotten any of my visits there, but 
perhaps I have," he returned superciliously. "However, don't 
let that stop you if you have business to talk. I've heard of you, 
and James has identified you. That's enough." 

Colonel Sumner screwed up his eyes. It was permissible for 
him to patronize people and correct them if he deemed fit ; but 
no man might presume to rebuff a Sumner. Only, the Colonel 
was exquisite in his vengeances. 

" We have certainly heard of each other's occupations," he 
observed, with a smile worse than a spoken insult *' And so I 
may begin, I suppose, without ceremony where none is forced on 
me." He drew a legal paper from his pocket " I thought you 
might like to be acquainted with the contents of your— er — 
father's will privately, so as to be on your guard against 
surprises." 

" It's of no consequence ; I know what he intended to do," 
Bloke answered carelessly. 

'< Perhaps it is of consequence," the lawyer said sofdy, and 
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stopped to flick an imaginary speck of dust from his spotless 
white waistcoat. 

Bloke, who had stood near the mantel without offering his 
visitor a chair, was recalled to himsel£ 

"Won't you sit down?" he said uncertainly. 

"Well, I really have no objection if you haven't," the other 
replied composedly, and choosing the arm-chair furthest from him, 
he settled himself in it and kept silence. Bloke watched the 
lawyer nervously, but gave no sign of speaking; so Colonel 
Sumner said, " I suppose you know Mr. Elkins had relatives ?" 

" No, I don't, and I won't believe one word of it" Bloke 
had regained his assurance, and spoke gruffly. 

"Your— er — father's writing may suffice to convince you." 
Colonel Sumner^s urbanity had increased under the influence of 
Bloke's rough denial, which he had counted upon. '' And I may 
add that I took the precaution of verifying the £aict. They are 
cousins of your— er — father's mother, named Shea, living in the 
western part of the State, a widow with two children, thoroughly 
deserving your — er — father's interest. By the way, you'll excuse 
me if if s difficult for me to call Mr. Elkins your father, won't 
you? You see, I'm so used to the strictly legal aspect of 
things; and there was never any formal adoption. You have 
pleasanter claims than that; but the legal form is lacking. 
Of course, out of courtesy to Mr. Elkins, and on account of 
my high esteem for him, I respected his wishes by calluig 
you his son when I spoke to him " 

"And you didn't And it as hard as now you're speaking to 
me, I'll bet," Bloke interrupted 

"Quite so," smiled Colonel Sumner. "And since, as you 
suggest, the circumstances are altered by his death, I should 
prefer, with your permission, to call you " 

*' You may call us Dutch potatoes, if you want to — it won't 
hurt us," Bloke retorted. 

" I am glad you do not attempt to contest the point ; it is as 
well to recognise plain facts as they are/' Colonel Sumner said 
with slightly more firmness. 

Bloke eyed him curiously. The old man was displaying too 
openly that something was hidden ; his reputation for astuteness 
did not allow the suggestion of accident 

L 
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" I don't see what all this has to do with what we're supposed 
to be talking about," Bloke commented. '' You say Mr. Elkins 
had relatives, and I say he hadn't; you make out you have proof 
of it, and I match you he always told me he was alone in "the 
world." 

*' A figure of speech, my dear sir, a mere figure of speech," 
purred the lawyer. 

" At any event, it's safe to bet he didn't care a row of buttons 
for them, and so your hints can't frighten me," Bloke said calmly. 
'' My father felt he owed me a lot for no better reason than that 
he'd done a lot for me ; and he was the last man to dodge his 
debts as he saw them or to stir an inch for people who didn't 
matter to him. If by your roundabout talk you mean he's left 
something to these relatives I've never heard of, but who may be 
there sure enough for all they can bother me, why, I haven't any 
quarrel to pick; if it's a lump sum I'll say well and good, and if 
it's an income I'U pay it regularly. I can do that much for the 
old gentleman's sake without putting myself out one bit But if 
you're trying to pretend a harm's been done to me by them, or 
that I'm cut out in one way or another, I'll swear myself black in 
the face that the paper you've got hold of wasn't signed by Alfred 
Elkins." 

" No harm has been done— ^^/," Colonel Sumner answered in 
a reassuring voice belied by the emphasis on the last word. ** It 
depends on yourself, my dear sir, on no one but yourself. The 
Sheas get the fortune only on condition you refuse to accept a 
restriction laid upon it" 

'<0h, I tmderstand; you might have done without this 
beating about the bush," Bloke remarked indifferently. " I know 
my father wanted me to manage the Factory myself. I'm not 
competent ; and if I know that, he with his brains must have 
known it a thousand times better. I've often told him I'd be 
dead sure to send the business to smash if I ever meddled with 
it His answer used to be that I could learn to run it. I didn't 
think I could, and I didn't want to, and so I didn't as much as 
try to learn. But that's neither here nor there. If my father 
was mad enough on that chapter to make it a condition in his 
will, I may be ready to agree." 

** You may be ? " echoed Colonel Sumner. " This is a fortune 
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which most people would make many sacrifices to obtain — ^many 
serious sacrifices, I may say." 

" It's where they're not like me." Bloke's disinterestedness 
had come back with his conviction of security. 

" You haven't guessed yet," Colonel Sumner said hurriedly, as 
if this quietude could not be dispelled too soon. " It is nodibg 
as burdensome as business preoccupations. Indeed, it is perhaps 
an exemption from a burden." He laughed dryly. "At least, 
it should not be grave for a man of your tastes, though I could 

not accept it. The entire fortune passes to the Sheas in case " 

Colonel Sumner stopped, smiled again, folded his hands on his 
waistcoat, and said in an easy conversational tone, " In case you 
ever marry." 

" You lie 1" 

Bloke's tongue clave to his palate, so that he could scarcely 

• articulate the only words which came to his reeling brain. Then 

he gasped and fastened vice-like hands on the arm of his chair, 

staring with wild eyes at the man who dared deal such a blow for 

the sake of amusement 

'' Mr. Elkins, if you had enjoyed the advantages of frequenting 
the society of gentlemen, you would know that some words are 
not allowed," Colonel Sumner said, rising sedately. '' But taking 
into account your lack of breeding and the excitement under 
which you naturally labour at the present moment, I shall retire 
until you have recovered yourself sufficiently to talk — I was about 
to say as one gentleman to another. Well, say talk in becoming 
language. I wish you, however, to read for yourself before I 
take the will away." 

He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and held it up. Bloke 
fixed his eyts upon it, but was not conscious of reading. Only 
after it had gone did he know that he must have studied every 
word, since the whole, written in Alfired Elkins's own hand, was 
stamped on his memory as if engraved there. 

''I shall hold myself at your disposal in my offices whenever 
you see fit to call," the lawyer went on. '' I shall hope to hear 
from you soon, that there may be as few complications as pos- 
sible for the Sheas. And I wish you a very good night, sir.". 

Bloke sat motionless on his chair when Colonel Sumner had 
left him. He ielt a species of relief that no restriction threatened 
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him beyond one already imposed by fate in the only direction to 
which he had aspired. He had to choose between his fortune 
and Lilian, but she had already lost herself to him ; so he had 
but one thing to do, the simplest, the safest, the wisest. He 
might have considered the sacrifice of wealth when it seemed 
assured to him, but he would cling to it now that a danger 
darkened the sky. 

The spark which Lilian Merivale had kindled in him, relighted 
and blazed forth suddenly in an ardent glow. Should he cast 
everything aside for her, prostrating himself destitute at her feet, 
though she might have elected for another than himself? He 
understood woman's nature ; he knew that such conduct on his 
part, though starting from the selfish motive of buying what he 
most desired for the price that meant least, would be translated 
as the sublimity of noble devotion and self-immolation. With 
these cards in his hand, and with the opportunity to lead, he 
might inspire interest in himself and dislike for his rival, since he 
was dealing with an unusually sensitive girL And then- 
No ! What could fu against a man bred in Lilian's world, 
accustomed to intrigues of the sort and holding Lilian's promise 
as well as her heart? Bloke's wealth alone could render him 
eligible vrith the ruined Merivales. Untrained and incapable, he 
could not aspire to a profession; a trade at best could afford 
him a living, and perhaps he could not aim above humble em- 
ployment Could he pit this against a Churchill in fighting for 
a Merivale ? 

He set his teeth and cursed under his breath. Harshness 
succeeded sentiment. He saw her again as she had been that 
last time in her own house. His flame was extinguished in a sea 
of ice which burned in turn from cold. Sacri6ce himself for 
her? No! He would sooner drown himself in his olden 
pastimes to forget what she had been to him — ^and still was ! 
She had cruelly rebuffed him, without his knowing why ; she had 
betrayed her upbringing by acting brutally. And yet she had the 
right to show contempt for him as her inferior — Colonel Sumner 
could — Churchill could — every one of these wretched Pauls- 
villains could. Well, let them keep to theu: class, then, and he 
would keep to his. There were no restrictions on his inheritance 
— there was only safeguard agamst folly. The money was his to 
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play ducks and drakes with ; he could sell the Factory and this 
gloomy old house, and live on his capital for the sheer fun of 
leaving no false hopes to the Sheas. And the way to repinings 
over a frivolous woman, was mercifully closed 

The light of lust glowed within him. But as he watched it 
and revelled in it, it began to wane. He had led too regular a 
life of late, he told himself; he had only to steep himself once 
more in the red ocean of pleasure, freed from the most distant 
shores of restraint, to taste bliss such as he had not dreamed 
before. To-morrow he would see Colonel Sumner and accept 
the conditions in the will. 

And then ? 

He paced up and down the room, stopped before the side- 
board, filled a glass from a decanter of whisky, and drained it. 
He exulted in the fact that the raw spirit did not bum ; he was 
getting hardened, he told himself How could he in his pre- 
occupation have guessed that James had been at work there half 
an hour before, and had made generous atonement to the mjured 
decanter with the help of the pantry fiaiucet ? 

Well, in the future he could be no more unhappy than he 
had been in the past. Unrealizable ambitions had clouded his 
childhood, unsatisfied desires had soured his manhood. Let 
unfathomable regrets poison his maturity : his lot would be little 
the bitterer. 

In a savage access of rage he struck a cut-glass bowl from a 
table to see it crash to the floor in a hundred pieces. It rolled 
unhurt on the thick carpet and stopped ironically against his foot 
He raised his heel to stamp on it, but hesitated. Perhaps he, 
too, might resist Well, another reason for trying his strength i 
He emptied a second tumbler of whisky, and putting the bowl 
on the table, took his hat from the hall and strolled out into 
the night. 

He threaded slowly the dark, still streets. The full moon had 
been expected to shine, so the gas had not been lighted ; and 
clouds having mterfered with the programme and drawn down 
the curtain, mortals were left to pick their way as they might 
The stars, shining in rifts of the clouds, and a dim glory round 
the masses masking the moon's frice, helped him to avoid house- 
comers and pit-falls in the paving, so he walked confidently on. 
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Leaviog the residential streets, he penetrated into a deserted 
quarter and reached a frame house whose dingy form stood out 
from the smaller buildings on either side. In the wanderings of 
his boyhood he had been filled with a morbid terror of this 
house ; its cracked and chipped marble steps, its broken iron 
rails, its unpainted doors with the heavy rusted knocker, its 
undeaned windows and its shabby shutters, its air of neglect, 
of desolation, had whispered to him weird tales of m3rsterious 
crimes. He would have walked many blocks out of his road, 
however weary his feet from the day's trampmg, rather than pass 
here after dark ; until, lured back by the very fascination of the 
fear which had repelled him, he had learned to come to it by 
predilection. 

An uncertain light shone through the dust-marked glass 
above the door, and a clearer ray peeped through the closed 
shutters of a window. He mounted the steps and laid his hand 
on the bell; then changed his mind, and creeping stealthily down, 
crossed to the opposite side of the street. 

How this house proclaimed its sordidness ! Even in this 
obscurity its walls grinned hideously over the gnarled teeth of 
those worn steps, while the two threads of light glowed more 
ominously than the unworthy deadness of the rest. 

Now and again, a shadow flitted across the room. He was 
expected, had been expected long : he had only to go in. But 
something held him back. He had found sympathy and con- 
solation here when the world was harsh or his heart was bitter ; 
this chance acquaintance, if imperfectly educated, if coarse in her 
tastes and rough in her ways, had qualities of womanly devotion. 
Why should he not appeal to her again, as he had before the even 
tenor of his way had been disturbed by an element for which 
there was no place ? Adela cared for him, and if his soul had 
rather suffered her worship than responded to her flame, he was 
aware of a sense of relief when with her, relief from hostility 
shown or spoken. That her affection was deep-rooted, he would 
not for a moment have thought ; but it existed, and would be 
sincere while it lingered. She gave what she had, to please him ; 
and asked in return only his good-humoured tolerance, and 
large tokens of generosity. Why should the thought of her 
repel him ? 
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In the dark panels of the house a picture brighter than the 
vague light was before him: a firesh young girl radiant with health 
and beauty and innocence in a peachblow organdie and a 
Leghorn hat, leaning against a porti^e as she smiled upon him in 
the candid joyousness of her ethereal nature. 

In the flickering rays beside, he could discern two dark eyes 
brilliant with kohl and cheeks luscious with paint ; an elaborate 
dress redolent of divers scents, a rasping voice and a vulgar 
laugh. 

Could Adela have charm for him again ? 

The answer did not come; but he found himself stealing 
guiltily across the street 

To enter was to betray the confidence of Lilian's smile, to 
renounce all hope of her for ever. 

To depart was to abandon what he had known of love, for 
what could not mean love to him. 

He ran up the steps, and rang. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW THE APPLE OF CONTENTMENT 
FURTHERED DISCORD 

MAJOR MERIVALE'S marked partiality for his daughter 
had metamorphosed into an equally strong dislike after 
that day when Bloke had abruptly departed from the house. 
He had made a violent scene in which he accused Lilian of 
purposely keeping Bloke away, and then flew into a rage with 
Mrs. Merivale for not having attended to the matter herself, as 
directed. He said the two had leagued together to hem him in. 
He declined to accept the message delivered through Lilian, 
while, by one of the caprices of illness, he indignantly vetoed Mrs. 
Merivale's tearful suggestion that Bloke be sent for again. Then 
came Alfred Elkins's death, rendering justification and reparation 
impossible. 

Outbreaks had grown so frequent with him that they should 
have passed unnoticed; but his wife and child, having ex- 
perienced naught save kindness from him, let the blows fall hard 
and sink deep. Moreover, the Major's newly-developed temper 
showed no signs of abating so far as Lilian was concerned, 
though it usually died down swiftly when provoked by accidental 
causes ; for days he continued to glare at his daughter when she 
entered the room, to reject any service from her, to pick fault 
with whatever she might or might not do. 

Lilian bowed and wilted under the repeated attacks, thus 
only increasing the father's ire. To her, it was part of the 
visitation upon her sin for having compromised herself; and 
though her father might have forgotten in the shock of his 
seizure, a just God was using him as instrument for the deserved 
punishment Dr. Howard's assurances that the stroke had been 
pending, were forgotten. Her health faded and her spirits sank 

iSa 
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steadily day by day; she gave disquieting evidence of being 
indee(^ as her mother had once said, able to withstand a 
grief but powerless to rally after prolonged affliction. She was 
evidently on the verge of a nervous collapse drawn nearer by 
every act of her father's unreasonable aversion; and Mrs. 
Merivale concluded that a change of air was the only cure, 
especially since the Major might recover his normal balance 
when the difference his daughter made to his comfort and 
happiness was driven home to him by her absence. The money 
question was awkward, for the small sum which had stayed to the 
Major's credit in bank was perilously low ; but Lilian was worth 
finy sacrifice, and Mrs. Merivale bravely made plans. 

To begin with, Lilian protested that she would not forsake 
her parents. But she had not the energy to hold head against 
Mrs. Merivale's insistence. 

"There, that's a good girl I" said Mrs. Merivale approv- 
ingly, when she had wrested Lilian's consent " Everybody has 
gone away except ourselves, and every year we have gone too, 
by this time; you are accustomed to it, my dear! Besides, 
Paulsville is a regular city of the dead. No wonder you 
are out of sorts, left quite alone with a cross old man and a 
silly old woman I " 

Lilian put her fingers on her mother's lips. 

'< If I'm willing to go, it*s because you want it so much that I 
haven't the heart to disappoint you." 

'' That's right ! What a pity all modem children were not 
brought up like you, Lilian, with obedience for the first lawl 
And now, where do you want to go ? The mountains or the sea- 
shore? Of course we shall have to find some place not very 
expensive; but that will be easy. There are the Gages, now. 
They have gone to the coast, and they cannot afford to pay much 
more than we. So " 

'' Oh, not the sea I" Lilian pleaded, as soon as she heard the 
name of Gage. "Roaring waves would worry me to death 1 
Since I must go away, let me join Mrs. Howard in Warrenton; 
I know she wouldn't mind, and Dr. Howard has sent her to such 
a nice place — a poor widow with lots of children, who has a farm- 
house on the outskirts of the town with a garden and orchard, 
and all sorts of lovely thmgs, and she sells milk and has a 
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dreadful time making both ends meet, and there isn't anybody 
with her except Mrs. Howard, who pajrs only twenty dollars a 
month. Mrs. Howard is so kind to me, and understands me so 
welL Do let me be with her 1" 

Mrs. MeriYale had learned to know Eleanor well during the 
Major's illness, and, attracted by the charm which Eleanor could 
exercise irresistibly whenever she pleased, had come to lean on 
her and appeal to her without being aware of it. So the arrange- 
ments were hurried through and Lilian started off. 

Long warm quiet days spent in a hammock under the trees, 
with Mrs. Howard sevring beside her, were doing much to restore 
Lilian's serenity if not her happiness, when a break came in the 
welcome monotony. Not the least relief had been the chance 
to study Reggie Churchill in perspective and decide if he were 
really out of sympathy with her, if she had any logical cause for 
prejudice against him, and if she did actually dislike him ; or 
if it were only her girlish exquisiteness shrinking from any 
intimacy. But Reggie, on hearing that Lilian was to pass 
September m Wanenton, discovered that no region of Virginia 
had been as sorely neglected as this in regard to hardware, and 
his journeys for business ptuposes led him to go to Warrenton 
and then to hover about there as persistently as he had clung to 
Paulsville since his engagement, though he was supposed to 
travel widely in the interests of his firm. 

Now Lilian, deprived of the coveted opportunity to analyze 
herself at a distance fi-om those who were linked to her life, 
thought it simpler to reach at once the inevitable conclusion 
that she was entirely wrong from first to last If she had not 
flirted with Bloke, the latter could not have slandered her; if 
the slander had not been launched, her father would not have 
been stricken near that fatal chair ; and if her father had not 
been desperately ill, she would not have accepted Reggie 
Churchill when he asked her with less persuasion than he had 
ever used. So she was responsible for an entire train of mis- 
fortune affecting first herself, then her father, then Reggie 
Churchill, and radiating on those who approached them. 
Brooding morbidly over the original offence and its conse- 
quences, she passed judgment on herself as a crimmal, and 
pronounced the verdict that Reggie must be warned so that he 
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might cast her aside as she deserved. Perhaps this solution 
would not have been wholly distasteful to her. But speak she 
must, without effort to paUiate her wrong by invoking Uie light- 
hearted unconsciousness of the outstart. 

Lilian lay in a hammock under the apple-trees. Reggie 
Churchill was stretched on the grass near by. He had thrown 
aside his hat out of respect to the heat, and so released his hair 
to wave in a gentle breeze, which made it look more than ever 
like a mop. His trousers were crumpled up so as to display his 
socks, which matched his tie, and the latter was adding to the 
harmony by fluttering in unison with his hair. He had taken to 
munching a green apple, and Lilian watched the puckers come 
and go in his face while his moppy hair still waved and his socks 
persistently matched his tie whatever the light in which she put 
herself to get rid of the obsession. 

She had made up her mind to talk frankly with him that 
afternoon; but her courage flagged as she studied the little 
details of dress and mannerism which had led her to assure Mrs. 
Merivale that she could never marry him. She raised herself on 
one elbow, strongly tempted to flee ; then it occurred to her that 
Reggie would be the same at any other time, since he could not 
help it The only salvation lay in her possible influence wielded 
in accordance with her prejudices; and by rousing him to a 
deeper insight into her thoughts and nature, she might open the 
way to this, and also to the sympathetic understanding which 
until now had lacked sadly in their relations. 

So Lilian sank back in the hammock with a resigned sigh, 
waiting for him to grasp her mood and give her an easy start 
Why could he not perceive that she wanted to talk — ^why could 
he not fathom her, assist her — instead of lolling in the selfish 
contentment of that apple which was very bad for him, and the 
silly contemplation of his socks ? 

« IVe got to speak to you very seriously," she said when his 
prolonged silence left no doubt as to indifierence concerning her 
reflections. 

*' I'm with you ; blaze away 1 " he answered, with a smile. 

Her mere presence was enough to make him giddy with joy, 
and when the sound of her voice was added, he wanted to jump 
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and clap his hands like a boy and shout out his happiness for 
the world to hear. Lilian always understood from this that he 
could not take her seriously, and was making sport of all she 
said or did, not unpleasantly, doubtless, since she knew he 
worshipped her, but as if she were a child or a plaything. 

"Fve got to tell you some things about Mr. Blokington 
Elkins," she went on. 

Reggie, who had stuck his white teeth in the apple for a 
fresh bite, was so amazed that he forgot and tried to speak 
with the apple on his lips, which made him choke and try again. 

" About Bloke ? And what on earth does he matter to us ? " 

"Nothing; only there are some things that matter. I — I 
flirted with him dreadfully before I was engaged to you." 

Reggie laughed out merrily. 

" Well, I do think ! I guessed right away you were putting 
up a hoax, by your funny voice when you led out with Bloke's 
name. You certainly got a good one while you were about it ! 
But yours truly don't bite, my lady, unless it's apples." 

" I'm not joking, and if my voice was funny, as you call it, 
it was because you wouldn't pay attention to me, and I didn't know 
how to begin, and you wouldn't help me, and you like apples a 
great deal better than you like me, anyhow," Lilian said severely. 

" I don't like you anyhow ; I like you very much ! " Reggie's 
sole conversational brilliancy depended upon such word-play, 
which usually had its efiect with girls. 

" I told you I was serious, and I'm most awfully so," Lilian 
continued. " But if you don't want to hear " 

** Oh, I do ! Please go on 1 " protested Reggie between a 
smile and a frown; for he was puzzled and could not decide 
what attitude it would be safe to take so as not to offend Lilian 
again — that is, if she were offended. 

"Well, it was this way. In the spring I went to Mrs. 
Howard's one day she was at home, and she told me she'd 
invited Mr. Elkins to tea." 

"Mr. Elkins?" 

" You don't expect me to call him Bloke ? " 

" Oh, I see; I wasn't used to it Go ahead." 

" I'd gone there to pour tea, but I said I couldn't, because it 
would never do for me to make his for him." 
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« Good for you I " Reggie nodded his approval. 

" There — yon can judge how serious it was since you agree 
that I couldn't have anything to do with him and so did quite 
right to move out of his way ! The trouble is that, as it turned 
out, there was a hitch in my programme. The people at Mrs. 
Howard's were simply horrid to him, staring at him and trying 
to make him uncomfortable. And of course he didn't know a 
single one of us— he had to ask Miss Serena's name twice, and 
she nearly died in a cat-fit." The unfailing pleasures of narrative 
were gradually drifting Lilian from the solemn tone she had 
taken, and Reggie was more intrigued than ever. '< Well, M rs. 
Howard had a dreadful time to keep the ball rolling more or less, 
as nobody would come to the rescue ; I was out of the game 
completely, because Mrs. Howard had forgotten to introduce us, 
so you can imagine how awkward it made me feel" 

"No, I don't think I can imagine you awkward," Reggie 
commented. 

''I said fee/,'* Lilian explained, brightening at the delicate 
compliment. ''Then Mrs. Howard had to leave the room a 
minute, and of course I became responsible, since I was her 
only intimate friend there, and had come to pour tea though I'd 
compelled her to take the tea-table at the last moment on ac- 
count of Mr. Elkins. But when she'd gone, he was so unhappy 
and lost, floundering about in a foreign element hundreds of 
yards beyond his depth of experience, that I got sorry for him, 
and angry at those girls, and out of sheer perversity I went up 
and offered him a cup — though we hadn't been introduced ! " 

*' That was enough to cast a shadow on any girl's life," Reggie 
exclaimed banteringly. 

He had returned to his apple, and Lilian made an effort to 
restrain her ready tears. So this was to be the companion of her 
days — this man who could so ignore or neglect her as to jest 
about an emotion which had preyed upon her night and day for 
months? Was it that he did not grasp her suffering, or else did 
not care about it? Either way, there was little to flatter him or 
encourage her in the situation. But Lilian had firmly decided to 
go on to the end, whatever it cost her. Only, smce he was so 
dense, she must bear in upon him the full gravity of her conduct, 
that there might be no reproach after because he had not 
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understood : being in the habit of reproaching herself with every- 
thingy she took for granted that others would do the same by her. 

"And then, when I saw everybody's eyes on me, looking 
shocked and scornful — I must say your own sister was almost the 
worst of the lot, because she simply stared with her mouth wide 
open, drinking it all in, with such saucers of eyes ! But Bena 
and Miss Serena were bad enough, and actually dared telegraph 
signals to each other. I saw them 1 Well, when they treated me 
that way after having known me all my life, and as if I couldn't 
afford to do what I choose in Paulsville, I got on my mettle to 
show them I didn't care a snap for the lot of them or their opinion 
either. I simply set out to amuse him and make a success of the 
afternoon. I trotted out all the funniest words and intonations I 
knew, and I waved my hands and wiggled my head ; I flirted just 
as hard as I could, and enjoyed every minute of it — I shouldn't 
be honest if I didn't own as much 1 " 

" That's all right ; I'll trust you another time ! " Reggie inter- 
posed lightly. 

Lilian experienced an inner shrinking. How dared he joke 
about trusting her ? If she saw fit to accuse herself of flirting, 
that was her privilege ; but for him to think it necessary to say he 
trusted her— 

She took up the thread of her story, more savage against 
herself than before. 

" After a while I realized what an idiot I'd made of myself, and 
I was ashamed, and started to run away. And as if all that 
hadn't been enough, I did the very worst thing of all. When I 
got up he didn't notice me any more than if I'd been a chair; he 
had his greedy eyes glued on some strawberry short-cake in the 
dish, and he and I had eaten some already, and I thought it so 
horrid of him that I haven't been able to endure the sight of 
strawberry short-cake since ! But at the time I thought only of 
Bena and Mamie, and how they would laugh at me for having 
failed to make an impression after the trouble I'd taken to do it, 
and the nasty things Miss Serena was bound to say anyhow, 
whether I broke off there or did any more — ^it didn't matter to 
her, because she does dress up spiteful stories out of anything, and 
I was simply furious. And just as I got to the door with these 
thoughts and a thousand others having a grand handicap through 
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my brain, it was too much for me, and I stopped and stood there 
staring at him before everybody, and waited until he looked up, 
and then I ran I Oh, if you don't want ever to speak to me again, 
I sha'n't be able to blame you one bit 1 " 

Reggie flung the apple-core away with another laugh, and said 
something flippant His attitude was telling on her nerves. She 
was bent more and more on not sparing herself so as to prove 
how right she had been to take the whole affair tragically. 

*' So that was how it started, with the worst gossips in Pauls- 
viUe on the front row. I'm sorry if your sister was one of them, 
but I can't help it. It's probably ancient history to you, anyhow, 
because Mamie wouldn't have missed the chance to rattle it off to 
you as soon as she got home — ^you know she did ! But there's 
more she didn't see, and it's worse than the first. He called at 
the house for papa, who was out — it was the day before papa's 
illness. The way I'd carried on with him at Mrs. Howard's, 
though I was frightfully sorry and mortified by this time, 
authorized him to speak to me through the window — just as 
you did that night ; and I let him talk, and I sat there with him 
and answered his questions, and promised to do what he wanted. 
I didn't see anything else I could do, and I didn't mean any harm 
as I had before; but I was caught in the wheel I'd started 
running, and I couldn't get away. Only, though I didn't suspect 
it then, I was giving him exactly the pretext he wanted." 

Reggie sobered in a flash. He had heard these stories in 
different versions from other lips, but had attached no weight to 
them. He was familiar with Lilian's impulsiveness and her 
harmlessness too. He had learned also of the report that Major 
Merivale had left the Factory because Alfred Elkins had asked 
Lilian's hand for Bloke. To him, taken as isolated facts, there 
could be no danger m the unconsciousness of a girl such as Lilian, 
and no offence in a fair offer, though the Major "had done his 
duty in severing all relations afterwards. Only now did it occur 
to Reggie that the whole might be intertwined and interpreted 
maliciously so as to injure Lilian. 

'* What pretext?" he asked in a very calm voice, avoiding to 
look up lest he betray himself. 

<' Why, for saying I'd encouraged him ! " Tears were trembling 
on Lilian's lashes. How could Reggie be so unsympathetic ? 
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Reggie smiled. If Lilian had observed him closely she would 
have seen that his face was rigid ; but the presence of his smile 
hurt too deeply for her to note details beyond. 

"Oh, he wouldn't have said that; you were misinformed," 
Reggie returned. 

" But he did ! Any person in our set would have known 
how little it meant ; but what could a Bloke Elkins do else than 
twist it wrong ! And nobody of his nature could help talking ! " 
It was to Lilian an absolute certainty that Bloke had person- 
ally framed and launched the slander against her — she had Mr. 
Gage's words and her own impressions; and in her chagrin 
at Reggie's callousness, she did not pause to ask herself how 
many facts were at her command. Even now, Reggie did not 
care. 

" Oh, don't bother over such nonsense ! " he said. <' Elkins 
wouldn't have dared talk about you ; whoever told you that, was 
simply poking fun at you. Besides, there wasn't anythmg to talk 
about" 

To Lilian, it was as if Reggie had denounced her word. She 
was on the verge of hating him. 

"He made enough out of it to be most awfully rude the 
last time I saw him," she said, stubbornly marshalling up more 
facts in defence not only of her attitude but of her veracity, 
which was now impugned. ** It was after papa's illness began. 
He came to the house, and when I explained papa's condition, 
and was so heartbroken I could scarcely speak, and I'd shown 
very great condescension to see him after the way he'd behaved, 
but I pretended not to know about that, he told me I could carry 
my own messages, or something of the sort, and flounced away 
out of my own drawing-room without the politeness to apologize ! 
Now don't you know that proves every word I said was 
true?" 

" Oh, they've been filling your head with all sorts of ideas, and 
you've taken them in dead earnest." Reggie got up leisurely. 
" Try to cheer yourself, and if you don't manage, I'll have a try 
with you when I come after supper. I've got an engagement with 
a man who's looking at my stoves — ^he's talking of buying three 
in a lump ! I'll be a millionaire before we've been married a 
year, you see if I'm not !" 
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She held out her hand, shielding her head behind a broad- 
brimmed hat to hide her tears. 

<' Don't keep the man waiting," she said. 

" No ! I never lose an opportunity for striking when I'm 
hot," he answered with one meaning for her and another for 
himself as he pressed her hand. He did not speak again until 
he reached the gate, and then he whispered through his teeth : 
" Damn the scoundrel ! I'll break every bone in his body ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

HOW NO APOLOGIES MAY LEAVE TWO 
RIVALS QUITS 

HE had jchanced to hear that Bloke Elkins was in Warrenton, 
and he could guess what had brought him and where to 
find him. Just beyond the house where Lilian was stoppbg, 
on the outskirts of the town, lay a well-known training-field 
which Bloke frequented. Churchill walked thither, and leaning 
his elbows on the fence, scanned the group at the further side 
of the field, thinking to recognize the man he sought He had 
never spoken to Bloke, nor had he troubled ta-^^iotice him 
particularly when they had crossed in the streets. Yet Bloke 
was known to Churchill as to every one in Paulsville. The 
distance separating him from the group was too considerable 
for him to see, however, and he was about to go round to the 
other road when the eccentric dress of a man just mounting 
a spirited' mare drew his attention. Surely, Bloke EUdns alone 
would don an English scarlet hunting-coat to ride round a training- 
field ! A voice calling out confirmed this judgment — 

** Look out, Elkins 1 And if she throws you, don't grab hold 
of her hoof!" 

Bloke shouted back some retort which Churchill could not 
catch, but whose tone proclaimed indifference to danger. The 
mare, maddened by the rough hand of an inexpert rider, had 
reared and bolted straight across the field, making for the 
most conspicuous mark in the landscape — Churchill's head and 
shoulders over the fence. Bloke swayed perilously in the 
saddle, and Churchill, shaking as he was with rage and hatred 
against this man, could not restrain a movement of admiration 
at the coolness of the rider, who made no effort to hold 
himself save by his leaping knees. Bloke evidently expected 
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the mare to jump the fence, and his features set hard, for he 
was not a jumper. But when onlj a few yards away, the 
mare swerved swiftly on her fore feet, kicked high in tiie air 
with her rear hooft, wrenched Bloke from the saddle, and 
pitched him over her head. Then she galloped away with 
flying stirrups. 

Bloke had landed in a heap near the fence, but scrambled 
up, laughing. 

''No harm done!" he said to Churchill as the person 
nearest him— he would fraternize with anybody at first meeting, 
provided no effort were made to fraternize with him. " I'll buy 
her for that! Too much for me, that's sure; but you won't 
be able to shake a stick at the fun I'll get out of her with 
fellows who don't know the trick! Atterson!" he yelled at 
the top of his lungs, '' I'll take her at your price ! " 

Jeers had gone up from the group when it was seen that 
Bloke had no hurt Atterson, who was directing the recapture 
of the now frantic beast, called back *' All right ! " And Bloke, 
flicking off the earth from his scarlet coat, started towards his 
friendsy laughing as heartily as they. 

Churchill stopped him — 

''One minute, please. Tm not mistaken in thinking you 
are Mr. Blokington Elkins?" 

Bloke's good humour changed to insolence, as it always did 
when he thought some one making advances. 

" And what's that to you ? " he demanded. 

" That isn't an answer to my question." 

There was a tone in the voice which sobered the other. 

*' Well, yes. Fm Bloke Elkins. What next ? " 

" If you will come a few steps nearer, I'll explain." Churchill 
had thrust his hands in his pockets to control his twitching 
fingers. 

" I don't deal in mysteries," Bloke said, his superdlious mood 
returning. " If you have any business with me, out with it ; 
otherwise 111 thank you to mind your own." 

"That's precisely what I'm doing." Churchill vaulted the 
fence and came up. "I am Reginald ChurchiU, and I have' 
an ^K>lQgy to demand of you. We can't talk here before these 
people. Will you come with me? " 
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Bloke frowned as if trying to gather and follow some 
thread of recollection more interesting than the words spoken. 
Churchill waited impatiently not more than five seconds, and 
said : — 

"Well?" 

" I remember. You're — Yes, all right. I've got to make 
some sort of excuse over yonder — old friend, take a drink, that 
sort of thing. I'll meet you down the road — the one you were 
on — at those trees, say." 

Churchill 'nodded, recrossed the fence, and walked slowly 
towards the point indicated. What had ^Elkins meant by " I 
remember?" It could not have occurred to Reginald Churchill 
that any dweller in Virginia would have to cast about to place 
him and his connection before knowing who he was. But to 
Bloke, he was simply the puppy Lilian Merivale intended to marry. 

Reggie paced up and down the road, rehearsing the scene 
as it should pass. He could not keep his hands off Elkins, 
he did not if^ant to; but he would hold himself in so as to 
extort an explanation first Unless Elkins were coward enough 
to grovel in apology ? Yet no ! What apology could undo 
the harm wrought? Lilian Merivale, the woman he was to 
marry, hounded down by the slanders of a gross foundling, 
her kindness of heart turned against her as compromising 
evidence, her hospitality abused and betrayed — and an expression 
of regret wrung out by fear could efface the debt? God, no! 
There must be blood. He would fight Elkins then and there, 
and in any way Elkins pleased — ^fists, sticks, or pistols. But 
before, he would tear out an explanation to drive it back in 
Elkins's teeth. He would advance civilly, working gradually to 
his climax in calm and self-control; when he felt the demon 
stirring within him he would think of the vengeance brewing 
for the end, when Elkins had shown his game and fiimished 
the elements for his confusion. 

Bloke's figure came in sight up the road, striding rapidly 
down in his conspicuous coat His hands swung at hb 
sides; he had left his whip behind. It might be accident; 
but Churchill experienced a grim satis&ction in believing it bad 
been done purposely, m appreciation of the character which 
this interview was to take. Churchill himself carried a light 
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bamboo stick ; he threw it into the ditch and waited, his hands 
in his pockets, until Bloke got quite close to him. Then he 
stepped forward. 

« I've come to demand reparation/' he said violently. 

" For what ?" Bloke returned coolly. 

'* You know perfectly. Don't force me to use a name which 
I should consider profaned if it sounded in your ears." 

" I don't know at all, and if you want to talk you'd better 
talk, else we're both wasting time." 

A sense of helplessness stifled Churchill. The scoundrel 
might at least have spared him this. But he would pay for it^ 
and there must be no quibbling. 

''I demand reparation for the libels you have put in 
circulation against the lady to whom I am engaged," Churchill 
said, with the fierceness of a curse. 

Bloke's jaw relaxed in an amazement which impressed even 
Churchill's prejudiced rage. 

*' I say a word against Lilian Merivale? Ifs a damn lie 1" 
he cried. 

Churchill grew livid, and the muscles about his mouth 
twitched. He must control himself a few minutes more, how- 
ever, or he would not hold Elkins's version. Elkins would 
lose nothing by waiting — quite the contrary, if they were to 
converse on these lines. 

" First of all I forbid you to call Miss Merivale by her 
name; and secondly, I require that you use decent language," 
he growled. 

Bloke shrugged his shoulders. 

'* First of all 111 do what I please, and second of all I'll say 
what I please," he retorted. " It's your say now, if you have any." 

" Before resenting your insult as I intend to " Churchill 

began. 

Bloke interrupted with a scornful laugh. 

The cup of Churchill's anger brimmed over. The proportions 
of things changed. All was big and vividly real about him ; and 
flaringly red. There wi^ blood everywhere — and hatred and 
menace and vengeance. The self-control drilled into him as the 
essential basis of a gentleman's education, broke and fell away 
from him like a shell He was the primitive man freed from the 
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fetters of training and stirred to the profoundest depths of his 
nature. Once before had he been very nearly as angry as this 
— not quite, though — ^in a similar road — when a tramp had begged 
a penny — and he had given a dollar— and the tramp had used 
foul hmguage — threatened — ^treacherously drew a pistol 

The scene was speeding madly through Churchill's confused 
mind. Then and now merged into one. Pistols? Drawing 
pistols, were they? Why, he had one to defend himself! He 
could not have gone without, on his long beats along country 
roads, in way trains, in obscure hotels as he pursued his search 
for problematic buyers. The tramp would shoot! Why give 
him the chance ? He 

Two calm eyes piercing him through and through, and a 
steady voice speaking, called him back to himself. 

'*You may shoot. Ifs safe. I'm unarmed. You made a 
fine effect throwing that cane away when you saw me coming 
without my whip — quite theatrical." 

Churchill had grown very still and white ; the muscles in his 
face were drawn tightly. He held the pistol in his hand, but had 
not aimed : he dashed it firom him with an oath. As it fell, it 
struck a stone, and went off. The bullet passed through Bloke's 
hat. 

** Bad shot," said Bloke composedly. ** You don't happen to 
have another one about you somewhere?" 

''It's I who have an apology to make now," Churchill 
breathed huskily. 

" Oh, don't mention it ! " Bloke returned. ** A gentleman has 
to carry his pistol, and it's asking too much of human nature to 
expect you not to use it when you lose your temper. You lost 
yours. It's a poor policy when you've got business to talk. I 
know, because this is the first time in my life I haven't lost mine. 
When we've done, I may lose it after all; in fact, it's dead sure I 
will. But there's time enough for that I've said it was your 
say, and I'm waiting." 

Churchill swallowed hard, .to regain control of his voice. 

" I've come to resent the position in which you have placed 
Miss Merivale." 

'' The — I think there must be a mistake somewhere. Would 
you mind telling me just what I'm supposed to have done ? " 
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Bloke seemed so genuinely amazed that Churchill was im- 
pressed in spite of himself, and recalled that first look of innocence 
when the subject had been broached, followed by the indignant 
explosion which had fired his own passions. 

'* You had entered with your father into a plot to force from 
Major Merivale his consent for you to marry his daughter/' 
Churchill answered. '< As the whole of Paulsville knows, the Major 
left the Factory rather than admit that such a proposition should even 
be made to him. He kept Miss Merivale in ignorance, naturally; 
and then when she met you by an unfortunate accident, at a 
friend's, and behaved to you, stranger though you were, as she 
would to any man honoured with her friendship, you profited 
by her courtesy and sincerity to place her in a false position, 
alleging she had made advances to you. You tried to storm her 
by broadsides of slander while your father was laying siege to 
the Major's poverty. Miss Merivale is too well known for foul 
words firom such a source to touch her; but the mouth that 
uttered them must be hushed." 

Churchill's voice had risen gradually as he advanced in his 
story ; but he spoke the last phrase with low intensity. Bloke 
had listened with face steadily hardening and ejres narrowing. 

'*Have you absolute proof that such stories have been started 
going?" 
"I have." 

'' And who's responsible ? " 
"You." 

" I ?— You haven't proof of that ! " 
Churchill was silent. 

"I say you haven't proof, and can't get it I" Bloke roared. 
" I slander Miss Merivale? Merciful powers, no 1 But if you can 
get me the name of the infernal blackguard who did slander her 
either by inventing these yams or repeatmg them, m fix him so 
he won't want to talk for the rest of his life ! " 

"Then you disclaim them?" Churchill stood firm, but it 
was di£Scult. 

" I swear on my honour, on all thaf s sacred to me, on the 
memory of the only man who ever helped me, that I've never 
breathed a word against Miss Merivale and never thought of her 
save with respect ; and that my father would never have dared 
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dream of a marriage betireen us ! " Bloke burst out fervently. 
"In fact " Deep furrows crept over his cheeks and fore- 
head, changing him to a middle-aged man — "Don't you know 
the condition of Mr. Elkins's will, forbidding me to marry on 
pain of losing the fortune ? " 

"That's just what makes the story hang together, though I 
hadn't thought of bringing the two parts up close to each other," 
Churchill answered. " Mr. Elkins was mad because he couldn't 
do what he wanted." 

" It's true the new will was signed on the very day of his 
rupture with Merivale," Bloke admitted. "And I know he'd 
made a provision for Merivale in a former will that didn't stay in 
the last He was mad about the quarrel, but it wasn't the sort of 
quarrel you think ; I know what it was about, and I can tell you 
the whole story any time, and the Major can confirm every word. 
But to satisfy you, let's suppose my father suggested this marriage 
and Merivale resented it, and so the break followed ; then we'll 
go a step further, and suppose my father said if I couldn't 
marry Miss Merivale I shouldn't marry anybody. You see, I'm 
allowing you the two only points you make, though I've got proof 
they're both false. But we'll say the]r're true. And now having 
got that much, what next ? How were he and I to open up a cam- 
paign to compel a marriage which he'd made impossible by his will ? 

" Explain that to me, will you ? Well, you see the two things 
kill each other — ^that's why I allowed them both in a lump 1 And 
before being able to talk sensibly about the last part, we had to 
suppose the two points were true, and I tell you they're false, and 
the Major can back me up for the first and Colonel Sumner for 
the second. The quarrel was over that old hobby of theirs, the 
new South, and my father and Merivale each made a stronger 
principle of it than usual My father struck him out of the will 
on account of it ; but when negotiations were opened for him to 
come back, my father told me he would provide for him better 
than before, and he'd given orders to Sumner, though he changed 
his mind because of the turning-down I got. It was the Major's 
stroke that hung negotiations up ; but he would have gone back 
if it hadn't been for that, and my father would have left him 
money anyhow if— well, it's no use going into that. But you can 
ask Colonel Sumner about that provision for Merivale ; and as for 
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the beginning of the quarrel, if the Major's too iU to see you, you can 
ask Mis^ Merivale herself about the negotiations for him to come 
back to the Factory. I opened them with her, and I had to go to her 
house about it, and went several times afterwards to keep things 
running. She can tell you the whole story if you question her." 

ChurchiU was bewildered Certainly, not a single fact remained 
against Elkins. The reasoning based on the will was unanswer- 
able. Furthermore, he bethought him of Paulsville's gossiping 
proclivities. A vacuum formed in his mind ; and presently into it 
a deadly poison filtered What had been Lilian's part? He 
could grant that she might have let her imagination run away 
with her, might have accepted and repeated charges without 
substantiating. But this statement that she had negotiated with 
Elkins ? That she could confirm ? And she had pretended— -* 

Words I Words to drown out his thoughts, to fill his jangling 
ears, to still his reeling brain 1 He cared not what he said : only, 
he must speak. 

'< I'm afraid I've been hasty, Elkins. Will you give me your 
hand?" 

He had already held out his own, when the sound of his 
voice sobered him. A link which he had dropped, came before 
him, separating him from that other hand. He could put his 
thoughts aside now— could leave them safe where he pleased, 
and take them up for study later. Meanwhile, another point was 
to be settled here. He drew back. 

"Excuse me. I was forgetting. There's something else. 
You were rude to Miss Merivale in her own house. You may 
deny the rest, because I must acknowledge proofs look in your 
favour. But don't attempt to deny this." 

In his perplexity, he had used a bluntness of which he should 
have bewared. A revelation broke upon the other — 

"You held this fiom her? Say you did — for pity's sake, 
say yes 1 " 

" I decline to betray my informant," Churchill returned stiffly, 
seeing his mistake. ** Questions are useless." 

"Yes, so they are; for I'm sure it was from her ! Man, you 
don't know what you've done for me I " 

** I know I haven't your denial." 

" No, and you sha'n't have it I " 
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" Ah— so you admit insultmg a lady — my fiancee — in her own 
house ? " Churchill clenched his fists. 

** Insulted her ? No ! Left her after she was cruel to me ? 
Yes ! " Bloke replied. 

''Your methods of defence are anything but gallant," 
Churchill sneered 

'' Don't you understand ? '' Bloke went on eagerly, ignoring 
the taunt. '' Miss Merivale had been misinformed ; she thought 
rd slandered her ; she was forced to receive me on her father's 
account, though she must have hated me. But I didn't suspect 
anything. She'd been so kind to me when I'd called there twice 
before about this same matter, that I couldn't imagme what was 
wrong with her that day. I thought she was simply snubbing me 
like the rest of the people in her set, with the only difference that 
they'd pitched right in and she'd waited to consider — which made 
it worse. It hadn't hurt from them ; but it did from her, badly. 
It was more than I could bear, and I wouldn't go upstairs to give 
my father's message to the Major. I thought she wanted to turn 
me down because I was Bloke Elkins and she was L — ^Miss 
Merivale ; and I'd stuck to that explanation ever since ; and it's 
only this minute I know what the trouble was, and she wouldn't 
have been the true woman she is if she hadn't been just too angry 
for anything! It's all clear from A to Z now, so far as I'm 
concerned; will you make it clear to her?" 

Churchill eyed his interlocutor suspiciously. A fear had crept 
over him, so terrible that he forgot what remained of his former re- 
sentment, while transforming it into an infinitely greater and graver. 

'' Miss Merivale did not know that I was going to talk with 
you about this," he said. '' And I see no reason for informing 
her of it now." 

Bloke set his lips. 

** You accept my explanations ? " 

" I must" 

''Then I apologize for having used language stronger than I 
should." 

"Don't — for then I should have to apologize to you for 
violence. Shall we call it quits ? " 

" Yes, quits," said Bloke. 

They parted on the word. 



CHAPTER XIII 
HOW FEET FREED FROM FETTERS FALTER 

ELEANOR, good at logical deductions, had added the last 
link to a chain of observation she had been winding round 
Lilian for some weeks. Lilian had disappeared since the after- 
noon, pretexting fatigue in order to break an engagement at the 
bowling-alley which for three days had been the bright spot in 
her future ; and though she came down for supper, she would not 
eat, and went out on the verandah as soon as she could escape 
the gushing landlady who plied her with equally unwelcome 
dishes and sympathy. 

Now, with a nature such as Lilian's, any accident might suffice 
to provoke a train of retrospection or introspection plunging her 
into a mood like this. It was not news about Major Merivale ; 
Eleanor established that by a deft inqinry as to her own mail, 
learning that no letters were in« The cause hence lay in 
Paulsville, and as Lilian had been quite herself before Reggie 
Churchill's visit, the next conclusion was not hard to reach. 

Or rather, Lilian had not been quite herself before that viAt 
— ^had only been a little more like the unusual self which had 
cropped up in her since her father's calamity and particularly 
since her engagement The important clue lay here, and Eleanor, 
following the thread through the labyrinth of Lilian's heart, felt 
not only that she was near the secret chamber but that the crisis 
which she had dreaded for Lilian was at hand. To have this 
attitude, Lilian could not love Reggie. She might possibly even 
be interested elsewhere; but she was unaware of her precise 
sentiments, and when either a lover's quarrel or a thoughtless 
act brought disillusion and self-knowledge, her nature would 
prompt her first to exaggerate his defects because they were 
his, next to blame herself because she had noticed them, and 
finally to sacrifice herself on a pyre of imagined absurdities. 
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Thus Eleanor had seen the situation in perspective. A close 
study of Lilian to-night, together with an intuitive understanding 
of the man, led Eleanor to adopt the more serious explanation 
of the thoughtless act to account for evident disillusionment 
Reggie had probably aggravated the offence, whatever it might 
be, by forcing an issue in sublime innocence and then depart- 
ing cheerfully unaware that aught was amiss, leaving Lilian to 
meditate his past misdeeds. This was her present stage. When 
the reaction came, Lilian would act at once and beyond recall. 
She would confirm her pledge to him and hasten the marriage in 
the teeth of her dislike, because he trusted her sense of justice 
and she had been harsh with him ; or else she would break from him 
abruptly, leaving for after regrets a tiny loop-hole through which 
his small merits alone could peep exclusive of his laige faults. 

Eleanor divined that Lilian had spoken to no one, not even 
to her mother, with absolute firankness; this reserve was caused, 
Eleanor supposed, by Mrs. Merivale's eagerness for the match 
blotting out objections and driving back confidences. Yet, if 
left to herself, Lilian could not fail to decide wrongly and thereby 
lose her chance for happiness. The moulding of a girl's &te, 
when there was no tie of blood to authorize it, was a grave 
responsibility to assume ; but Eleanor could not stand passively by 
and see Lilian court lifelong misery. And the question extended 
even beyond Lilian's affections. An impecunious Reggie would 
sooner or later be added as dependent on the ruined Merivale 
household. He might be earning a few dollars a week now with 
his hardware; but the day would come when indifference, which 
he would call ill-luck, would throw him out of employment as he 
had been before. Better now than then for Lilian to feel that 
she did not love Reggie, and could not find in him the respon- 
siveness on which hung the unity of married life ; nevertheless 
it had to dawn upon her, heralded by reasoning as well as by 
incident, with emotionality cast completely aside. 

"Is Mr. Churchill coming this evening?" Eleanor inquired, 
rejoining Lilian on the verandah. Somebody must force Lilian's 
confidence, and a direct attack was the most merciful form of 
approach. 

" He said he would ; but I hope he won't," Lilian answered 
sullenly. 
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'^ Oh, Lilian, don't take that tone, even in jest I He is 
the man you have chosen from all the world to share your whole 
thought, your whole life: — don't take the habit of seeing in 
him anything but the ideal helpmate and companion! No 
matter if he isn't; nobody really can be, of course; but in 
your kingdom of dreams he must be so to you, or you cannot 
know happiness together ! " 

Lilian had grown interested, and her mood was already 
softening. Eleanor had struck the right note — sounding deep 
emotion to dispel the Geilse. 

'' Is that the way you look on Dr. Howard ?" Lilian asked. 

''Yes! And it is how I created happiness afresh after 
blotting it out from my universe. I know his faults as he 
does mine — except that he has more to know in me than I in 
him, and more to forgive too, poor dear! But in the little 
realm of our own making which we go to visit together, he is 
just he and I, I ; and all the rest ceases to exist It is a selfish 
life during the moment it lasts ; yet between times, after it has 
passed and before it comes again — ^being ours, we can call it 
when we will — ^we look on the world strengthened to see only 
beautiful things and things which can be helped to become 
beautiful." 

"What a funny ideal" The ill-chosen words jarred upon 
Lilian as she uttered them ; her thoughts were elsewhere, groping 
for the thread Eleanor had thrown out " But anybody couldn't 
live and think like that ? " 

"Any two people who loved each other truly and generously, 
could." 

"But how can one know in advance?" Lilian raised herself 
in her chair, grasping the arms nervously. "Since a girl can't 
love a man until after she's married him, what is she to do ? 
There's no way for her to know if she's makmg a mistake 
or not." 

'' Since a girl can't — what f " 

"Can't love anybody; ifs undignified," Lilian declared 
solemnly. "She can only love after she's married; and then 
perhaps she won't You were lucky with Dr. Howard ; but the 
chances were the same for you to be miserable." 

" I loved him for two years before I had the courage to marry 
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him ; I had been married before, without loving, and I caused a 
frightful tragedy ; so I had not the courage to accept Robert, 
even when I knew my heart and his. But I ended by under- 
standing the difference between a union of affection — and one of 
advisability." Eleanoi^s voice had sunk very low, and her head 
hung on her bosom. 

" You see — if s precisely what I was saying," Lilian returned 
''You had bad ludc first time, that was all; you might have 
learned to like him, you know, only you didn't ; and after that, 
you had experience and could love if you wanted to. But a girl 
couldn't dare. If I thought I really loved — anybody, I'd be so 
ashamed of myself I couldn't look people in the bjce." 

*' You mean to say you don't love Mr. Churchill ? " Eleanor 
had not foreseen such frankness in thought, much less in word, 
and her breath was taken away. 

" Of course I don't ! I knew he loved me ; that's all that 
was necessary, and then for me not to mind him. When I 
was quite sure I didn't object to him — though I do wish he 
wouldn't match his ties and socks or wear his hair as if it 
had been trimmed round the edge of an overturned bowl — I 
accepted him. And if he's kind and considerate, and especially 
if I get bold enough to ask him to change his ties and his hair, 
why, it's very possible I may &11 in love with him after we're 
married." 

" My poor child, where did you get such notions ? " 

''Nowhere; they're mine. I've always had a sort of 
sickening disgust for a girl who's interested in a man. When 
Bena was engaged to Harry Sumner she went round talking and 
raving so about him that I haven't been able to stand her since I 
For him to love her was right and proper ; but for her to love 
him was simply awful— especially in public 1 " 

" Then you don't even try to think you love Reggie ? " 

"No!" Lilian said defiantly. "But I tell you I couMn't 
love anybody who was just a man; and I don't dislike Reggie 
Churchill ; and there's no reason why I shouldn't love him after 
we're married, because one may love one's husband." 

The existence of such a standard had not occurred to Eleanor, 
and lacking it, she had gone slightly wrong in her calculations. 
That Lilian was making a mistake appeared more dearly than 
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ever; only it was deliberateness through eccentricity instead of 
unconsdoasness through ignorance. Eleanor resorted to the 
abrupt appeal. 

" Lilian, remember what I was sajring about the danger of 
such marriages ! " 

" Oh| this isn't advisability " Lilian began ; but her voice 

broke. 

Eleanor put out a hand to which Lilian dung, crying silently. 
The road to safety was not far. 

''Lilian, why did you accept him?" Eleanor's tone was 
caressing and persuasive; Lilian calmed under its influence. 

** I was unhappy ; papa was ill, and maman didn't have time 
to think of me ; and I hated myself, never mind wh;^ ; and Reggie 
came telling me again that he loved me^ and it seemed a tie in 
life and a comfort in darkness." 

" And it was not," Eleanor commented. 

"I haven't been able to make up my mind," Lilian said 
dully. '' Sometimes I think it is, then I don't know, and then 
I'm sure it isn't 1 For it hasn't succeeded in making me forget 

about Bloke, and Oh, I'd vowed to myself I'd never tell 

that!" 

Eleanor put both her arms about Lilian's quivering form. 

** Dear girl, tell me what you have on your heart I You have 
found no relief in any one from some inner sorrow which is 
gnawing your soul; I have seen that for weeks. Believe me, you 
can trust me — I shall understand 1 I have been through a hard 
school in life. I had high aims and worthy ambitions once ; but 
I was folded and laced tightly up in the bonds of social prejudice ; 
my iviews, my hopes were tied and distorted like a Chinese 
woman's foot, untU my sense of right and duty and kindness was 
shaped according to the ideas which would bring me the best 
advancement in the world where I was to move. With conditions 
changed, I was as I had been trained to be ; motherless, friend- 
less^ Godless, I was weighed in the balance and found wanting as 
woman, as friend, as wife: betraying every trust put in me, 
injuring all those who would have done me good, strangling 
each of my own better instincts. I was nearing moral death 
when a series of blows — all deserved, but the harder for that 
— ended in a climax which deprived me of reason, for a time ; 
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and when I came to rajTself, the sustaining pressure of my educa- 
tion had gone. My strings and bandages were cut and fallen 
away, and I was swaying over the gulf of ruin as the Chinese 
woman would totter with feet freed from the fetters that maimed 
them. But sinking into the depths I met far down in my nature 
reserves of brightness, of courage, of love which I had not 
suspected, smothered over as they were by callousness and 
calculation ; and with an effort I gathered together my crumbling 
fragments and rose up not a better woman, since the past cannot 
be undone, but having a nobler conception of life and duty and 
possibility. I saw that I might still be something of what I 
should always have been, without my prejudiced superficial world 
whose atmosphere had hardened round me like steel. Lilian, 
there is not a human frailty which I could not understand, for I 
have had them all ; not a sin I could not pardon, for where 
I have not fallen it was because I was saved in spite of myself. 
I know I was not as evil as my acts often made me seem ; nor 
am I as good now as you, for instance, like to think ; — I have 
only learned to use what is in me for better instead of for worse. 
You, poor child, who have never in your life done a wrong, 
have the sensitiveness of soul from which I was cut off: you 
mourn over a nothing while I smiled at a crime. Life has taught 
me how to mourn; let me help to bring back the smile to 
your lips I " 

Lilian had forgotten her comedy in the shadow of another's 
tragedy ; her sobbing had stopped, but started afresh as she felt 
Eleanor's tears on her cheek. 

''But yott have no more grief now, Eleanor — ^no more 
ladness? Tell me you haven't, or I can't bear iti" she 
moaned, clinging to the friend whose soft warm pressure 
enveloped her. 

** Only the sorrow that a girl I love dearly should not share 
hen with me." 

The load of another emotion was added to her own, called 
auddenly back; Lilian could no longer endure the weight of 
•ile&ce. 

'' Eleanor, what has overshadowed my life is the way I flirted 
with Bloke Elkins, and all the misery it caused 1 " 
Jf You flirted with Bloke ! " 
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'' Yes, at your house first, when I met him. Don't you 
remember?" 

** No i " Eleanor exclaimed with intensity. She had not only 
Lilian to console, but herself to defend. *' You did not flirt 1 
You, as an intimate fiiend of mine, were polite to my guest, who 
happened to be the hardest proposition I had ever come across, 
so far as amusing him was concerned ; and you flew nobly to the 
rescue and succeeded where I was on the point of failing. You 
surely don't mean that this is what changed you ? " 

Lilian nodded. 

''And he came to see me afterwards, and I saw him and 
talked with him." 

"Well, and what of that?" 

'' It gave him the excuse to talk about me and compromise 
me," said Lilian. 

'' Compromise you ? Impossible ! " Eleanor protested. 

Lilian burst into tears. 

"Nobody will believe me when I say it ! All the same, I'm 
sure if 8 true ! " 

" If nobody knows or believes it, I don't see what proof you 
can have ; but, bom your words, it would appear that you have 
been talking about it yourselfl" 

" Only to Reggie." 

"When?" 

"This afternoon.'* 

And he had gone away leaving Lilian in such a state of 
depression that she formulated the hope he would not return, 
though he had said he would; and he had not returned. 
Eleanor grew very serious. 

" You say he would not believe ?" 

'* No, he just laughed at me 1 " Lilian wailed. '' He told me 
to cheer up, and went off because he wanted to sell some of his 
horrid old stoves, and he didn't care one bit about me " 

"He said that?" 

" No, I'm saying it for him 1 I know he didn't care, because 
he laughed at everything I could say, and I think he's very 
rude I" 

" He was quite right to show you how absurd all this is," 
Eleanor returned " I have grown to know Bloke Elkins well 

N 
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since that time we spoke of him together, and he is incapable of 
treachery — his very crudeness is his best guarantee from any 
such reproach. Besides, there's not a place in the world where 
a girl could be compromised for talking with a man while she's 
making a cup of tea ! And considering your position in Pauls- 
ville — ^why, you're a dear silly little goose, thaf s all 1 " Eleanor 
patted Lilian's cheek afifectionately, and kissed her. ''I can 
guess how it is. Your anxiety for your father has been keener 
than you were aware, and has translated itself in general wcmying. 
You- — " 

" It was over that papa and Mr. Elkins quarrelled; and oh, 
Eleanor, it was because Mr. Gage told papa about the slander 
that papa was paralyzed ! " 

Eleanor did not speak, but a contradiction occurred to her in 
Lilian's words. If indeed this subject had caused the breach 
between Major Merivale and his employer, how could an after 
aspect of it arouse enough emotion to precipitate a stroke? 
Eleanor took mental note of this, while waiting in silence. If 
Alfred Elkins were only still alive ! But Major Merivale was 
there, and she was his doctor's wife. 

" I was in the room," Lilian resumed huskily. ** But I was 
so terrified that I couldn't run forward to catch him when he 
was falling, and that's why he struck the chair and his injury 
proved so serious ! Oh, don't you see not only how true it b 
that Mr. Elkins tried to compromise me, but that I'm responsible 
for papa's illness, which can only end in death?" 

" No, no I " Eleanor cried vigorously. " I don't admit that 
there was any attempt to compromise you. Lilian, you ought to 
know better than I what Paulsville gossip is, and Mr. Gage may 
simply have been playing the old woman I But in regard to 
your father. Dr. Howard told me that the stroke was pending, 
and was merely a question of time and place unless the strain 
were relieved. He spoke to me about it before the accident 
came ; and if I am not very much mistaken, he said so to you 
afterwards, and you had no contrary evidence, and were con- 
tented with the statement Don't you see how unreasonable 
you are to be trying revisions now? Don't you see that 
wonying simply engenders worrying, and that your absurd ideas 
about Bloke, which are not worth discussing, have made you 
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brood over others— no more grounded — ^which common sense 
and memory must combine to scout ?" 

** Perhaps," Lilian said slowly, after a long pause. 

** I want more than that : I appeal to your feeling of truth and 
justice, such as you would use towards anybody else than your- 
self. Forget that it is you judging you, and say it is either you 
with me or I with you. Don't you know that you are not 
responsible?" 

Lilian paused again. 

** I know it now,** she said. 

" Then be yourself OAce more, for your dear father's sake. 
He needs you," Eleanor urged. 

Lilian lay agamst her, breathing heavily. Eleanor divined 
that Reggie Churchill had been accepted in some such moment 
as this; and she had other instinctive impressions which she 
dared not quite take as facts, but on which she dwelt She 
contented herself with having helped to raise one load from 
Lilian's mind, leaving the other more difficult one to be dealt 
with later; so she said no more that night. But after Lilian 
had gone upstairs, Eleanor lingered on the verandah, trying to 
sound the ftiture. 

The orchard gate opened, and steps came up the path. A 
man's figure detached itself against the darkness, approaching the 
house. Eleanor had expected Re^e Churchill all that evening, 
and she spoke first 

" Lilian will be very sorry ; she was a little tired, and " 

^Whafsthat?" 

It was not R^igie's voice. 

''I beg your pardon," Eleanor faltered. ''I thought you 
were Mr. Churchill." 

" No, I'm Bloke Elkins." 

'* This is a surprise 1 I had no idea you were in Warrenton. 
How did you learn I was here?" 

"I didn't; and I don't think I know who you are now," 
Bloke answercMl bluntly. 

He had, then, called to see Lilian f Eleanor jhad not gone as 
far as this in her instinctive guess. That Bloke should have left 
an impression upon Lilian from the very circumstances of their 
meeting; that offended pride diould have stamped his image 
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indelibly in a sort of hatred open to change through any 
accident; that finding herself promised to another with whom 
she was not in sympathy should increase the danger of an 
already unsafe situation, were fair possibilities : but for Lilian .to 
be receiving Bloke while proclaiming hostile sentiments, was 
inadmissible. Lilian was unaware of interest in Bloke, if 
indeed it existed, and she was sincere in her aversion — for the 
present, at least 

'' I am Mrs. Howard," Eleanor said. 

" Oh 1 " He waited, and then whispered as if afraid to 
speak, " You said Lilian. Is Miss Merivale here?" 

" I told you she was not well ; she is not receiving to-night," 
Eleanor answered firmly. 

'' I didn't ask that ; she wouldn't have let me in, anyhow. I 
only wanted to make sure she was really here," Bloke explained 
humbly. ''It took me all in a heap. It's such a strange — 
whafs the word? — coincidence." 

So he did not know. Eleanor breathed more freely, though 
her perplexity had increased. 

" Do come up and sit down," she said. 

He obeyed almost reluctantly, she thought, and sat deep 
into his chair with head sunk low between his shoulders. The 
light shining on his fiice from the room beyond revealed haggard 
cheeks and wild eyes. He was wearing a scarlet hunting-coat, 
and had no hat. 

''Mr. Elkins, you have been getting into trouble again." 
Eleanor had cultivated him expressly to lecture him, and she was 
the only person to whom he would listen good-naturedly. This 
was already something accomplished, though she had not yet 
been able to perceive any good fruits from her labours in the 
thorny field of his nature. 

" No ; I've been getting out of trouble, this time," hei replied. 

A long silence fell upon him, and Eleanor saw that she must 
help him if he were to speak — and he must speak so that she 
might offer guidance in the light of what she knew. 

" You have not yet told me how you happened to come here,'* 
she prompted. 

" I came to tell Mrs. Shea she's a rich woman." 

"You don't mean it?" 
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«* Yes I do, and I wanted to bring the news myself." 

" But what have you to do with it ? " 

''That it's my fortune." 

'' I'm afraid if s no clearer than before^" Eleanor said in a 
tone of appeal. 

'' She's my father's cousin mentioned in his wilL" 

Details of Mr. Elkins's last dispositions as they had been 
circulated, came back to Eleanor; only, she had never heard 
the name. She understood — or flattered herself that she 
did. 

'' Mrs. Shea, with whom we happen to be boarding 1 How 
remarkable ! I have often talked with her about her affairs, 
and she never mentioned you. I wonder if she could have been 
ignorant of the whole thing ? I suppose it would have embittered 
her and made her think she had all sorts of grievances agunst 
you ^both, and against the organization of society^ whereas she 
has retained at least a simple heart under adversity. People like 
that are rarely posted on family connections, so she may well 
have reached a sufficiently ripe age without caring a button 
for her Elkins cousins, or as much as suspecting their existence I 
That makes your action all the finer. To come with a propo- 
sition of your own free will when she has no daim and is not 
even prepared to contest, is splendid." 

" No, it wouldn't be," Bloke contradicted gruffly. " My father 
came of poor folk, and made every penny of his money by hard 
work ; he had the right to do what he pleased with it while he 
could enjoy it and afterwards too. He had reasons of his own, 
which are no business of mine, to leave the old lady alone while 
he was alive and make no provision for her unless I did what he 
forbade me to do. If he hadn't mentioned her in the will, I 
might have thought he didn't know, because he's told me time 
and again that he hadn't any relatives; but he wrote out the 
connection so plainly there's no mistaking it He fixed things 
the way he wanted them to be: me to take all or leave all, 
and her to come in only on the second cut The least I can 
do for him now he's dead — never having done a thing for him 
while he was alive — is to carry out his orders without trying to 
be clever and improve them. There isn't going to be any division 
of the fortune. I'm giving the lot to Mrs. Shea." 
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He spoke with such calm indifference, and with ejres glowing 
so feverishly, that Eleanor seriously thought him out of his 
mind. 

" Is that your idea ? Well, if I were you I shouldn't say 
anything to her until I had time to go into it more care- 
fully," she commented very quietly. "When did you decide 
this?" 

" An hour ago — ^perhaps half an hour. I came straight here ; 
but rd gone a long way." 

" That is not much time to weigh such a matter. Go back to 
Paulsville and see your lawyer ; he may suggest a plan which will 
be fair to both you and Mrs. Shea. Meanwhile, you may reach 
a different conclusion. But you must not see Mrs. Shea to- 
night" 

Eleanor had taken the authoritative tone which was customary 
with her when she was fighting for a person's interests against his 
own will. 

'' I've done more thinking in that hour than in all the time 
since I was bom," he returned simply. ''I must have been 
coming to it little by little ; only there was a block in the way 
which blurred things for me. It's gone now, and I'm givii^ up 
what I had, so's to be able to marry." 

" And how will you support yourself?" 

** By work ; I don't know what ; it don't matter." 

" And when are you to be married ? " 

" I mayn't ever marry ; I mayn't be able to; but I must have 
the chance to — and feel I've done what I could." 

** Before making such a renunciation, which you may deplore 
for the rest of your days, ought you not to make sure that the 
reward is to be had ? " 

'' If I tried that, I shouldn't get anywhere," Bloke said with 
intense passion. ** Don't discourage me, please. I see my way 
clearly now, and I'm sure I shall whenever I think straight, and 
I'll know I was right ; but that isn't saying I won't be weak and 
cowardly sometimes. And that's just what I'm going to close off 
by cutting the lopes. I've got to fling myself to-night in the new 
groove, and make it so I'll have to stay there because I can't 
get out when I want to. I sha'n't ever be sorry when I'm reason- 
able. So I'm going to tear away from all the old things and fix 
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up the new so there'll be no moving except in one :direction. 
I must start to-morrow looking for a job; then I must show 
I'm able to work; then I must win promotion; then I must save 
money; and then I ^can try to find out how I stand for — the 
reward, as you call it. If it all breaks up, as I reckon it will, m 
have felt the stake was worth a big gamble, and I was glad I put 
on the table aU I'd got, though I did lose ; but I won't come in 
the game until I've done all I said I'd do. I've thought it out, 
I tell you, and I know precisely. I want to see Mrs. Shea." 

"Not to-night," pleaded Eleanor. "You are not your- 
self I" 

"No, I don't think I am," he admitted. *'But I've been 
through a big shock, and though it was a nice one, it stuns a 
fellow. Fve found the reasons for somethmg which has been 
muddling my mind and upsetting all my plans, and the whole 
business got so changed in the new way of looking at it that I 
was put out of joint like the rest ; but I've settled it once and 
for aU this afternoon. Here, I don't mind if you know about it • 
I haven't anybody I can taSk to, and it's lonely. You've been 
good to me, Mrs. Howard ; you've made me feel I could treat 
you as a friend. If it wouldn't bore you, I'd like to go ahead 
with it" 

" I am listenmg," Eleanor said. She was accustomed to 
serving as father confessor and spiritual adviser to most of those 
with whom she was thrown in contact ; she had possessed since 
childhood the knack of penetrating them and influencing them. 
Only, she had not always appreciated the danger of such a gift, 
and having recently awakened to it, she now took her part very 
seriously, believing she could help to mould men and events. 
And so perhaps she could, in a way ; so may any word at any 
time; but nature is full of surprises for which those who tiy 
to act as her lieutenants are not prepared, and earnest efforts 
in one direction often promote most successfully results Ua 
opposed. 

" Now I come to think of it, there isn't much to tell," Bloke 
began. "You've guessed it's Miss Merivale I was talking about 
Well, you know I met her at your house. I didn't thmk much of 
the other people there, but she was lots^ of fun, and made me 
comfortable and at home. I didn't notice her specially, though. 
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until just as she was going out, when she did the funniest thing ! 
She stopped at the door to smile at me as if we'd been old 
friends, and she was saying she understood how the others made 
me feel like a fish out of water, and I mustn't mind them. I 
thought of her all night, smiling at me that way, and next 
morning she was still right in front of my eyes, though I 
wondered why. It set my head running on the Major, and 
at breakfast I went for my father about it, and found they'd 
had a silly quarrel over the South's present condition, and each 
had made a question of principle out of it, and so they'd sailed 
into each other and wound up in a grand smash." 

** You are positive it was over that abstract subject ?" Eleanor 
asked eagerly. 

'' Sure," said Bloke. " I spotted it right off, because nothing 
else could have stirred either of them up so, and they were often 
scrapping over it I guessed it right off, aiid later I got the whole 
story ; but that particular morning I was too busy offering to go 
and make overtures to the Major." 

"It was your idea?" 

'* Yes, only I gave Dad the credit — that was only fair to him 
and to the Major too. So I went to the Merivales' house and 
got kicked out by an old nigger she-devil, who slammed the door 
in my face because I was Bloke Elkins. That got my blood up, 
and I went to a window. Lil — Miss Merivale was inside, smiling 
to herself just exactly the way she'd smiled at me the afternoon 
before. I almost forgot what I'd come for. But I jerked myself up 
and stuck to business. I sat on the window-sill, and she was as nice 
as she could be, and 'promised to speak to her father, and we 
chatted along about ourselves, and all that I'd never talked 
as freely about myself, but she let me rattle on, and I couldn't 
stop and didn't want to. But that was part of the business ; I had 
to talk, you know, because it made her understand the sort of 
box old man Elkins was in with the Major gone away and me no 
good anyhow. 

" I had her face and voice and ways more than ever in my 
mind, that day, and I began to suspect I'd got uncommonly 
interested in her. Then the Major's stroke came. I'd been with 
him that very morning, and things went swimmingly, and I was 
going again next morning, only of course I didn't, because I 
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read in the papers about the Major. Papers are capital thingSi 
IVe come to find out, though I didn't use to belieye it. 

*' Well, time went along — an awfiil long time ; and then I got 
a note from Miss Merivale, and I rushed round. There was 
something stand-offish and queer about her, but that seemed 
natural when she told me there wasn't any hope for her father. 
So I sympathized, and was going on to do what she wanted 
in hookwinking the Major, so he might think he^d go back 
to work though he couldn't And then, I never knew why, 
she turned on me with a sneer, and flung that Churchill fellow's 
name at me, and was so scornful I felt all shrivelled up like a 
winter apple left over from last year. I tried to let her recover 
herself so I could recover too, by asking if she didn't want me to 
play that game with her father — I couldn't quite see how you'd 
snub a chap you were asking a service from. She threw in 
my teeth that she didn't want it, and it was doctor's orders. 
That got on my nerves, and I told her I'd serve her, but I 
wasn't there to wait on doctors, and I'd ask her to give a plain 
message to her &ther; and I went away hopping mad. 

" Thaf s what I've never been able to forgive her — ^turning me 
down that way after being nice to me» I'm used to having 
people snub me because I'm a street brat picked up by the man 
who made their town over for them; I expected that sort of 
treatment from them, but not from her, and it hurt when she 
seemed no better than the rest. 

" I don't think before I'd waked up to what I felt for Lilian, 
but I knew then, and it had been that way ever since the smile 
from the door; but because I'd loved her for being kind, I 
hated her for being cruel. So whenever I caught myself getting 
soft after that, I raked up hate against her. When I knew about 
the restriction in the will, I was sort of paralyzed ; I beUeve I'd 
gone on hoping and hoping for lier all the same; but I said 
to mjTself that she'd stamped on me because she was well-bom 
and I wasn't, and it was no use fooling any more» So I 
accepted the will as it stood." 

Eleanor was too wise to interrupt the long silence during 
which he sat brooding. 

" And only to-day," he resumed in a brisker tone, " I heard 
from Churchill what the trouble was." 
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''From Reggie Churchill?" Eleanor asked quickly. So 
that was the result of Lilian's confidences — and the reason for 
his absence. 

"Yes. He met me in the road and accused me of 
slandering Miss Merivale by saying she'd encouraged me, and 
of plotting with my father to make her marry me, and he 
pretended it was on account of that the Major left the Factory. 
I never in all my life wanted as bad to knock a fellow down and 
walk all over him ; I could feel his flesh in my hands, and it 
drove me wild; but I had sense enough to know Lilian 
wouldn't ever forgive me if I hit him first, and besides, that 
was no sort of way to explain things. So I started telling 
him " 

" I am surprised he gave you the chance, he is so hot- 
tempered when things touch him deeply," Eleanor could not 
help interposing. 

'* Well, he was mad enough to-day, and would have liked to 
shut me up, but I had luck on my side," Bloke said with a grim 
** He had to listen, and I proved Vd never said or done anything 
of the kind, and Mr. Elkins hadn't either. Churchill couldn't 
find an answer to that. But he talked just enough to let out 
that Miss Merivale knows about these stories ; and it's then the 
world changed. 

" Because that's why she was hard on me, thinking I'd been 
blackguard enough to behave so I With everybody in Paulsville 
down on me, she couldn't have been expected to trust me ; and 
from her point of view, the only thing she had to do was to crush 
me like a worm. So it was all plain, and I only had to choose 
between my money and the slim chance of winning her. I ran up 
and down fields and roads like a lunatic, for hours ; but I was 
thinking out details, as I'd known straight along I'd send the 
money flying if I had a chance for her, only it looked as if I 
hadn't Now, I have." 

*' Are you going to see her, and explain ? " 

'' No. Not yet. It wouldn't do any good. She must know 
about the restriction in the will ; it went the rounds of Paulsville. 
When she's told I've renounced the fortune, she'll guess pretty 
near the truth, or I'm very much mistaken in women." 

" But suppose she marries Mr. Churchill at once ? " 
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*^ Those are my risks, and that's why I'm not losing time to 
get my start. Which way can I find Mrs. Shea? " 

*' I shall call her," Eleanor said, rising. " If you have in you 
the force I believe you have, you will win ; and if not, I think 
with you that the stake is worth the gamble." 

And she gave him her hand in friendship and confidence. 



CHAPTER XIV 
HOW THE FIRST WAS MADE THE LAST 

LILIAN came down early the next mornings after a very 
comfortable night. Her self-accusation in regard to her 
father was stilled by the fresh evidence that the stroke had been 
inevitable ; and whUe neither events nor conditions were modi- 
fied so far as the slander went, Eleanor's calm in putting the 
stories aside as not worth discussion, had had its effect. Then 
not worth thinking about, either; so the people concerned with 
them were negligible quantities too ; and if there was no charge, 
she needed no defender. Poor harmless, stupid Reggie ! Mer- 
cifully she understood at last that developments might come as 
they pleased, she could do without him. There were perhaps 
peace and good-will left upon earth for those who sought; and 
there was certainly a lovely morning redolent of sun and air and 
the sweet smell of trees and fields moist frt>m dew. 

No signs of life were manifest about the usually busy house ; 
and after running like a child in the orchard with the dog 
barking at her heels, Lilian grew anxious about that breakfast 
which must be ready, and which was keenly desired because she 
had dispensed with supper. She embarked on an exploring 
expedition to the dining-room ; but in the hall she collided with 
the landlady clad remarkably in a way suggestive of anything 
save house or cookery. 

Mrs. Shea was endowed with a melancholy disposition 
impelling her to dresses regretful in hue and in droop, having 
alwajTs some pathetic touch as a large stain in front or a generous 
rent to one side. On week days she would sally forth in a dirty 
calico skirt insufficiently hidden by a greasy apron, and a blouse 
with the top turned in so as to render a collar superfluous — 
which indeed it was, since triple brass alone could have masked 
her turkey-gobbler neck. But this morning MrSw Shea had added 

iS8 
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a scarlet ribbon to the throat of her brown Sunday dress, and was 
in the act of drawing on her gnarled fingers a pair of shabby 
gloves. Lilian tried not to betray astonishment 

''Good moniing, Mrs. Shea! Isn't Mrs. Howard down yet? 
She is lazy 1 I was hunting for you as my best and only friend. 
You don't know how hungry I am — I couldn't eat any supper 
last night, kind as you were in trying to force me 1 When are 
we to have breakCeist ? " 

''I've had mine^ and I reckon you'll have yours when you 
want to go fix it," Mrs. Shea sniffed. " I ain't a poor milk lady 
any more, I ain't I'm as fine a lady as you are, Miss Lilian 
Merivale, and worth a deal more money than you. If I can go 
wait on myself, I guess you can too, same as my own two sweet 
children's been doing while we were shut out of our own." 

" I am perfectly willing to wait on myself in my home, but 
not where I am supposed to be boarding," Lilian answered, 
piqued to a haughtiness which she had shown only two or three 
times in her entire life. Had there been illness or misfortune in 
the house, she would have rushed to the kitchen to prepare 
meals for the entire family and other boarders if there had been 
any, and she would have transformed herself into parlour-maid 
and sick-nurse afterwards. But insolence she could not brook ; 
and the intention to offend was rendered unmistakeable by Mrs. 
Shea's tone and attitude which, unexpected and inexplicable, 
seemed a challenge to cancel previous apologies. Only the 
day before, Mrs. Shea had been calling down blessings on Miss 
Lilian's beautiful head for bringing money to the poor widow 
and her two children who added to her sorrows, that they did, 
instead of helping out ; as one was a no-count lout of a boy and 
t'other had her silly head full of the notion she was a belle, 
which she wasn't, and neither was worth their shoe-leather for 
gadding about town, and spent all the widow's mites and laughed 
at her trouble; because so many people kept cows the milk trade 
was awful slack, and it ought to be against the law for everybody 
to keep their own cow in a firee country where people had a 
right to make a living any way they could, and she didn't see no 
other way than selling nUlk ; because though boarders did help 
out once in a while, they couldn't be counted on regular ; and 
Miss Lilian was an angel fi:om heaven, that she was, to have 
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come when she did with her sweet smile and the money she 
brought to save them; and Mrs. Howard was an angel too, not 
forgetting her husband the Doctor, God bless him, who gave 
them pills whenever he came, without charging for them either. 
Lilian had patiently listened to an hour of this sort of thing, and 
the new Mrs. Shea was a conundrum. 

*' Board, indeed 1" said the landlady, with a jerk of her neck. 
She spoke some moments ago, without losing time, while we were 
listening to a retrospective conversation which it took Lilian but 
a second to recall. ** Boarders ! I like that ! And for what 
you're paying, you're eating me and my darling children out of 
house and home ! " 

Lilian's anger was rising rapidly. 

''You made your own terms, Mrs. Shea; and if you have 
reconsidered for any reason, you need only say so, and I'll tell 
you whether or not it will suit me to stay any longer." 

'' Suit you to stay, indeed ! Well, I like that ! I can tell 
you right ofif it don't suit me^ and you can carry the same with 
my respects to Mrs. Howard, and the Doctor too, who needn't 
bother to come stop over for Sunday as you won't either of you 
be here." 

''Very well. I shall leave at once — that is, directly after 
breakfast," Lilian said, standing firm for a principle. ^ If s my 
right to have breakfast, and I demand it. Immediately after, I 
shall pack and make my arrangements. But first, since you 
accepted me as a boarder, you are compelled to serve breakfast 
to me." 

"And perdition take you for impertinence to a lady like 
me ! " shrieked Mrs. Shea. " I'm the richest lady around here, 
I tell you, and perhaps in all the States ! It's for you to work, 
these days, with your father out of a job, and you've told me so 
yourself, while me and my children we's a-rolling in our carriages 
and pairs ! You ain't heard, I reckon, or you wouldn't have the 
brass to come with your big airs trying to boss me. I've got 
hold of the Elkins millions, and I'm taking the first train to 
Paulsville to claim my own I " 

Lilian grew quite cold and still. 

" Mr. Blokington Elkins is dead ? " 

" That he ain't 1 He's Uve enough to go work for an honest 
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living DOW, and very good for his health it'll be, too, after loafing 
all these years on other people's money ! He come here himself 
last night to say he didn't have no right to it nohow; which 
he hadn't, sure enough. 'And, Mrs. Shea,' says he, *Vm an 
upstart, and you're the old gentleman's flesh and blood ; I was 
robbing you by taking a cent of his, and I've gone and took 
billions. But there's surprises to count in such things, and 
to-day I'm turned out and you're turned in. You hadn't a red 
cent to bless yourself with this morning, and I ain't got one 
to-night !' And he gave me the name of the lawyer gentleman 
who's going to fix it up, and if you want any breakfast in this 
house, I'll let you go get it, so's not to put you out without a 
mouthfiil of bread, since I'm a fine lady and bound to behave 
decent. But be quick, because Miss Elmira and Mr. William's 
going along with me, and we've got to lock up the house so's to 
catch the next train.** 

Lilian, struggling with confused thoughts, did not notice the 
** Miss " and " Mr." to which she was being treated for two 
young persons whom the day before Mrs. Shea had pronounced 
not good enotigh to be Miss Lilian's servants, though Elmira did 
have a turn for waiting if she wa'n't too stuck-up to make the 
best of it, and might manage as lady's maid if she could get a 
place and keep it - 

A cousin of Alfred Elkins? Lilian stopped at that inner 
question. She had heard of such a relative, and the conditions 
of the will were 

No. Mrs. Shea had said Bloke was renouncing the fortune 
because he had no claim to it. Yet, with the money in his 
pocket and the power of his 'name, he could have snapped his 
fingers at Mrs. Shea, poor, unknown, and ignorant. At worst, 
he would have ended an action in a compromise which to him 
would have been insignificant financially. Instead, he had 
chosen the initiative of pauperizing himself because duty com- 
manded him. Could a man capable of such behaviour as this 
slander a defenceless and inoffensive girl like herself? True, he 
lacked breeding, and nothing was to be expected of him ; still, 
he had done well here, and Eleanor evidently considered 

"What becomes of Mr. Elkins? You provide for him?" 
Lilian asked in a fitded voice. 
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" Me ? Not much ! ** Mrs. Shea protested excitedly. " What 
did he do for me and my blessed William and Elmira — ^Mr. 
William and Miss Elmira — ^when he had the money for himself, I 
should like to know ? And we were Elkins's own flesh and blood, 
while he's a gutter-snipe. We could daim damages from him 
if we wanted to, and we may yet, for the cash he's robbed us of 
by spending it with both fists all this time. He told me some- 
thing about a horse he bought yesterday and couldn't afford 
to take now, but had to pay part so's to wriggle out of the sale, 
and I said ' No, siree, not if if s to come out of my money 1 ' Let 
him go look for a job in the street like my WiUiam's had to do, 
and not found it, neither — Mr. William, I should say. He had 
the impudence to beg me for a job in my factory — ^the Elkins 
Tobacco Factory!" 

Lilian sighed. Bloke Elkins did not interest her to the 
slightest degree ; but one must have a heart of cast iron not to 
be affiected by this. 

" What position did you give him ? " she asked. 

*' What position ? Not any ! I don't want the likes of him, 
good-for-nothing loafer, knocking around my fieu:tory and setting 
bad examples and turning the men against Mr. William, wholl 
be the new boss, and he was bom for it — I always said he was ! " 

" You dared refiise employment to a man who was voluntarily 
beggaring himself to give you a fortune ? " 

''He was giving me my own, if you please ; facts is facts," 
retorted Mrs. Shea. '' And if he ends a beggar, he started that 
way too, and it's a dispensation of Providence to punish his sins, 
because the Bible says the first shall be like the last I've got Holy 
Writ with me for leaving him in the street, too : ' I will avenge,' 
says the Lord. And it ain't for a poor widow — I mean a rich 
lady — likeme to get in the way and stop the Lord from smiting 
him. But don't you keep me with your talk when I've got my 
business to attend to with the lawyer gentleman in Paulsville. 
I'll ask you for the half-week you owe me, and Mrs. Howard 
too ; and when you wait breakfast " 

" I shall never eat another crust of bread in your house ! " 
Lilian said, quivering with indignation. '' I shall arrange with 
Mrs. Howard for both of us to leave at once. As for the money, 
if you will come with me you may have it now." 
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*' Indeed, I ain't got time to be running upstairs after you ! " 
Mrs. Shea snorted 

''Then you may wait until I find it convenient to come 
down 1" Lilian flashed back. 

Lilian gave Eleanor an animated account of the scene, 
dwelling in detail on Mrs. Shea's unreasonable anger and 
advocating an immediate return home, since they were so near 
the end of their month that it was hardly worth while to settle 
down elsewhere. Eleanor observed that no explanation of their 
landlady's behaviour was ofifered ; it would have appeared only a 
case of very bad temper. So that Eleanor could not conjecture 
how much of the truth had transpired. 

But Lilian betrayed herself as the train which they had taken 
with the Sheas, though keeping as widely apart as possible, crept 
lazily out of the station with an accompaniment of shrieking 
whistle, blinding smoke, and moaning wheels. Eleanor's arm 
was seized suddenly. 

'* Oh, dear me 1 I forgot to send word to Reggie ! " 

** Did you only forget to send word ? " Eleanor asked. 

Lilian slipped her hand into Eleanor's, and looked out of the 
window, not repljring. 



CHAPTER XV 
HOW REGGIE PROVED TWO KINDS OF COURT 

TIME the Healer had instead brought salt on his fingers to 
rub in old wounds while tearing open new. There was no 
improvement in the Major's condition, which amounted to saying 
he had grown worse, since each lost week left less hope of recovery ; 
and his resentful temper had turned against his wife as well as his 
daughter. Though unable to resist a movement of pleasure on 
seeing Lilian again, the point of a grudge was still evident in 
him. Mrs. Merivale had yielded under the pitiless strain, and 
her health gave signs of serious menace. As to their means, 
Lilian's questions elicited no direct answers, but deductions 
were easy. When the Major's illness had started, they had 
had a few hundred dollars in bank; they had been drained 
by constant heavy expenses since; they had no income, and 
nothmg to sell except the house and its contents, all still 
there. 

Lilian had at least the confident satisfaction of grasping the 
situation in its grimness and feeling that, if there were to be a 
solution, it depended upon her. The loftiness of the mission 
made her almost rejoice at the difficulties in the way. Even 
her father's attitude ceased to prey upon her : she could affect 
unconsciousness and gradually charm him into passiveness. 
Then she could sound him and devise a cure. It might take 
long ; but she was sure of success. 

On the night of her return, Lilian went up to her room by 
the light of a candle Mrs. Merivale had given her to economize 
gas. She let down her hair, donned a pink silk matinee, and sat 
on the bed with her heels drawn to the edge and her arms round 
her knees. She was happy to be in her own nest again. She 
rolled firom side to side to make the soft springs sway under her, 
after the hard mattress which had fallen to her share at Mrs. 
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Shea's ; she looked at the high ceiling, and breathed deeply to 
give herself the sensation of rising into it, in contrast with the 
oppression from the low rooms at Warrenton. Then the 
furniture, too. This bird's-eye maple and the pink muslin 
curtains veiled in lace — oh, the relief after the crude heaviness 
of what she had been obliged to accept for several weeks 1 
She smiled to recall the bitter complaints often heard in small 
country hotels and boarding-houses from obscure people who, 
having no comforts at home, thought to impress chance 
acquaintances by pretensions, whereas she, sure of her position 
and accustomed to luxury, could endure anything when travel- 
ling. Yes, she had done well to go away, that these thoughts 
might be borne in upon her; and done well to come home, 
that she might reset their broken family life. 

Before her lay first the task of adapting her surroundings to 
new conditions. Far from turning faint, as she had feared, at the 
sight of whatever must suffer change, she took a species of sport 
in planning it out 

Dress, first That was the most expensive item for a girl, and 
hence must be met with the strictest economy. Might she not do 
without new clothes this winter— except a hat, of course, and a 
cloak ? Springing from the bed, she threw open her wardrobe 
and closet, emptying their contents together with her bureau 
drawers in heaps on the floor. Boxes of ribbons, laces, trimmings 
were poured on top. Why, she could dress for years and years 
simply by rearranging what she ahready had so that nobody would 
recognize it. Take for instance that visiting dress of the peculiar 
red between brick and strawberry ; it was too elaborate for ordinary 
usage and too old for best, but with the passementerie taken off-— 
though it would grieve her to lose those little dangly balls — and 
dark silk substituted for the white now lining the bolero, it would 
do perfectly for ordinary street wear, and was long enough to 
allow taking in at the hem where the cloth was cut That pinky- 
lilac ball-gown she had worn with her amethyst necklace and 
bracelets was capable of good service, too, for half-dress, since 
she could not go to big entertainments with her father so ill. 
It would break her heart to reduce the fulness of the skirt, 
which was like an opalescent gossamer morning-glory over- 
woven with a cobweb of lace. No, that must stay! She 
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could save it by repeating the design at the throat, which she 
must fill in with ruffled silk and lace, as with the sleeves to 
bring them down. 

It was difficult to see in this candle light; surely, the gas she 
might burn for five minutes could not count as an expensei 
especially when it was to economize on clothes I The gas, 
however, proved parsimoniously inclined, and would not respond 
to the match she applied. Dust in the burner or air in the pipes, 
she concluded, and went on with her sartorial review no less 
happy than before. 

Why had she not thought of such transformations sooner ? 
The truth was, she had, and would have been very unbecomingly 
dressed if she had lacked the faculty. Only, there was a pecuUar 
zest to-night giving a savour of art instead of subterfuge. Her 
whole trousseau was here, including hats and all she could 
require, waiting for her to choose and to devise. And she 
had been sad ! Oh, silly Little Lillie I She would never cost 
anything again to her parents, and would run the household 
30 economically that they would cost nothing to themselves. 
What maUer if her father could not work? All the better, 
rather, since he would be with them each day and they three 
might lead an ideal life depending upon the attentiveness of 
Lilian. She went to bed and to sleep on the thought, having 
no further boon to ask firom Fate. 

She began to play her part the very next morning by an early 
invasion of the lower regions. She had been wont to appear 
in a pink matinee, varying in texture according to the season, 
at the last moment before her father left the house; except 
after late parties, when her mother would insist on her break* 
fastmg in bed. She was probably aware that some work was 
required before breakfisist could materialize on the table or in 
her room; but she had never paused to consider the question 
until to-day. So she dressed in the primmest of her gowns, 
to mark the difference between past and present, and came down 
with an impressively businesslike air. 

One discovery was not long in conung. Ishmael, the old 
coachman, who waited at table also, was absent. Unlike Aunt 
Lucinda, who clung to quarters in the kitchen building, Ishmael 
had stipulated the privilege of keeping his own house in a 
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fashionable slum. Whole families had lodged at the Merivales' 
in luxury during slavery dajrs, with sound walls and roof to 
protect Uiem, clean plaster and fresh outlook to keep them in 
health and spirits, ready help at hand from master and mistress 
should aught befall them ; but emancipation had brought back 
the distrust which aborigines feel for supervision by whites, and 
the advanced negro element preferred to spend the entire 
month's wages for a home in a conveniently distant part of the 
town having the further advantage of changing into a lake when 
rain had fallen half a day, so that though access could always 
be had to it at night, there] was a valid excuse for PaulsviUe 
to be left without servants next morning while a grand spree 
progressed among the lake-dwellers. The provisions were 
supplied in a way characteristic throughout the South — the 
covered basket with which negroes slink out of their master's 
back gate at night-fall. Woe betide any who ask indiscreet 
questions ! So that negro's entire family, and a fair percentage 
of friends, will dine in state without having to disburse a 
penny. 

Where it is only a part of your dinner for that day or the 
morrow, there may not be ground for serious complaint ; man 
must live, and those to whom work does not come naturally, must 
make it good in other ways according to the dictates of their 
being. Where it is the supply of groceries intended for the 
coming week or month, perhaps an inward murmur may escape 
without constituting a sin. But in either case, the negro's 
simple faith cannot be called into doubt. Originating in wilds 
where all the necessaries of primitive existence lay round about 
waiting to be gathered; transferred to civilization where care 
was forced upon them by masters who saw in them not only 
human beings but commercial assets; emancipated from the 
"bondage" of obligatory clothing, feeding, housing, and work, 
to the "freedom" of want, hunger, exposure, and work — the 
sense of thrift remained undeveloped in the third stage, as it 
had been unexistent in the first and unrequired in the second. 
With his personal education conducted by inspired exotic 
apostles who would not admit him deficient in aught save 
elocution and trigonometry, the negro to this day does not 
know how to care for himself-^the growing ravages made 
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among them by consumption are proof of this — ^and the conscious- 
ness of superiority instilled as part of his doctrine makes him 
fix his short-sighted eyes on unattainable ends, and decline 
to learn useful things firom the few who have tried too late 
the atonement which a purely Southern reconstruction would 
have rendered superfluous. As a savage, it was a question of 
gathering ; as a slave, of accepting ; as a freedman, of both. 
Left to range in a civilized land with imcivilized instincts, 
to take and to receive are one and the same, and needed 
articles come as readily their way as berries on a bush or birds 
in a snare. Distinct from any idea of dishonesty — since the 
coloured man or woman who will forage among your wardrobes 
and larders would scorn to touch your money — there are about 
the attitude genuineness and single-mindedness, inspiring respect 
while giving a foretaste of the collective ownership principle 
preached by Socialists who wisely blink its existence in remote 
localities where it is termed barbarity. True, the money idea 
is permeating among the negroes of the younger generation; 
cards and dice require dollars, and so does liquor, so cocaine, 
so cheap new finery, and the revolver or razor become obligatory 
as weapon in one's pocket or stockmg, according as one be 
negro or negress; ruled by misguided educational influences, 
their primitiveness in regard to physical needs can easily be 
developed into systematical theft; murders for robbery, now 
almost unheard of, will follow in due course; and, then, oh, the 
fine field for fresh reproach opened up against the helpless South, 
the new Andromeda bound to the rock to await her undoing ! 

Lilian had been through so many experiences with the 
lake-village that she was not surprised by Ishmael's absence. 
Nevertheless, it was becoming an abuse which would need 
her intervention. No rain had fallen since yesterday. Had 
Ishmael come even then? She had not noticed, for her 
precipitate and unannounced return had made it impossible 
for the carriage to be sent to the station as usual. She had 
seen, though, that Aunt Lucinda had served supper, and she 
had intended to ask why, but forgot in her excitement. 

Aunt Lucinda was again working cheerfully alone this morning, 
so Lilian refrained from asking questions which might have a 
discouraging effect. 
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Gathering in the garden a bunch of flowers for the dining- 
room and setting the silver tray very straight at her mother's 
place, with the plates in proper line on the table, Lilian 
considered she had proved her ability as a waitress, and 
called down Mrs. Merivale to breakfast and congratulations 
for two. 

The Major, however, had passed a bad night, and Mrs. 
Merivale neither saw Lilian's attentions and flowers nor tasted 
Aunt Luanda's cofiee and waflies. So, stage-setting having 
failed to produce a diversion, Lilian tried oratory. 

''Now I'm going to visit my dime museum. You don't 
know it, do you ? Well, I'll let you visit it expressly, though I 
ought to charge two entrances. A whole complete performance 
in your honour, madam, with the proprietor and manager as 
showman ! Isn't that enough of a compliment for you ? " 

She caught by both arms her mother, who seemed disposed 
to return upstairs, and, laughing, rushed her into the drawing- 
room. 

** Here we are I The private apartments of Peter the Great, 
as they were prepared for his coronation, coinciding with the 
marriage of Queen Elizabeth after the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold which took place in Italy at the time when Louis XIV. 
was on the Roman throne 1 You see, ladies and gentlemen, 
the historic interest of this room arising from the mere mention 
of a few names ! And when we come to the precious articles 
themselves, our awed excitement can know no bounds — no, 
madam, I didn't say sounds, but bounds. Take this Etruscan 
vase, for instance. ManufiEu:tured for King Priam of Troy, it 
was carried away as a trophy by the great warrior ^chilles — 
you say it ought to be pronounced like a K, sir? I've always 
heard it pronounced AtshiUes^ because the sight of him gave 
chills to his enemies. No, ladies and gentlemen, don't shoot 
me, please, and I'll be good ! To resume, then. Achilles gave 
it to the poet Homer for having made him the hero of the Hiad. 
Homer, on his death-bed, bequeathed it to his favourite pupil, 
Vergil, who presented it to Julius Csesar in gratitude for having 
paid his board-bill, one month Maecenas had played too much 
poker and was hard up. But the Emperor Caesar, on a visit 
to Catherine de M^dicis, was surrounded by the sorceries of 
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Cagliostro and induced to yield this treasure to the French 
Queen, who desired it as a wedding-present for her nephew 
the Dauphin, Louis XV., who was about to many the Princess 
Royal, daughter of Queen Anne. You can judge of its 
authenticity for yourself, gentlemen, from the detailed and 
unassailably accurate pedigree I am able to give you. It was 
for this wedding that the vase, and the precious piece of furniture 
it stands on, were associated for the first time. Never have 
they been parted since except when they were packed in separate 
cases to be dispatched to the United States, but even then they 
came by the same steamer. I now owe you an explanation in 
regard to the Boule cabinet, before relating the remarkable tale 
of how it happened to reach its present owners. It " 

Mrs. Merivale had not smiled ; her face was perhaps a shade 
graver than before. 

'* Aren't you in a sight-seeing mood to-day?" Lilian inter- 
rupted herself. "Because I'm really doing it in the most 
approved style ! I should be qualified as guide in any European 
palace ! " 

But Mrs. Merivale still did not heed. 

"I had rather tell you at once," she said. "I forbade 
Lucinda to touch anything while you were gone. You know 
how she is. No, it is the table, not the cabinet. Two brass 
points torn up. I could not find time myself to attend to this. 
I " 

Lilian hushed her mother with a kiss. 

" You poor dear little maman, making excuses as if it didn't 
all belong to you I " 

" It is you who care most — ^though you can turn the things to 
ridicule." 

" Because I care, then ! But it was my fault for staying away 
so long ; and we'll find means for patching up the table." 

" If that were all ! " sighed Mrs. Merivale. 

" After that, you had better make a clean breast of it," said 
Lilian. " You never knew how to hide secrets anyway, maman ; 
so tell me the worst." 

Under a playful exterior, Lilian was prepared in case some 
really grave revelation should come. Mrs. Merivale choked 
oddly for one making a sincere confession of small matters. 
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" There's the little Dutch Boy and Dog. Lucinda rubbed 
a kerosene rag on it, and thought it splendid because it shone 
for a few minutes ; but the varnish was taken off." 

Lilian shuddered. That picture by Somers, a village boy 
bringing a small dog at night to the manor in whose doorway 
stood an old gentleman with a candle, was a particular pet of 
hers. After a rueful glance at the dull grease-stained surface, 
she regained courage. 

" It doesn't change it — much. I don't think the varnish can 
be gone ; perhaps there's a way to clean it." 

'' Men know more about such things than women," Mrs. 
Merivale said reassuringly, her calm more or less restored by the 
relief it was to speak on an indifferent subject like furniture. *^ We'll 
ask Reggie what he thinks. There may not be as much damage 
as I feared. By the way, did you leave him in Warrenton ? " 

"Yes, very much so," Lilian answered with a flickering 
smile. *'I doubt if he was ever so badly left in all his 
life." 

"LUian!" 

** It's not slang, this time, maman. It's plain good English. 
He was left because he didn't suspect I'd come away." 

"Then you started without warning?" 

" Without warning Aim** 

*'You had not told me. What happened?" asked Mrs. 
Merivale. 

A slight flush crept over Lilian's cheeks and throat. 

" Oh, our landlady grew obnoxious, as her genus often will, 
and Eleanor and I had enough of Warrenton. So we packed 
our trunks and ran on an hour's notice. I've been laughing 
ever since to think how surprised he must have been when he 

went to Mrs. to our boarding place and found me away — if 

it's logical to suppose one could find anybody away!" Her 
mother must not only be kept off the trail of the real difficulty, 
but must be allowed to forget the name of Shea before the story 
of Bloke Elkins's renunciation made it notorious in Paulsville. 
Fortunately, the theme of Reggie Churchill was always engrossing 
for Mrs. Merivale. " And now I'm plunged into the delightfully 
intricate problems of guessing if he'll come flying after me or 
else leave me severely alone as I deserve ! " 
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If Lilian had changed colour before, it was Mi^. Merivale's 
turn now, only to become paler instead of pink. 

'* Am I to understand that you have been deliberately trifling 
with your happiness ? " 

''Dear me, nol Happiness doesn't depend on such nonsense 
as that ! " Lilian spoke in her most flippant tone. '* I'm happy 
in my own room, or when I've got a new gown, or if the weather's 
bright and people are nice to me; but I'm not silly enough 
to hang my happiness on a man ! ** 

" And yet you let him centre his on you ? " 

'* If thaf s the case, then I've trifled with him 1 Oh, dreadful 
fate!" 

" Lilian, don't pretend you are heartless 1 " 

"I thought you were pretending I was," Lilian answered 
serenely. "Now it's straightened out, how far back shall we 
begin over again with our conversation ? " 

" Let us rather take another step forward." Mrs. Merivale's 
voice, though firm, was very thin. "Have you and Reggie 
quarrelled ? " 

"Not yet." 

" There is something I don't understand." 

Lilian feigned not to perceive her mother's agitation. 

" Then we were both precisely in the same fiame of mind 
without suspecting it," she said lightly. " If s odd, isn't it, how 
that can happen and one finds out only at the end? Ifs like 
getting into a big argument with a person and fighting for ever so 
long over it, only to find you mean identically the same thing 
but were taking it up from two different ends. But as you and 
I aren't yet clear in our minds, let's try to help each other by a 
game of questions. I'll begin, if you're bashful. Maman, why on 
earth did you want me to marry him ? " 

" I ? Lilian 1 What do you mean ? " 

" I was simply wondering what got you interested in him. I 
was thinking it might get me interested too, if I knew." 

Mrs. Merivale looked penetratingly at Lilian, who stood with 
her head on one side, her eyes and lips smiling and her hands 
clasped in firont of her. Mrs. Merivale decided the girl was 
jesting. She felt she had oldened, withered by the revelation. 
No young girl of her time would have bantered with such a 
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sacred theme, and if the world had altered enough for this, 
she might not be fit to serve as guide with her archaic notions. 

*' Don't be absurd, Lilian 1" she said for the sake of speaking. 

''I always seem absurd when I'm very much in earnest" 
Lilian returned, not departing from her calm. ** I really want to 
know, because it might help me. I'm not sure I did right in 
accepting Mr. Churchill. I'm only sure I did it first and thought 
it out afterwards. Five minutes before he asked me that last 
time, it wouldn't have occurred to me to see a possible husband 
in him; and I'm afraid he has looked rather impossible than 
otherwise ever since. At the moment, it stormed me by surprise 
and was too much for me, and I tripped myself up in a tangle ; 
and then later I puzzled out the reasons which might have made 
me behave as I did. That's one way of thinking, certainly, and 
I don't doubt a good many people get lots of satisfaction fi'om 
living up to their acts afterwards; but I'm not organized that 
way, and I make so many mistakes that a few don't matter in the 
bunch, and so I won't be stingy and stop to argue over one more 
or less. And I believe I did make a mistake in promising to 
marry Mr. Churchill. If I did, the sooner I admit it the better 
it will be for every one of us. Then he can find somebody else 
to marry, while I settle down to be a nice old maid and look 
after papa and you." 

** Lilian, how could you lead me on to think your happiness 
assiu-ed, only to deal me this blow when my cup is brimming 
over?" 

Hot tears sprang fi-om Mrs. Merivale^s eyes and fell, some on 
her dress, some on the floor. Lilian was vividly, frightfully 
conscious of them. Mrs. Merivale was of those women iwho 
never weep ; who, frail as a reed, bend like the reed before the 
storm to survive exhausted and brave another later; but her 
utmost emotion was expressed by a cold set face, awful in its 
sufifering beyond word or action. She had lost one child, and 
sat tearless by the little coffin; she had seen the survivor at 
death's door, without weeping ; she had endured illness, reverse, 
disappointment where they meant the end to cherished hopes; 
she had greeted her husband, ruined financially and physically 
lost — and her dry-eyed grief had smitten those who stood by, 
until they dared not even ofier consolation. 
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And now her own daughter was wringing out those rare tears ? 
Lilian shrank back, aghast. 

"Maman! I " 

Mrs. Merivale interrupted her. 

'^ Lilian, ever since you were a child I have hoped to see you 
marry Reggie. His family is equal to yours, his rearing is like 
yours, and his loyal, generous heart would lay at your feet himself 
and all he could bring together. Your unreasonable objections 
have been a sore distress to me, have made it impossible for me 
to shape your future, since of the young men surrounding you he 
alone was worthy of you. But I had got in the habit of seeing 
you resist him, and I could bear it. Why, then, did you gratify 
me only to crush me again ? How can I think of your future 
now?" 

"Has — Reggie — ^anything to do with that?" Lilian asked 
huskily. 

Mrs. Merivale sank back in her chair, pressing a handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

" I may as well tell you, my daughter. I have sold the horse 
and carriage — that is why Ishmael is not here to-day, I had to 
discharge him. I have warned Lucinda that I don't know if I 
shall be able to keep her. She has protested her devotion, so we 
are safe with her — for a time. I gave you a candle last night : 
we have no more gas in the house. The company sent and had 
the meter taken out four days ago because I protested against 
an exaggerated bill and said I would not pay it as it stood ; and 
their answer was to send men here and tear the meter out after 
dark, as though I were a bankrupt instead of an unhappy and 
exploited woman I I have tried to sell everything we have ; but 
I could not succeed except for the horse and carriage, and the 
two brought only ninety dollars. I tried to sell the house." 

" Mother ! Oh, my home 1 *' The cry escaped before Lilian 
could control it, as she sank on her knees beside her mother, 
whom she clasped in her arms. 

"Don't be anxious; nobody will have it," Mrs. Merivale 
said with a tinge of bitterness. "Colonel Sumner offered me 
a mortgage. That, I refused. I have never yet known a home 
mortgaged in misfortune which came back to its rightful owners. 
It means the sacrifice of valuable property for an insignificant 
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sum. No, as I told Colonel Sumner and the rest of them, I am 
willing to sell but not to mortgage. And they simply laugh at 
the idea of our having valuable pictures or furniture— the things 
are worth nothing and are of questionable authenticity, I am told 
— ^in a town where nobody knows anything of art except your 
father ! Do you know, I have found out that not three weeks 
ago an emissary of the New York Metropolitan Museum was in 
Paulsville, looking for old pictures ; and Colonel Sumner, and 
Mr. Gage, and Mr. Townsend, and others who were perfectly 
familiar with what we have here, virtuously assured him that 
there was nothing in Paulsville except their own family portraits, 
which they displayed and which I am sure must have made the 
expert smile ? And when I asked Colonel Sumner how he could 
pass us over, he answered : * Oh, your European pictures can't be 
genuine because the Major bought them himself, and the family"^ 
portraits you have aren't worth any more than mine 1 ' That is 
the spirit which surrounds us in our distress — the spirit which 
will stand by and see us starve 1 " 

Lilian was illumined with a new ray of love and self- 
abnegation. 

" Maman — about Reggie " 

*' My child, I had to expose the situation truthfully to you," 
Mrs. Merivale said, trying to repress the tears which flowed afresh. 
^* I had wanted to spare you, and last night I sought subterfuges 
so as not to sadden your home<oming. But I would have been 
forced by circumstances if not by conscience to tell you frankly 
what has passed, since worse things will come which you must 
witness and sufifer with me. But if you really do not love Reggie 
Churchill, you would do wrong to marry him." 

''Oh, but I may love him later 1" Lilian exclaimed in an 
agony of repentance. " I've always said a girl mustn't love 
until after she's married. Perhaps I've been steeling myself so 
as not to get mterested in him. A girl would go further than 
that to abide by a principle she's made for herself 1 If instead of 
making up my mind in advance as to what I ought to do, I were 
simply to listen to myself— 4f I waited and saw how things went 
— I might find I do love him I BesideSi I was only guessing^ 
talking about what I might do or might have done. Indeed, 
maman, you ought to know— " 
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She stopped, turning her face wistfully up to hei: mother. 

'* All I ask you, my child, is to be quite sure of yourself," 
Mrs. Merivale said thickly. "Of the men you know, Reggie 
Churchill alone has the training and the temperament which 
could reserve happiness for you in marriage. Your fate after 
that may depend on yourself, but you will have the chances in 
your favour. If looking deeply and calmly down into your heart 
you find antagonism, you will be right to break free ; but do not 
let mere fancies interfere with the path you have chosen ! " 

Her mother's hands were in her hair, comforting and for- 
giving; and Lilian rested passively against the protection there. 
Neither reckoned time in the silence of understanding which 
surrounded them, until the sound of steps on the verandah came 
to them ; and then they knew they had been there long. Lilian 
guessed who was the early caller before Reggie's voice spoke to 
Aunt Lucinda. She shuddered. Mrs. Merivale attempted to 
flee, but Lilian held her. 

" I need you, maman ! Stay I " she whispered. 

And so Aunt Lucinda, entering majestically, beheld her 
young mistress sitting on the floor against Mrs. Merivale's knees. 

The negress whisked her apron at Lilian. 

"Git up, chile ! " she breathed multi-audibly, waving her arms 
like the sails of a windmill. " Lord, lord I Ain't you know it's 
Marse Reggie come a-cou'tin ' ? Git up, I say I Ain^t yo' heah 
yo' ole Aunt Lucinda ? If Marse Reggie was to sec yo' " 

Reggie's head had all the while been immediately behind 
Aunt Lucinda's shoulder, for he was accustomed to walking in 
unannounced ; and Lilian, seeing what was hidden from the old 
woman, rippled out in a merry peal of laughter. 

" Caught stealing 1 Plead guilty and commend myself to 
the mercy of the court I " After she had spoken, it struck her 
that according to Aunt Lucinda's words, Reggie was effectively 
the "Court," and she laughed again. 

Aunt Lucinda had run ingloriously away on discovering that 
Reggie's presence left no hope for saving Lilian's dignity. Reggie, 
deprived of his advance guard, now took a step forward. He 
looked very grave, almost threatening, Lilian thought; his dress 
was neglected, his hair dishevelled, his face grey and haggard 
from furrows and neglect of shaving. 
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" I came " he began tragically. 

" On foot," Lilian concluded quickly for him. " Otherwise 
you couldn't have managed to get here after me. And at that, 
you roust have stopped to pick blackberries or kill snakes. I 
took the very slow train so you might catch up with me on the 
line if you wanted to, and you didn't even take the tenth train 
after, because I know we got in the last of the entire lot 1 I must 
say you weren't in a very big hurry to see me again." 

*' If you had informed me you were going " 

" If I were engaged to a girl, I shouldn't stay away for so 
many days at a time that I had to be informed about her ; I d 
get my information at first hand. And I shouldn't let people 
expect me an entire evening and then not come after saying I 
would. And I should feel grateful for being forgiven when 
I knew I'd been naughty. Wouldn't you, maman? And I 
shouldn't try to keep from smiling when I was dying to ! " 

Lilian set him the good example which he was not yet 
disposed to follow. But his expression had cleared a little. 

** Maman and I were just talking about you," Lilian resumed. 
'^You see what a compUment we paid you thougl^ you didn't 
come when you promised, and then actually let me leave with- 
out helping me into the train with my bags. And your sole 
excuse was a customer talking stoves I But poor women have 
to forgive lots and lots of things to a man when he knows how to 
be useful ; and maman says I must forgive you because she wants 
your advice — we both do. Ifow can kerosene stains be taken off 
the varnish of a Dutch picture ? " 

She had risen and crossed the room to the painting in 
question. He followed obediently. Both knew that the oppor- 
tunity for explanation had fled, leaving in them relief mingled 
with perplexity. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW THE CUP OF PLEASURE WEARS SHABBY 
FROM DRAINING 

NO ; though the purpose might be firm, it was not a joyful 
thing to plunge deliberately into the unknown after a 
distant prize already grasped by another better qualified to win, 
and having had the advantage of a long start and a smooth road ; 
it was not easy to cast irreparably aside wealth, comfort, influence, 
and a position which might be denied, yet was real enough to 
command recognition sooner or later. Minutes of not regret, 
perhaps, but of lapse into a stinging sense of vagueness, of 
uselessness, of resoiu-celessness, had already come to Bloke in 
the hours since his course had been chosen, just as days must 
come in the years ; nevertheless his decision had not weakened, 
had even carried him on with increased impetus after each lapse. 
The completeness of the inmiolation made the pang less cruel 
than a partial sacrifice would have been. Many a man will 
calmly put an end to his life who would lack courage to hack 
ofif his hand or his foot; and the spiritual side, like the physical, 
often prefers destruction to maiming. To give up'hdf his 
fortune would have meant curbing his pleasures and reducing 
his train of life, two efforts beyond his power; but to cut loose 
from everything he had been and test his fate against fresh 
conditions, was possible. A sort of exhilaration came with the 
boldness of striking out unaided either to sink to the depths or 
scale to the heights, to lose his faculties or stimulate them to 
their utmost achievement He had not acted in his moral crisis 
until he felt ready to accept annihilation if attainment failed; all 
he could not tolerate was the stagnation which had been the law 
of his middle life, starting from his adoption and reaching to his 
disfranchisement. 
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He had spoken collectedly to Mrs. Shea ; had endured alike 
her hysterical vows of undying gratitude before she understood, 
and her imperious contempt when it dawned on her that she was 
to be absolute mistress of the fortune. He let her have it her 
way that he had been squandering her money; he let her demand 
an account of his stewardship; he let her refuse to sanction pay- 
ment of the debt contracted that day for the mare, and refuse 
also to grant him a place as common workman in his own factory. 
It would have been simple enough to tell her that he was of his 
free will renouncing his wealth, that he was putting his shoulder 
to the earth for her to tread upon, that it was for him to dictate 
terms, that until the moment of the renunciation which he could 
postpone as long as he chose after deciding it because he chose, 
every dollar was his without responsibility towards anybody, 
and finally that it was only a nice point of honour he made in 
consulting her about a debt which his cheque was still good to 
cover a thousand times over. But this was the beginning of a 
hard campaign, and if he dodged the first stray shots, his nerve 
could not be counted upon in battles. So he left her in peace to 
taste her new grandeurs, succeeded in getting out of the horse 
deal through the payment of a forfeit supplied by selling his 
jewellery for one-third its worth — he had some ready money 
about him, but would need that soon enough, and must be 
rid of this trumpery stuff— and started off unencumbered for 
Paulsville. 

On reaching there, it occurred to him that he might wait a 
day or two before taking the last step. He would expose him- 
self to the most difficult trial, applying the conditions of his new 
life while bound by his word alone and free before the law. If 
the impulse to break faith with Mrs. Shea did not come, he 
would know he was safe ; and if it did come, in conquering it, as 
he must, he would have a good chance for strangling with it the 
vestiges of weakness lurking in his nature. 

He walked before the Elkins house to see how it would affect 
him as one who had not the right to enter. The curtains were 
drawn, the heavy outer door was closed ; a soulless aspect pro- 
claimed the absence of a master who, though the house did not 
know it, would never return ; and to-morrow the curtains would 
rise and the doors open to a mistress who a few hours before had 
p 
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no claim there. She would introduce her own fiuicies, adapt her 
own conveniences, ignore what had been the customs of the 
founder. Bloke felt no>egret. The memory of those spacious 
handsomely-furnished rooms meant nothing to him ; all that had 
cost him as much as an instant's pain or hesitation was the money 
with which he had been wont to buy diversion. 

His mood caused him a certain dry pleasure as he observed 
it. Those who had known him in his profligate ease would cry 
out that he must have changed radically before being able to 
throw away his wealth for an object which the world could not 
see. Fools 1 He had not changed They could not know ; but 
he was still at bottom the waif he had been that day when he 
saved Alfred Elkins ; his gilded years had not made him other, 
and there was no reason why iron years should. His instincts 
were too deeply rooted, and his mistake had been the attempt to 
alter them. 

For he had tried, at times, under his fEither's pressure ; and 
he had only pushed them crooked in other directions. His 
insolence towards his benefactor was the same he had shown to 
the factory foreman or the proprietress of the cellar where he 
lodged, or the clerk in the shop he patronized ; draining the cup 
of each passing pleasure was in proportion to his means and age 
only what the voluptuousness of a fresh stick of chewing-gumi 
or twenty-five cents to spend for dinner, or the reckless 
extravagance of an. evening at the circus, had meant for him 
before. His constant search after diversion, his stubbornness 
against opposition, his resentment against interference, were 
simply the energy, the courage, the self-knowledge which had 
enabled him to forge his way so long as he had been compelled 
to fight Released from his groove, he had gone wild like a 
locomotive lifted from the tracks with fires still up; and by good 
luck, instead of overturning and exploding, he had ploughed his 
way through soft fields, (working havoc among the crops but 
sustaining nothing more than superficial damage for himself. 
And now the tracks gleamed near him again ; he had only to 
reach them, to grip them with his wheels, and he could go 
on once more, less smoothly, less quickly, less successfully, no 
doubt ; but go he could. 

And the money which was all he cared for? Now he came 
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to think seriously, perhaps he had not cared so much. As a lad, 
he had made conditions with the man who was offering him wealth 
and who had the power to turn him away from his position; 
had stipulated his every privilege in accepting an unheard-of 
bounty ; had refused the gift if an education were forced upon 
him. And he had meant each word he said, and had lived up to 
it ; for his was a nature which could not brook taming. 

The novelty of fulfilling his slightest whims, of scorning those 
who had been his superiors, had dazzled him for a while ; but the 
glamour had rubbed gradually off, leaving only a habit The 
atmosphere of his first childhood had been too essentially 
different for this second element to penetrate his being, though 
it might modify his behaviour. Again and again had his 
indifference manifested itself. 

Once he had been on the point of running away from Mr. 
Elkins. Not after a scene, for at those junctures his opposition 
was raised, and he would not desert before the enemy; but 
merely because a Bohemian yearning had come over him, the 
old spirit to rove as he had been bom to do ; sleeping on a 
bench when he was tired, if he had no refuge ; eating if he had a 
penny when he was hungry, and working for it if he had not ; 
dressing in such clothes as he could pick up, torn, dirty, comfort- 
able; with restriction beginning only where ability or courage 
failed, while both were urged on by necessity and example. 
After the idle pomp of the day as an Elkins, the burning, 
sickening desire for this would come to him in the night ; the 
pure air, wafting a scent of fresh linen and clean blankets, would 
stifle him, and his nostrils would stretch out for the unforgettable 
odour of the close damp room in which he had had to pile his 
working clothes on him to keep warm while he slept. It had 
grown unendurable, had prompted him to spring from his soft 
warm bed at last, and make up his bundle, leaving what was 
valuable though his own, and taking only an extra shirt and a pair 
of shoes. He had reached the lower hall, and the door, which 
his boyish hands could not unbolt, had stopped him. Genuine 
despair had then overwhelmed him. But he had remembered 
that he could escape as well by day, if he chose ; no law could 
restrain him. He had crept up to his bed, waiting for the sun. \ 
and then he had decided to takt break&il\ «iAli(Lx« ^^s:^x)&\a^ 
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unwittingly deferred the flight by suggesting a thrilling melo- 
drama at the theatre that evening. When the roving spirit had 
come to him since, the recollection of that melodrama, or an 
equivalent, had invariably made him solicit some new pleasure 
when it was not forthcoming, and for whose sake he would 
postpone afresh. But he had merely been gaining time. 

Under slightly altered conditions, the same impulses, the 
same checks had acted on him when boyhood had yielded to 
manhood That meeting with Mike on returning from the 
Merivales*, the contrast he drew between the wholesome boorish- 
ness of the one and what he considered the parasitic courtesy of 
the others, had stirred him deeply. He would have torn away 
then from civilization for the sake of following this toil-stained 
comrade, of steeping himself in the air and the life which he 
claimed for his by right. Only the satisfaction of reporting the 
aiTront to Mr. Elkins had induced Bloke to postpone again ; and 
so he fell back into the accustomed routine. 

The next temptation came after Alfred Elkins's death, without 
immediate cause, simply through the oppression of surroundings 
and the balancing of good against bad. Bloke had been ready 
then and there to strike out independently in the world, for the 
wild joy of being free. And he had submitted in the end to an 
unjust restriction, the work of a tyrant and madman, in order to 
retain a fortune which he had been ready to cast aside in wholly 
auspicious circumstances. 

Why? 

The dominant reason had been clear enough at the time, 
even while he floundered about in unfamiliar emotions, in 
unsoundable confusion. He wanted to raise an impassable 
barrier between Lilian Merivale and himsel£ He knew well 
what fools women could make of men. And against one woman, 
at least, he would be proof. Intrenched behind the restriction, 
he could think without danger of her charm, of his hatred ; but 
his wealth would keep open the avenues of pleasure in which he 
might forget to think. His habits of luxury, of profligacy, would 
set their fangs into his flesh until he was their slave and could 
not give them up later if he would. And so weakness in for- 
giving her would become impossible. Ah, the scheme was 
artfully planned, he told himself now. Only, the cup of his 
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pleasures had worn shabby from much draming, and the dregs 
had been sucked insipid. Yes, it was pleasure that had lured 
him, and money had been prized only while it could buy. So it 
was natural enough to scorn gold when a different coin could 
alone buy the one pleasure he coveted. 

With himself beheld in this light, his idea of preparatory tests 
was ridiculous. He was either a man of strong will to persevere 
in what he had decided, or else a coward to succumb before the 
obstacle. Had he said he knew himself? He had been over- 
sure, then ; he could not affirm which of these two characters 
was his. life, and not experiment, would bring the answer. 
Here was for the supreme test — ^that of doing ! 

Paulsville had a brighter semblance as its pavements rang 
under his heels ; in him germinated a sense of the fitness of 
things, himself included. For he was to mingle with the crowd 
from which he had held aloof while society stood away from 
him ; he was to be one of the humble contributors to the city's 
energy instead of its principal destroyer. His ill-trimmed bark 
had borne him wild before the storm, but had not sunk ; and it 
could still keep a course if he mapped one out and got his sails 
in order and learned to steer. A few minutes before, he had 
been comparing himself to a steam engine. A moment later, 
it might be to a grandfather's clock. His metaphors were 
inevitably mixed, because he was applying to his case any 
notion which chanced across his mind. 

A new idea came suddenly home to him. There was Adela. 
He had reforged the yieldmg link between them as a safe 
resource against Lilian. And this interest in an inferior woman 
had only served to increase the magnetic power of the unattain- 
able. He wondered if, when stumbling blindly along the road 
he thought of his own choosing, he might not simply have been 
working towards the present fore-imposed solution. His efforts 
to prove his independence had revealed his fetters, and he 
had learned to mould events from having been too long their 
plaything. 

He owed nothing to Adela, had abready given her too much ; 
but since he had tried to love her, and since he believed she had 
loved him, he would not change his destmy without warning her, 
though what sentiment either might have had for the othet Vv^sl 
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waned and died. Rich, he was still endurable ; poor, he would 
be a burden. 

Bloke went to the house, and while a sloppy negress crawled 
upstairs to her mistress, he paced the sitting-room impatiently. 
What contrast with his father's home, with Mrs. Howard's, and 
more especially with the slight knowledge he had of the 
Merivales' ! Why had he not perceived it and been disgusted 
before? Perhaps he had been aware of the difference, only 
he had not cared. Perhaps he did not care even to-day. But 
he realized that there was a barrier between taste such as this 
and such as that, which must keep apart the possessors of each ; 
and he asked himself if, having accepted this and that alike 
without observation, his awakening to disgust at diis meant that 
he might appreciate that. Was it the beginning of fitness? It 
was at all events the end of something. He could not yet expect 
to know himself or his possibilities, but the ease with which he 
was weeding out his mind and his life before the planting should 
come, was encouraging. He had to confess that he could not 
grasp the situation : he supposed daily wear would teach him. 
He could not weigh conditions in a fine balance. Suffice it now 
that as he was right, so they were. 

The negress returned. 

'* Miss Eppington say she can't be disturb' at dis time o' 
mawnin'. She says fo' come back if yo' wants fo' see her." 

Bloke was relieved. 

*' No. Never mind. Give me a sheet of paper," he said 
with happy inspiration. Some things were better written than 
spoken. 

With deliberate insolence reflecting no doubt her mistress's 
attitude, the negress brought a torn bit of wrapping paper. 
Bloke smiled grimly; its roughness was appropriate for him in 
view of the future he had chosen. He scribbled his letter in 
pencil. 

" Dear Adela, 

** Tm sorry if I disturbed you. But itil be the last time. 
You would have seen the news to-morrow I reckon ; but I thought it 
fairer to come myself. The Elkins money's gone to somebody else, 
and Vm just about where I was when Mr. Elkins picked me up. I 
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won't be able to come back* TU be too busy looking for a job. But 
Tm not fool enough to think you'll want to see me any more. I have 
to thank you for lots of good companionship, and I don't think youVe 
any reason to be sorry you knew me. You'll be glad to have me out 
of your way, now, and I'd just as leave say I don't mind being free 
one bit. 

" Yours, 

"BLOKE." 

** Give her this," he said, and left relieved that he had not 
seen her. 

He went to the business quarter of the town and called on 
Colonel Sumner, determined to have it over in the quickest way 
possible. The lawyer received him with extreme afiability. 
Their relations had not been cordial ; Colonel Sumner had seen 
fit to leave as a closed chapter Bloke's words on learning the 
contents of the will; but there are chapters one would fain 
reopen as they make a more vivid impression than events of the 
time being. So there had been revengeful scorn in the old 
man's attitude beneath proffers of service and actual service 
rendered, too ; until now that he was greeting a client for the 
last time without suspecting it. Bloke enjoyed thinking of 
the change which the next few moments would operate. In 
anticipation of this. Bloke did not speak first, so that the lawyer 
should for once be caught off his guard. 

"What a lucky coincidence that you should call!" said 
Colonel Sumner. " I didn't know what to do next. I had sent 
to your house, and been told you weren't there ; I wired you to 
Warrenton, and my telegram has just been returned. Com- 
plications have cropped up requiring our immediate attention, 
and when even your own servants didn't know what had become 

of you " His fine lips parted in one of the libellous smiles 

which had made Bloke rage inwardly before, though reproaches 
could no longer touch him. Then the lawyer said abruptly : 
•* The will is going to be disputed." 

Bloke shook hb head. 

"It can't be." 

Colonel Sumner looked unutterably wise. 

" Very few things are impossible in law, and breaking wills is 
one of the simplest Of course we ought to win eventoallyi since 
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Mr. Elkins's will was drawn up most carefully by mjrself. Never- 
theless " 

'' I suppose you mean the Sheas?" Bloke said quietly. 

Colonel Sumner started 

" You have heard, then ? " 

" Yes." 

** You haven't seen the woman ? " 

"Yes." 

"That's unfortimate," Colonel Sumner returned pettishly. 
"Lawyers ought always to be allowed to manage such things. 
Unless one has the technicalities down to a T, one runs heavy 
risks. You may have said just one word which was enough to 
commit us. I must beg you to give me a detailed account of 
your interview. Mrs. Shea was in to see me yesterday, and told 
me a confused story about you and herself and the Elkins 
money, but I didn't know you had talked with her. All I could 
gather was that she thought the money hers abready and expected 
me to deliver it over on the spot. What she probably means is 
that she's determined to oust you and will put up a hard fight. 
What she doesn't suspect is that the courts must have their say." 

"See here, Colonel Sumner, you know as well as I do that 
there's no ground to fight on and nothing to fight with, so far as 
Mrs. Shea's claim to the Elkins money goes. She can only have 
a claim if I choose to give her one, and you needn't try to 
frighten me with threats of her." 

" My dear sir " Colonel Sumner began indignantly. 

"The whole question is much simpler," Bloke continued, 
unheeding. " I decline to accept the restriction in the will. 
I've told Mrs. Shea I'm giving the whole estate to her, and she 
hasn't altogether tumbled; I reckon I wouldn't either, in her 
place. I haven't come here either to plan a lawsuit or to talk 
details. You can settle those with her as you please. I suppose 
you'll manage to keep her in your hands, as she'll prove a good 
thing ; that's no concern of mine. I've come now only to go 
through any forms you've got, to make renunciations all right." 

Colonel Sumner whistled softly. 

"That's a grave decision to reach unadvised. Unless the 
young lady has means?" 

" Young lady ? " Bloke pretended not to understand, but 
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his brow clouded; he did not like Colonel Sumner's covert yet 
caustic speech. He had not feared to taunt Sumner with trying 
to keep the administration of the estate; let Sumner then be 
plain-spoken with him. 

" Whoever you're going to marry," Sumner completed. 

'' If that* 8 the way you jump at conclusions in your cases, you 
must make a lot of breaks," Bloke retorted coldly. '' This time 
you've been too quick and all wrong. I'm only refusing to worry 
myself with a restriction no man had the right to saddle on 
another. For about ten years I've been doing everything I 
pleased, buying with dollars as I went along ; and now I want 
something that can't be bought, that is, liberty, and I'm having 
my way as usual by getting it I might have hung on a while 
longer if I'd been minded to ; but it'll come easier to break away 
now I haven't obligations towards anybody except myself, than it 
would later when things will be fixed there's no telling how. I'm 
young and determined enough to manage, and the sooner I start 
the sooner I'll get somewhere." 

*^ Spoken like a sage," Colonel Sumner commented. " Your 
attitude would receive the approbation of any gentleman. I 
think I remarked to you, when I informed you about the will, 
that I could never tolerate such a restriction, though perhaps you 
mightn't mind it." The fineness of Colonel Sumner's tongue 
allowed him to make many unflattering little allusions, so subtle 
that they were difficult to grasp, yet which served to give a 
general tone of asperity to his words and left the main threads of 
conversation in his grasp. " I had intended then to suggest to 
you a possible arrangement by which you might have avoided 
annoyance. But you were rude to me, as you may remember — 
insulting, in fact." Colonel Sumner coughed, " Of course I 
didn't resent it against you, because I understood you were 
labouring under excitement and only partly responsible. How- 
ever, it drove back the proposition I'd intended to make. And 
afterwards, you appeared so happy in the enjoyment of your 
money, without bothering about the rest, that it would have been 
a pity to interfere with you. Your present idea, being more 
radical, will be more eflfective, certainly. And since you are 
beginning to feel the curb on the bit, we can talk at once about 
the conditions of your anangement with the Sheas." 
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The last words drove from Bloke's mind the question he was 
about to ask regarding the plan which might have affected the 
will. Not that he believed Colonel Sumner had ever intended to 
broach it ; only, if there had been one, its knowledge might be a 
weapon against Sumner. 

"Conditions? Arrangement?" he repeated impatiently. 
" There's no question of either." 

''I mean what you keep and what you give," Somner 
explained. 

Bloke stamped his foot like an irritated child : — 

'' I told you I was giving up the whole fortune." 

" Oh, nonsense ! You don't want to play the stupid to that 
extent ! " Colonel Sumner cried, with a personal feeling for which 
Bloke could not account. "I've pumped the woman, and I 
know what her expectations are. Give her half your fortune, and 
the sum will be beyond her wildest dreams. Do more for her, 
and she'll get into her head that you're keeping back three-fourths. 
She needs some prospect of complicatiohs to steady her and 
frighten her into leaving you alone. If you allow me to manage 
for you, I'll undertake to secure her signature accepting half 
your estate and acknowledging the rest as yours." 

" Thaf s not according to the will," Bloke protested. ** Tm to 
enjoy the whole or give up the whole. My fiither said so, and I 
sha'n't change it." 

" Excuse me, you forget the second alternative came in force 
only after your marriage, and so long as you were a bachelor he 
intended you to have money to spend. Until the very day of 
your wedding you are free to play ducks and drakes with the 
capital, and you can't be held responsible afterwards. Mr. Elkins 
specified thaL Therefore you yourself are violating his wishes by 
proposing to give up the money before marrying or planning 
to marry. If you respect Mr. Elkins's desires, as you pretend, 
you will listen to me." 

This reflection had not occurred to Bloke; he could not 
dispute its logic, though he instinctively felt it was wrong. He 
groped about for an answer, but finding none, continued his 
defence on his original line — 

" I've made up my mind to be free, and get a position I can 
marry on when I'm ready to. I won't go on living uncertainly 
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with the ground to be swept from under my feet if I ever meet a 
woman I care for." 

Colonel Sumner, seeing that his argument had carried, laid it 
aside temporarily as an ammunition too valuable to use save at 
the turn of battle. 

** And how are you going to make yoiu: way ? " he inquired. 

" By work. I'll get a job." 

** You think that easy." Colonel Sumner eyed the young man 
shrewdly and discouragingly. The tone and the words had their 
efifect, and he went on : " You may flatter yourself you can pitch 
in and go ahead as you did when you were a boy, but you'll find 
you can't You've rested up too long. You've got plenty of 
courage ; I can see that. And enough energy to scramble on for 
a time. But sooner or later you're bound to butt up agamst the 
fact that the easy life you've led has weakened your muscles and 
your will, if you try to demand too much of them for too long a 
time ; and you'll go all to pieces before reaching anywhere near 
the top. Mind you, I don't pretend you couldn't have worked 
your way on if you'd toiled steadily firom boyhood ; in fact, 
I don't doubt there was stuff in you that would have compelled 
you to succeed, and you might have been a second Elkins in 
deeds instead of in name alone." He stopped an instant, as he 
always did after shooting a dart, for it to sink deep. " But you 
let yourself go in luxury and idleness, and you can't at the age of 
twenty-two pick up the thread where you dropped it at twelve, 
and expect it to run smoothly on." 

'' I don't look for smoothness, I'm in for work," Bloke said 
doggedly. Generalities had never appealed to him. 

" Well, perhaps you won't object to telling me a little about 
your plans ? I fancy there aren't many people who could advise 
you ; and in making such a venture as you're contemplating, I 
think talking it over with an older man like mjrself wouldn't hurt. 
You know I was your father's confidential adviser." 

" No, I don't know it," Bloke retorted. " If he got on in life, 
it was precisely because he never wanted anybody's advice. He 
had a thinking machine of his own and knew how to use it; and 
he knew, too, it was better than counting on other people's. All 
the same, there's sound common-sense in what you say, so far as 
I go ; I haven't bis brainsi and there's no reason why aicbrkA. ^»xl\. 
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help me. My plans aren't a secret for anybody, or they won't be 
in a day or two. I'm going out in the street to look for 
jobs." . 

" Dressed like that ? You'll be laughed at" 

Bloke started and lowered his eyes guiltily to his faultless 
suit. 

''You see, there's to begin with one question which you hadn't 
considered," Colonel Sumner remarked slyly. 

*' I'd have been brought up against it by the first look like that 
I met," Bloke answered. *' No, not only I'd be absurd, as you 
say, but flimsy stuflf like this wouldn't stand wear and tear. I'll 
go to a Jew second-hand store, and buy a good outfit of working 
clothes that have ahready gone through the mill enough to make 
them and me look reasonable. I'll trade my new suit against an 
old one with some odd things thrown in, so I sha'n't have to spend 
a cent" 

** Unless your Jew persuades you that the acme of Pauls ville's 
tailoring art is worthless as compared with his half-worn coster 
outfit, and wrings money out of you in the bargain, I'll be 
surprised," Colonel Sumner commented. 

*' Oh, I know how to settle him, anyhow ! I've done trades 
Uke that too often. I brought myself up on 'em." 

" The best faculties will atrophy under disuse." 

"Beg pardon?" 

" Er — ah — in simpler words, the capacities one may have had, 
suflfer deterioration under neglect; or, if you prefer, one loses 
special ability even in small things when one has no occasion 
to call on it." 

'< When the call comes, it gets jostled up all right, and there 
it is, a bit rusty but ready for use," Bloke replied cheerfully. 
** That's the way I am now. The first grind will scrape the rust 
off me, though there is a lot of it; and then I'll be fit for 
work." 

" Or collapse if the rust has eaten too deep." 

"Well, collapse let it be, then," said Bloke, wearily. 

'* Before we get there, tell me how you are to start on the 
road to it," Colonel Sumner prompted. " So far, we've only 
got you dressed." 

Bloke did not know why he talked on. Without being aware 
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of his isolation, he felt it, and craved companionship and 
sympathy. Neither could be hoped from Colonel Sumner, who 
had for this insistence private motives with Bloke at most only a 
pawn in the game. But as Bloke had said, his plans were no 
secret, and if he found relief in talking, he was free to do so. 
This in itself was a sign of weakening which he did not read 
Colonel Sumner's quiet objections and discouragements, falling in 
slow, steady drops, were exhausting him. 

'' I've got a friend who'll help me — a, chap of my own class 
and breeding," Bloke began. 

"And to whom you've probably been so kind in your 
prosperity that he's under obligations to you ?" 

Bloke gasped, recalling his last encounter with Mike. He 
adopted new tactics. 

" ril go myself to a tobacco factory, then. My father made 
his way from a start like that, and I'd like to have my try too, 
simply to live up to the name he gave me." 

"You don't mean to say that you'll go to apply for work 
under your present name?" Colonel Sumner interrupted. 

" Of course ! Why not? Did you think the name was only 
hitched on to the money ? Or was to come on and oflf like a 
jacket ? Why, I haven't got any other name 1 " Bloke had 
thought out certain things in elaborate detail, but it occurred 
to him that he had been revolving in a closed ring, and that 
there might be other complications, though this particular one 
might be absurd. 

" Can't you imagine the effect of Blokington Elkins looking 
for work in a Paulsville tobacco factory ? When you made them 
believe you, which wouldn't be easy, but which you'd have to do 
to prove you weren't an impostor, they'd think it a put-up job to 
get at the inner workings of their business and ruin them after 
you'd taken back the management of your own establishment and 
sent home the Sheas, who were mere blinds. That's how the 
situation would appeal to them, and you'd stand about as much 
chance in any tobacco place as I should in appl3dng as office-boy 
at any Paulsville lawyer's. The comparison is fair, because I think 
we are perhaps equally well known — though in different ways.'* 

" There are other sorts of factories, and warehouses, too ; 
shops, all sorts of things 1 " Bloke burst out despecatfitj* 
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Colonel Sumner leaned forward and spoke in his softest 
voice — 

"And do you think there is one where the indolence and 
wildness of Blokington Elkins aren't proverbial ? *' 

Bloke's face grew very white, but there was a bull-dog set in 
his firm jaws. Colonel Sumner perceived that a word more would 
bring the reaction of blind stubbornness, whereas the metal was 
now ready for bending. 

<< I ^see you have carefully thought out the details," he said 
quickly, to prevent Bloke from speaking first ''You must 
excuse me for insisting so much in the defence of your interests, 
when you're quite capable of caring for them yourselC The 
only aspect which you don't appear to weigh wisely is the 
exaggeration of your attitude in refusing even an insignificant 
part of the fortune, though given with the consent of Mrs. Shea, 
who has exclusive rights after you. Having the power to retain 
capital and interest until the very day you're married ; knowing 
you won't be able to marry for several years, and not then unless 
you find a girl with money, which isn't likely under such circum- 
stances ; thus authorized on the one hand and compelled on 
the other, you decline to keep a small sum, and you insist on 
giving up every dollar now — ^in direct opposition to your father^s 
commands, mind you — so that you may follow your own plan of 
action dictated by hard-headedness rather than by reason." 

**Vm taking the risks — it's win or smash," said Bloke, 
stubbornly. 

'< It's smash without win, unless you consent to the method 
I'm going to propose for avoiding the first and making the 
second possible. However hard you may fight over the principle 
of setting aside the fortune itself — though I say again you are 
opposing your personal principles to those of Mr. Elkins, while 
pretending to fulfil his wishes— ypu've the right to enjoy the 
income until the day you marry. You pretend you don't want 
it because you would lose it at the moment you would feel the 
difference most. Your idea is sound so far as it goes. But you 
know it must be several years before you can dream of marrying 
— say two, as even less than the reasonable minimum if you 
started out as you wanted to ; and then you'd have to pick out a 
working wife who could help keep the pot filled and boiling. 
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But we'll say two years. Now, why shouldn't Mrs. Shea pay you 
down a small portion of the income of the Elkins property for 
those two years during which you can't possibly come under the 
restriction by marrying? You would have the right to every 
cent of it until then. Excuse me if I repeat myself a good deal, 
but there are two or three points which crop up at every comer. 
There are those I have just mentioned, and then the wish of 
Mr. Elkins himself that you should enjoy affluence so long as you 
are unmarried. He may have foreseen the very difficulties which 
I have indicated to you. And you can't think he wanted you 
to sink in the battle of life after raising you to wealth and power ! 
The proof of the contrary, of his sincere wish to help you even 
though you might cross his wishes, is the vagueness in connection 
with the manner, the fortune should pass to the Sheas. His 
silence left you several choices of method I have shown you 
the most modest" 

" I don't want any money ; I won't keep any. I'm ready to 
fight my way; I can't do anything else," Bloke said. But his 
voice was husky. 

" My dear sir, you're saying that only because you came here 
to say it, and you won't stop to think now. But you must think. 
It's too serious to be settled blindly. My scheme is simplicity 
itselC Let Mrs. Shea give you twenty thousand dollars cash, 
representing a small income of ten thousand dollars a year for 
two years. The money, paid as income, will be yours for good, 
whatever may happen afterwards, and you will give her in 
exchange your formal renunciation to the entire property. Don't 
you see that if some small sum of the kind weren't paid down, 
the road might be opened to untold complications ? Where a 
man gives a house to his wife, he makes for her protection a 
nominal sale for five dollars; buildings loaned rent firee for 
charities are leased for a peppercorn per year; and you want to 
give away a colossal fortune without sanctioning this measure of 
precaution ! You don't at present come under the restriction in 
the will, and you may not for years ; how explain, then, your 
throwing everything aside, and how guarantee that you won't 
turn up at any moment with yoiu: better claim and oust Mrs. 
Shea, since under the will you might still be entitled to the 
money ? " 
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The declaration was venturesome, but Colonel Sumner had 
read the character he was dealing with, and knew that, resolved 
to this degree, young Elkins would create fetters against tempta* 
tion rather than leave a loophole for it. 

Bloke braced himselC He was enveloped in coils of words 
and influences he could not grasp. He had already surrendered 
inwardly, though he might preserve a bold front But that front, 
he said to himself, could still save him. He was strengthened by 
the certainty that Colonel Sumner was pursuing some intrigue. 
He could not guess that this retained money, represented to Mrs. 
Shea as a claim and menace from him, was needed by Sumner 
as a weapon over her while putting Bloke himself under obliga- 
tions which cost the other nothing, which rather meant money 
and opportunity, and which would subject Bloke to calls for 
services at any time these might be needed. 

'* Your income," the Colonel resumed, " could be invested as 
capital. Twenty thousand dollars is a lot for a man of your age 
and energy to .start with as an investment basis. Then, you'll 
run no risk of sinking; you'll put yourself, by accepting this 
money and signing a paper I'll make out for you, beyond the 
weakness of reconsidering — for that is what you are afraid of, 
and that is why you are so stubborn. You know you can't 
entirely trust yourself. By yielding to this, you'll save yourself 
from that ; and besides, you will fulfil to the letter the wishes of 
Mr. Elkins." 

Bloke could not answer. Colonel Sumner wrote some lints 
and held them out They embodied a renuaciation of the 
Elkins property in acknowledgment of twenty thousand dollars 
paid cash in advance as an income for two years. Bloke shook 
his head. 

"I can't sign that I haven't thought of things that way. 
All my plans are upset" 

" Because they were founded on sand. Here is the rock tor 
you to build your house on," Colonel Sumner said. "Listen. 
You came here to sign away your fortune. I make you keep 
back a trifle, and your courage fails you. For it is courage that's 
lacking— courage that can key itself up to big things, and shrinks 
to cowardice before small You remind me of an anecdote I 
have read of the French Revolution — the Duchesse d'Ayen and 
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her daughter the Yicomtesse de Nooilles standing serene before 
the blade of the guillotme waiting for their heads to fidl, but 
their features becoming convulsed with pain because pins 
scratched them as the executioner rudely tore off their caps." 

'* Perhaps you're right; it may be cowardice," Bloke said 
vaguely. " Anyhow, if I don't want the twenty thousand dollars, 
you can't compel me to keep them. But I must get this over. 
Then I can think. Here, give it to me. I'll sign." 

Firm as he had thought himself, it required an effort; the 
pen was cold and stiff in his fingers, and he knew his face must 
be pale and his lips blue. Yet there was a certain relief in 
having it over, irretrievably settled — the renunciation of Bloke 
Elkins to his adoptive father's fortune, signed and lying in the 
possession of Paulsville's sharpest lawyer, a merciless arm agamst 
future regrets. 

Colonel Sumner seemed to remember something. 

*' And would you mind signing this, too ?" he asked, offering 
a second paper. 

'< What is it ? " Bloke asked indifferenUy. 

" A full power of attorney." 

"But whafs the use, since I have no more property to 
handle ? Anyhow, I've given you a lot of those already." 

''You don't understand legal matters," Colonel Sumner 
returned. '' I need a more complete one to wind up your estate 
— ^if you really wish it wound up." 

Bloke shrugged his shoulders, and signed again. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HOW THE OLD ROAD WAS CLOSED AND THE 
NEW MADE ACCESSIBLE 

THERE was a smell of caiiq>hor-balls in the air and a fed of 
icy draughts in the spuie. There was a look of molten 
lead in the sky and a sound of rattling bones in the trees. 
There was a taste of smoky pipes in the food and a sense of 
general woe in the world. October had brought severe weather 
in its train, and Paulsville was making wild efforts to retain part 
of outseasoned summer to meet unseasonable winter. But the 
windows of the houses^ whether spacious and old or uKxiest 
and new — or modest and old or spacious and new, for that 
matter, since whatever legends may say there were some 
unseigneurial dwellings in the antebellum South — were calculated 
to let in warm breeze rather than keep out cold wind; and 
being attacked by Arctic blasts on one side and bolstered by 
flimsy strips on the other, they shook lugubriously in their 
casements, and compromised with fate by giving out a heated 
breath and sucking in a frozen gasp at each shake. So though 
wraps and fires had been called into quick requisition throughout 
the town, their futility was attested by sneezes and red eyes to 
be met in unlimited quantities in the streets or at home. 

Miss Serena Gage was in a nasty temper. Neither of the 
servants had come; not a chimney in the house would draw; 
her three favourite rose-bushes were frost-nipped; her black- 
and-tan had sneezed ominously in the night; and her family 
cashmere shawl rested like a cobweb on her shivering shoulders 
as she flew from room to room looking for warmth which even 
movement did not bring — ^rather the contrary, since it increased 
the draught This racing quest presently brought her to her 
brother's study, where the Reverend Ezekiel Gage was trying 
to keep track of his pen as he wrote in a cloud of smoke. 

226 
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'•There! Now you see for yourself!" she snapped. "If 
you hadn't thrown that money away, we shouldn't have been in 
this mess 1 " 

<* I don't understand what that has to do with it, Serena," 
Mr. Gage said deprecatingly. He had ah-eady suffered an 
animated interview with his sister regarding a present of cash 
made to him by part of the congregation to buy something 
useful for his house, and which instead had served to feed 
and warm two needy families. 

<' It has everything to do with it," she returned. *' Because 
we might have bought a stove for in here — ^though it would 
have been better in the dining-room. And we need a new 
parlour carpet badly, and a new boiler in the kitchen, and lots 
of other things we'd have chosen among, not forgetting some 
clothes for you, which you ought to get out of respect for your 
name if you don't care about your parishioners." 

••All that for twenty-five dollars?" Mr. Gage inquired 
mildly. 

*' You betrayed the trust laid in you — ^it ought to have been a 
matter of principle," Miss Serena said severely. ** If the money 
had been meant for the poor, it would have been sent direct 
to them, as I don't doubt more was; and you'll never enjoy 
anybody's confidence again if you go about giving away what's 
been given to you. Absconding bank clerks begin just that same 
way with little things that don't seem to make any difference, but 
they get used to sacrificing principle, and so end in gaol !" 

Gage stirred uneasily and laid down his pen. He had a 
distinct objection to arguing any one subject twice with his sister. 
There was an only way to end this. 

** 1 must go out and make some calls," he said. " I'm not in 
the spirit for work this morning." 

But the time lost in unearthing his overcoat from under a 
stack of Miss Serena's wraps, and then in finding his hat which 
had somehow strayed with the kitchen shovel into the dining- 
room, caused him to be at home when a visitor came ; this kept 
him on the spot for a second visitor to surprise him; and 
similarly he fell victim to a third and then a fourth. He lost 
count, after that; but the theme of these spontaneous and inde- 
pendent appeals was the same, and stated in words le»HVBi%\!L^ 
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place for equivocation, however confused the identity of the 
speakers might become. 

Mr. Gage's ideas had once again got him into trouble. On 
two successive Sundays he had blundered into the prejudices 
of the two elements into which his congregation was divided, 
antagonizing first the progressive and then the conservative, to 
use current terms, though none outside of Paulsville could 
appreciate the mildness of the first and the inadequateness of the 
second, as applied there. So now both elements had joined 
against him in a common cause, which they represented as the 
sacred interests of the community in particular and the church 
at large. 

Disliking equally false progress and mental limitations, he 
had, after mature deliberation, preached one Sunday on the error 
of rushing through life as on a trolley-car, allowing the objects in 
the road to speed by unseen, and taking no thought for the 
precious numbered hairs of the head or for the talents of which 
reckoning must be rendered ; and the Sunday following he had 
attacked those who rebelled at innovations and clung to tradition, 
even where the latter meant ignorance and defiance of the 
spiritual laws reigning in the natural world. He tried to avoid 
direct ofifence; but it is as difficult to intrench oneself in the 
abstract when developing an argument as to stay on shore when 
going out in a boat Much Paulsville money had been put in 
the new electric car service which was part of the maligned pro- 
gress ; and the standing hereditary Puritan resentment against any- 
thing savouring of spiritualism, amounted to a species of negative 
fanaticism. Fury over the second attitude blotted out remem- 
brance of the first which had started the redoubtable current; and 
on this Monday morning, the truth was being borne in upon the 
Rev. Ezekiel Gage. 

One man came to complam that his little girl had spent the 
night in mortal terror of ghosts, the existence of which Mr. Gage 
had solemnly asserted. Another's wife had broken a mirror and 
was in hjrsterics over an approaching calamity, wheieas he, her 
husband, had only lately succeeded after a lifelong struggle in 
conquering her inborn superstition. A third protested that 
Ouija, Planchette, table-rappings and other heathenish pastimes 
would become the order of the day in Paulsville thanks to the 
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official encouragement of the Rev. Mr. Gage. And one of the last, 
after poor Mr. Gage had lost count, intimated that a large and 
highly respectable section of the congregation was contemplating 
a secession over to the rival Episcopal church of St John's, 
which required only their august patronage to become the 
fashionable religious centre in the place of Trinity. 

The luckless author of the uproar tried to make clear the 
orthodoxy of bis position in alluding to spiritual influences as 
surrounding men. Else what was the meaning of guardian 
angels ? And had not the battle been foretold to Samuel ? Had 
not the witch of Endor revealed the future to Saul? Had not 
Eleazor been directed to the well where Rebecca was to be 
found? In the face of these and a hundred other examples 
strewn throughout the Bible, could belief in the existence of some 
force beyond the ken of man be denounced as heresy? But he 
rendered his predicament only the graver by going further than 
he had in the sermon, where he had been content with allusions. 
His supreme appeal that there was evidently a vast difference 
between what he had said and what he appeared to be held 
responsible for, was invalidated by his present amplifications. 
And despair well-nigh overcame him as he saw the last of his 
parishioners out 

His relations with his flock had often before been strained to 
the danger point Did the fault lie with them or with him, he 
wondered ? With them, he had liked to tell himself in the past 
Yet was it so ? His constant endeavour had been to enlighten 
them on things temporal Was that his mission? Had he not 
thought too much of the earthly in connection with the heavenly ? 
Had he been vouchsafed the true vocation when, seeing his 
country drained by poverty, sickness, and death, too exhausted 
even to writhe under misrule, he had embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession? 

The thought was vain at this late day : he had put his hand 
to the plough, and as an honourable man, could not look back. 
Only the way he traced his furrows, could be modified in future. 
Despite the crises which had come ever and anon as to-day, he 
had been treated with respect and confidence by his parishioners. 
But was this because of his surplice and bands, or because of his 
illustrious name? Elsewhere than in Paulaville b\&'«^3;e^\s^^^ 
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be tested without other thought than the knowledge he might 
possess and the influence he might exercise. Here, would he not 
first be always Ezekiel Gage ? He must think this carefully out, 
see in which direction duty lay, whether he could best serve God 
through his name or his works — ^i^ indeed, he were capable of 
works. 

He heard his sister's dress rustle over the thxediold. A 
return to the charge by her was all that lacked to make his 
misery complete; besides, he could not allow himself to be 
interrupted at such a juncture. 

" Serena, I must be left in peace," he said sternly. 

She threw up her hands, 

"Peace has fled for ever firom this stricken house; the 
visitation of God's wrath is upon us ! " she cried. 

Gage started and looked at her. He remembered that she 
had been standing there silently in front of him during some 
moments, waiting for him to speak, while he reflected. She 
then took his troubles to heart? He was touched, and 
reproached himself with his attitude. 

'' Do not be discouraged, Serena," he said, rising firom his 
chair and taking a step towards her. ''Even if I resign firom 
Trinity Church, I " 

'' If you resign ? Then you hesitate ? You want to bring as 
great reproach upon yourself as your daughter has done for you 
akeady?" 

" My daughter? " Gage stiffened in a spasmodic contractioa. 

Miss Serena began to sob. 

" Oh, Ezekiel 1 What have we done that this should be sent 
to us ? Bena has — ^has run away bom Harry witii — with William 
Shea!" 

Mr. Gage groped for his arm-chair and lowered himself slowly 
into it, resting uncertain hands on the edge of the desk to steady 
himself. He pressed his fingers on his eyelids as if to crush out 
a hideous vision. 

"I don*t believe it," he faltered. "Bena may be unhappy; 
I know she is; I warned her long ago that she must manage 
Harry more carefully. But she could never forget herself enough to 
run away. She would consider me. I refuse to believe it unless 
she tells me with her own lips. And I don't know I could believe 
then. Where is she ? Where is my child ? " 
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Miss Serena held out a note. Mr. Gage did not see it for a 
time, and his sister did not speak. When he raised his head, her 
arm was extended towards him like a deadly missile. Gage took 
the letter. It was from Lilian, who wrote to Miss Gage : 

'^ You have probably heard of what has happened. Bena is here 
with me. She is afraid to see her father, but knows it must come 
sooner or later, and I think it will be better for them both if it comes 
immediately. So I have induced her to let me write you this much. 
Don't fear for Bena meanwhile ; she shall lack nothing." 

''I said it wasn't true!" Gage gasped. ''Besides, we saw 
her day-before-yesterday ! " 

'' No, it was three days ago," said Miss Serena sadly. " And 
we have not heard a word since." 

" Well, I say it isn't true ! " Mr. Gage thundered irritably. 
" You pretended she had run away with Shea ! If she was 
unhappy with her husband, why shouldn't she ask protection of 
the Merivales if" — ^his voice broke — "if she dared not come 
home?" 

''Oh, she went there too latel" Miss Serena groaned. 
'^ Didn't you mark Lilian's words : ' She let me write you this 
much?' I know the rest of the sad story. She took refuge at 
the Merivales' only this morning; but she had run away with 
William Shea before, and shame overcame her, and she 1^ him, 
begging Lilian to take her in. And Lilian, like an angel of 
goodness, did not hesitate." 

" Is there another letter giving these particulars?" 

" No. Old Lucinda told me. She is waiting in the kitchen 
for an answer." 

" Send her to me." 

Gage, too dazed to think, listened for Aunt Luanda's 
advent She was heralded by deep-drawn sighs, and entered 
with a mournful droop of the head befitting the occasion. Mr. 
Gage spoke rapidly — 

" Tell me what you know." 

Aunt Lucinda spread out her skirts, smoot|ied her apron, and 
folded her hands on her stomach. 

" Yes, Marse Gage. Uh'U teU yo' f'om de staht. Uh was 
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a-wukkin' early on de front o' de house wid muh broom 8¥reepin' 
up all de dust wot rain in on Ashbumham Street since dey done 
put stones on Custis Street, an' uh was near done finish w'en who 
uh sees a-comin' up to de gate but Miss Bena. So——" 

" When was this?" asked Mr. Gage. 

** Not a half hour gone," Aunt Lucinda responded. 

" You told me early this morning," corrected Miss Serena. 

*<I toll you dat? No ma'am Miss Serena! Tam't ole 
Lucinda tell yo' so ! Some low-down nigger done dat, sure now ! 
But as uh was tellin' yo', uh was a-wukkin' deh not five minutes 
gone — ^uh tek jes' de time fo' run round here atterwards, Miss 
Serena, so yo' kin count fo' yo'self— w'en up comes Miss Bena, 
an' she says to me, says she : * Aunt Lucinda, uh wants fo' see 
Miss Lillie right away quick ! ' Now Miss Lillie was jes' »-goin' 
to bed " 

** Going to bed this morning ? " Mr. Gage cross-questioned 
sharply. 

" Lord, now, Marse Gage, ole Lucinda wouldn't say no fool 
t'ing like dat 1 Miss Lillie was jes' come down, uh says ; out 
f om he room 'cause he hkes fo' get down afore Miss Mart'a " 

** You say this was five minutes ago ? " 

Aunt Lucinda unruffled her apron as a sign of ruffled dignity. 

^I is t'ought yo' axed me fo' tell de story, Marse Gage. 
Uh is beg yo* pahdon. Uh t'ought yo' wanted fo' know." 

'< Yes, yes, it's because I want to know exactly that I question 
so much ! Tell me what she said 1 " 

" She is say as how she done run away f om home wid Marse 
Shea wot got de Elkins money." 

*' You heard her say that ? " 

''So strike me down God if uh didn't hear 'em wid muh own 
years 1 " declared Aunt Lucinda solemnly. 

"You will not waste more time, Ezekid?" Miss Serena 
interposed. "Don't we know ever3rthing except what we can 
learn firom Bena herself? " 

Gage nodded, and groped his way towards the door. His 
sister called to him to wait, and he obeyed, not understanding 
why. Ah, yes, to be sure; he had no hat As if hats mattered 1 
Serena seemed to require many unnecessary things. She was 
talking of overcoats, now. He wondered why he did not lose 
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his temper while she flurried about nervously looking for super- 
fluous garments. At last they were in the street ; and then the 
speed he had felt impelling him to fly, failed him. He had 
grown an old man in the space of a few minutes ; his legs shook 
under him, his feet obeyed reluctantly the commands of his 
sluggish brab. Miss Serena perceived the difficulty of his 
movements, and insisted on his taking her arm. After that, 
they made better progress. 

They passed a number of people they knew. Was something 
changed? At all events, Gage thought sa Some bowed 
distantly, some pretended not to see ; a few stopped to speak, 
but with that in their tone which smote more than silence or 
affected oblivion. It never occurred to him that the tragedy 
printed in his features might be a danger signal to perplex or 
frighten. The whole town knew akeady, he told himself; most 
had probably known when he was receiving those callers. 
Unless 

He shivered, and rested more heavily on his sister. Yes, 
they had known, those callers, every one of them; that was 
why they had come ; they had meant to bear in on him that he 
was no longer wanted in their pulpit, and they had only taken 
from politeness a pretext incriminating him alone. He had 
contemplated breakhig his career because he was unworthy ; and 
instead, an unworthy daughter had broken it for him. Harshness 
filtered into his heart, and he went on with a firmer step, the 
shaken old man transfigured into an apostle of vengeance. 
Bitter words from the Bible fitting such a case came to him and 
rested on his tongue, ready to trip forth on their message of 
inspired denunciation when the object of his wrath should 
appear. 

Aunt Lucinda, who had flown on ahead, stood at the Meri- 
vales' front door, which she threw open with a curtsey. Bena 
and Lilian were in the drawing-room, the former flushed and 
tearful, the latter ha^^^ard and pale. 

Mr. Gage advanced solemnly and confironted his daughter as 
she leaned tottering against a table. His features were set, and 
the long passages of Biblical denunciation were on his lips. But 
his mind floundered about in the texts, powerless to select one 
for a beginning. There was a strained silence. Then Miss 
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Serena spoke. Her voice was high and harsh, though it might 
have been more nervosity than anger. 

"Bena,i8ittrue?" 

'* 111 answer my father/' Bena threw back defiantly, cat by 
the tone. 

Mr. Gage again sought a text, and found too many. He 
must speak, though. Another futile effort, and he mechanically 
repeated his sister's question — 

"Is it true?" 

" Yes," came the reply in a moan. 

Now was the time for denunciation. Yet still the sentences 
ready in his mind refused to co-ordinate and come forth. 

Suddenly his carefully-nurtured wrath vanished Before him 
was his child, forlorn and forsaken, perhaps already repentant 
He had always found in the Bible consolation for others ; why 
should he use it to curse himself alone? He thought of the 
mission of love of Him who bade the sinless cast the first stone. 
Impulsively he opened his arms, and Bena, reading forgiveness, 
flew to him and fell sobbing on his chest 

Father and daughter were best alone : Lilian advanced 
towards Miss Serena and took her hand to lead her quietly 
away. But Miss Serena resisted. Her brother's rigid attitude 
had inclined her charitably. His surrender convinced her that 
it would be indecent to let the affiur end thus. 

" Ezekiel," she said firmly, " self-respect commands that one 
point be settled before we go any further. If you lack the 
courage to put the question, I don't Bena, what has become of 
that man?" 

'*I left him at his horrid old house," Bena wailed, her 
resistance gone. 

Mr. Gage quivered, and taking her head m his hands raised 
it so that he could sound her eyes. 

" You — ^were at the Sheas* ? " he asked slowly and diickly. 

"I don't know what you're talking about," Bena said, 
frightened into self-possession by her £either's tone. 

Miss Serena hardened, and cut short the words Mr. Gage was 
shaping : weakness such as his could do only harm here. 

'*We hold your confession, Bena," she said. "Don't 
deceive yourself into believing that affection past or present 
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could tolerate your recanting that Truth may buy forgiveness 
after penitence, but perjury only adds another wicked sin to what 
has gone before. You acknowledged of your own free will 
the truth of the sad tale brought to us; and when I inquire 
what has become of William Shea, you first say you left him 
at his house, and then, when I question further, you pretend not 
to understand Such duplicity " 

Bena wrenched herself indignantly from Mr. Gage's arms. 
Her expression had changed from grief to spiteful rage. 

''Aunt Serena, you're a raving lunatic, though it oughtn't 
to surprise anybody to hear it by this time 1 What has William 
Shea got to do with me? " 

Mr. Gage tried to speak, but his sister was again too quick for 
him — 

'* You admitted to your father that you ran away from Harry 
with WiUiam Shea " 

Bena screamed shrilly and collapsed on the floor, where 
she lay white and motionless. Mr. Gi^ and Miss Serena stood 
frozen to their places. Lilian alone ran forward, and raising 
Bena's head on a cushion, knelt down and rubbed her hands. 

** Lilian, for the love of God, tell me what you know 1 " cried 
Gage. 

** There is some terrible misunderstanding," Lilian returned, 
feeling that it was more important to clear the situation than to 
revive Bena — ^in such circumstances unconsciousness might be 
a blessed relief. "What happened was simply this: Bena, no 
longer able to bear her husband's indifference and brutality, 
came here last evening and begged me to take her in. She 
said he had returned home intoxicated, and after all that had 
akeady happened this was too much, and she would never 
let the same roof cover them again." 

** Those aren't her words ! " Miss Serena interposed acidly. 

'' Since I am speaking, I suppose they're mine," Lilian flashed 
back, and addressed Mr. Gage as before : " She appealed to me, 
because you had so often preached to her the duties of a wife 
that she feared you would never forgive her. She has been with 
me since — in &ct, she would not let me go out of her sight 
for one minute. The charge you bring against her is a 
groundless slander." 
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** How do yoa know that she came directly here from her 
house?" Miss Serena was not one to relinquish an opinion 
easily. 

'' Because Mr. Churchill, who had just left me, was passbg 
her gate when she ran out weeping and bareheaded He asked 
if he could do anjrthing, and she begged him to bring her to 
me. He went in the hall to get her a hat and doak, which 
fortunately he found there, for she refused to go back; and he 
came here with her and left her under my protection." 

Mr. Gage and Miss Serena exchanged perplexed glances. 
Miss Serena was dismayed beyond words ; it was Mr. Gage who 
first collected his thoughts — 

" Then where do the Sheas come in ? " 

** Nowhere, so far as I know," Lilian answered. 

''Send for Luanda ! She's responsible for this 1" cried out 
Miss Serena shrilly. "It was she who told us Bena had run 
away with William Shea, and had left him to come ask refuge of 
you I She swore on her eternal soul she had heard it from Bena's 
own lips 1 " 

Lilian sprang to her feet in a swift movement of indignation. 

" Don't you know Aunt Lucinda too well to believe a single 
word she says? Don't you know she's mentally cross-eyed so 
far as truth-telling goes? And she couldn't repeat a sentence 
straight or describe a thmg she saw or even recall her own words, 
but always turns everything upside down ? Maman and I never 
appeal to her for explanations, because she only confuses us more 
with the parcel of fibs she weaves, piling on the agony the more as 
we question I " 

" Then the whole was a lie of Luanda's ?" Miss Serena cried. 
" William Shea was not so much as mentioned by Bena? " 

''No!" Lilian answered. "Or wait," she added after a 
moment "She didn't talk of William, but she did allude to the 
Sheas. I'm beginning to understand what happened with Aunt 
Lucinda. When Bena had finished her story I tried to lead her 
away firom the subject so she might quiet down, and she spoke of 
her brother's engagement to Elmira. And that untruthful old 
woman was probably listening behind the door, and distorted fiu:ts 
and turned you against a poor girl who may have been killed by your 
cruelty. Oh, I know she's dead I Bena ! Bena 1 " Lilian called, 
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Ming once more on her knees, and beginning to sob as she held 
her friend's hand. 

In the hall, two planks creaked mysteriously, though no one in 
the drawing-room noticed the sound until later. 

Mr. Gage had clenched his fists. 

" Jack ? " he said huskily. " Jack ? " 

*' Yes," Lilian replied '' Jack's engagement to Elmira Shea. 
It seems everybody knew he had been very attentive to Elmira 
ever since the Sheas came, so the news wasn't a surprise except 
for me." 

''And for his father, whom he did not see fit to inform,'' 
Mr. Gage added, labouring under an agitation which Lilian had 
attributed to the shock about Bena. '' That coarse, fiut girl, who 
has been the scandal of Paulsville with her pretensions and 
extravagance and ill conduct 1 So that is the end of my 
dutiful son, who only yesterday thought of nothing save his 
Bible class " 

'' Don't you believe it ! " Bena sat up on the floor with an 
abruptness which made Lilian start back. She had never entirely 
lost consciousness, but had let herself go from weakness and had 
remained still because it was easier. Only she perceived that she 
was being forgotten, also that she had been unjustly accused, 
whereas her brother was being as undeservedly lauded. " Bible 
class ? Well, if you're the last man in Paulsville to hear about 
the engagement, I reckon it's the same for that famous Bible 
class, too. Nobody else is taken in by that £ake Testament of 
his, which is all hollow inside, and holds two packs of cards when 
he goes to play poker at the club ! He's told me himself, time 
and again, that you were mighty soft not to have waked np 
yet!" 

Mr. Gage, rigid with dismay, appealed to Lilian. 

" Is this true ? I scarcely dare believe my eyes or my ears 
after what has occurred. Is it true, Lilian? If you say so» 
I shall accept it ; but don't deceive me that the blow may fall 
harder when it must come 1" 

Lilian lacked the courage to answer. 

''Mr. Gage, think of Bena. Ought she not to be taken 
home?" 

He understood, and did not insist. 
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'' Yes. Come, my child/' he said. 

Lilian put Bena's hat and coat on the half-daxed girl, while 
Mr. Gage led her away. 

Miss Serena had Ungered in the drawing-room. 

'' Now I must see that woman Lucinda." 

''She owes you an explanation. I shall call her," said 
Lilian. 

But Aunt Lucinda was not downstairs ; nor upstairs ; nor in 
the house; nor m the garden ; nor in her own quarters, whither 
Lilian went ; and Miss Serena had to depart unsatbfied. 

Lilian returned to the drawing-room and looked long at the 
spot where Bena had lain. And these were the people who had 
started the slanders against her, who had precipitated her &ther's 
misfortune, who would have wrecked her life if she had not in 
these last few weeks succeeded in dominating her spirit broken 
by their words — this man and this woman who could tarnish the 
reputation of his daughter, her niece, and be ready doubtless to 
cast the girl off, because of the chatter of an irresponsible old 
negress! Lilian respected herself more for having shaken the 
shadow from her life before witnessing this scene, but she never 
suspected how much she owed to it Swayed by sentiment 
always, reasoning could not have conquered completely the 
doubts instilled at a moment of intense suffering; and here the 
required counter-shock had been provided. Eleanor's arguments 
might have indicated to her a saner road than that which she had 
been followbg ; but Bena had closed the old road and made the 
new fully accessible. Yet other thoughts hardly less perplexing 
hacL been marshalled up while the first were leaving her : if here 
was the end of idle gossip, here too was the end of ill-matched 
marriage. 

Half an hour after Miss Serena had gone, an old n^o came 
with a cart to ask for Miss Lucinda Lee's trunk and fumittire. 
No explanation was offered or asked ; and Lucinda was never 
seen again in Ashbumham Street, the negro having taken charge 
also of the money due to her up to the hour of her flight. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW LILIAN SANG THE LOVE LIGHT 
DYING FAST 

« r^R 1 Is it you, Mr. Churchill ? Wait, please ! FU leave 
V^ the door open half an inch so you can come in — ^by 
pushing ; and then one mmute, till I get upstairs — by running ! 
After that, you may go into the drawing-room — no, the dining- 
room would be better, if you don't mind ; there's no fire in the 
drawing-room. But you know the way to either, and it doesn't 
matter, unless you're afraid of the cold. I know I am. I can 
feel my nose turning blue at the tip fix>m holding it in the draught 
only these few seconds ! It must be exceedingly becoming — ^isn't 
it ? Provided I don't stop to talk much longer, I shall be down 
again before either of us is quite frozen, and then we'll put some 
coal on the fire, which mustn't go out because I had too much 
trouble starting it. Unless you want to exercise your muscles 
while you're waiting, and then I'll grant you my gracious per- 
mission, and very sweet of me, I'm sure ! Now, if you count 
sixty — ^not as bat as you used to when you were a boy and we 
played tag — ^you may come in at sixty-one, and you won't suspect 
I've been down I " 

Although, as she said, Lilian had only put her nose through 
the opening of the door, round it were tantalizing glimpses of 
flushed cheeks, above it waved gloriously disarranged hair, and 
beneath, like a ray of light, flashed a suspicion of pink morning- 
gown. Reggie would have given a great deal for her to stay as 
she was ; he had heard legends of those wrappers, as he called 
them, though Lilian would have protested, varying in texture 
but alike in hue; and he was wont to say that the more she 
shook out her hair the better he liked it because the fuzzy halo 
appeared. Regret as to this, added to preoccupations already 

a39 
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weighing on his mind, rendered him idiotically silent, and he 
allowed Lilian to flit away before he had found a word to utter. 
For penance, he counted a hundred instead of sixty, and did it 
twice over, standing the while immediately in the draught, so that 
he began to sneeze, which made him feel sillier than ever. He 
kicked the door angrily open and entered the dining-room. The 
fire burned low and flickering in the grate, and a full coal-scuttle 
stood invitingly near. Promptly putting two and two together, 
he emptied the scuttle of coal into the grate of ashes and spread 
out a newspaper in front of the chimney-place, holding it there 
until the fire began to roar and the paper to bum. 

Lilian, who had performed a summary toilette consisting 
chiefly in the suppression of her halo and the change to a blue 
dress, was on the threshold before he had finished beating out 
the incipient conflagration with his hands. 

" Oh, how could you ? " she exclaimed. 

" How could you f " Reggie returned crossly. " You've quite 
spoiled yourself— and I've only spoiled an old newspaper." 

He was sorry, after he had spoken; for though his words 
might convey an indirect compliment, in their direct application 
they were not flattering. 

** I was alluding to the coal," Lilian said, explaining her own 
meaning so as to pass over his. ** Never put on more than a 
double handful at a time — ^it's the rule of the house." 

** Then that's why you can't make your fires bum." 

<' On the contrary, it's why we can make them bum, and 
keep them up. Of course we must keep a bit of fire going in 
papa's room; but maman and I have learned to do without in 
ours, and so a quarter blaze here is scorchingly hot to us." 

*^ But people can't fireeze ! " Reggie protested. 

'' Can't they, though 1 Just let them try and see 1 I tried 
yesterday, and came so near succeeding that I've weakened a 
bit on my principles of economy. I thought we mig^t be able 
to do without any fire in here. But brrrrr 1 After three minutes I 
doubled up and compromised with right and tmth and justice, and 
had started logs burning as if they cost no more than paper 1 " 

'' I can't bear to think of you insufficiently cared for," R^jgie 
said impatiently. ''You can surely afford the very necessaries 
oflifer' 
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** You don't know how poor we are ! Or— it's true ; I was 
forgetting. It's so easy to get into the habit of being miserable I 
We're capitalists, now I You didn't know it, perhaps? Well, 
we are. I believe papa and maman aren't quite sure of it, yet ; 
but I am, and they will be sooner or later, since I'm the leader 
of fashion in this establishment We are receiving twenty-five 
dollars a month ! What do you think of that? If it were only 
a figure to work out roundly for each week, I should be perfectly 
happy. I told maman if we couldn't have it a round twenty- 
eight dollars, making seven dollars a week — ^it does, I figured it 
out on paper, and it came that way fourteen times out of eighteen, 
so I knew it was right — ^then I'd rather have it only twenty-four 
dollars a month, making six dollars a week, because the way it's 
been arranged we shall never know where we stand. If I say to 
myself, ' We have a little more than six dollars a week,' I'll be 
running things more closely than need be; and if I say, ' We're 
getting not quite seven,' I'U be inclined to wicked extravagance. 
So I wanted to hold out for one or the other — ^no middle course. 
But maman said I mustn't be silly. As if I could help that ! 
Anyway, it's near enough wealth to be a half-twin — ^whatever that 
is ! And if we can't afibrd a good dining-room fire with a revenue 
of more than six dollars a week— or not quite seven, as you please 
— ^we're just stingy, that's all 1 So we thank your lordship for 
making a cheerful blaze 1 " With which Lilian curtsied deeply. 

"I've heard about that arrangement, though I didn't know 
how much it was bringing in," Reggie said in a tone anything 
but cordiaL ''Since your father wanted to go in for a tUng of 
the kind, it seems to m e " 

''A thing of the kind?" Lilian took up the words defiantly. 
" Are your principles of business that it is better to be penniless 
than to have a few dollars?" 

"It's a question of principle, though it has nothing to do 
with business," Reggie corrected slowly. " 1 hadn't intended to 
discuss that — ^yet. I was merely going on to say that if your 
fitther had found relief firom financial strain in a way that was 
agreeable to him, it seemed to me your mother might at least 
require Aunt Lucinda to do the housework. I don't like to have 
you answering bells and making fires for her." 

This peremptory, proprietary air, following cIosa ^^^«^\ss>^ 

R 
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disapproval that they should be rescued from niiiii roused Lilian 
to a displeasure against which she was not disposed to struggle. 

" Pardon me, it was not for Aunt Lucinda I made fires and 
answered bells — ^it was for you. Since you don't like it, I shall 
be very careful not to offend again/' she said, with a fine show of 
dignity. " Next time I shall call out firom one of the upper 
windows, 'Is that Mr. Churchill ringing? Because if it is fwf^ I 
shall come down I ' Nobody else would object, I am sure ; but 
I'll respect your prejudices." 

<< Nobody else would object, because they wouldn't care as 
much," Reggie answered moodily. 

'* You have clever ways of retrieving breaks, but they don't 
help when the other party has already spied them and peeped 
through. To begin with, I'm still free to behave as I choose; 
and besides, when we are without a servant, I must really do the 
best I can as I understand it, whether other people like it or not" 

" That's what comes of having a faithful old fiunily servant," 
Reggie said. " Aunt Lucinda was always more mistress of this 
house than either you or Mrs. Merivale. What has she been 
humbugging about this time?" 

** She deceived herself into believing she could find another 
place where she'd have half as much comfort and humouring as 
here," Lilian replied. 

"She hasn't left you!" 

"Yes. Just quietly decamped day-before-yesterday. After 
swearing life-long devotion not a week ago. Of course, we should 
have been unendmgly grateful to her if she had stood by us, and 
we had already begun the new r^ime. I gave her a blue silk 
dress. Maman gave her an Indian shawl Papa gave her a 
silver watch-chain he had." 

" It's the finery did it," Reggie interposed. " Give a negress 
pretty things, and she clears out so as to sport them with her 
fiiends. When they begin to wear shoddy, it's time enough to 
look for more work, until another fool comes along with more 
presents I I — I beg your pardon 1 I meant " 

" Yes, I suppose the attentions did go to her head," Lilian 
resumed coldly, not allowing him to finish. " And it would have 
come whenever we gave her more. But what hurried her flight 
was being caught in one of her typical embellishments by Miss 
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Serena, who threatened a row. She was predestined to eclipse 
the first time she found no way out with appearances saved and 
her inordinate vanity flattered All she ever objected to was 
being caught and denounced Oh, the falsehoods we've put up 
with, the objects we've allowed to fade mto thin air, while not 
daring to say a word for fear it might get on her precious nerves I 
The twists we've had to devise for recovering the things we 
couldn't afford to lose 1 The turns to straighten out situations she 
rendered simply untenable I And she wasn't so invaluable, and 
hadn't been with us for such ages, for all her talk which we 
approved to please her, and despite the real devotion she had for 
our interests — so long as they comcided with hers 1 " 

*^ That's a new Aunt Lucinda," Reggie commented. 

" Oh no, it isn't ! You knew her as well as we did, I don't 
doubt. The only novelty is frankness of speech." 

** But you got another at once ? " 

*' Any number of them t We had one in the same day, who 
stayed imtil night, and then claimed her money and skipped. 
We got another yesterday morning, who tarried two full hours in 
this unsympathetic atmosphere; and a third in the afternoon, 
who ran at the end of twenty minutes, in such a hurry that she 
didn't ask for her money — so you may know she all but broke her 
neck ! I suspect Aunt Luanda and her friends are organizing a 
boycott against us. There's a coloured boy looking exactly like 
a picket who has been hanging about the gate, and I heard a 
strange whistle like a signal before each of the new servants 
skipped." 

''I can break that up easy enough," Reggie muttered, going 
to the window. 

" No, you can't. He would have hidden on seeing a man 
come in ; and if you did get hold of him, it would only increase 
the joke for the others and make things worse, since they'd all 
combine to outwit you so they could persecute us quietly. 
Besides, there's a negro policeman on this beat who lets his own 
people do simply anything, and encourages them, and laughs at 
the white people who want protection. Our only course is to let 
this die of itself. We went through it once before, you know, when 
we told the negroes in the shanty over yonder that they could 
have all the water they wanted for themselves from our kitchen 
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faucet, but we could not have a double string of them passing 
buckets all day to do the washing of the entire neighbourhood. 
So they chased our three servants away, and we did have a time 
of it ! We went to the mountains in June, to close the house, 
since we couldn't get help ; and when we got back we took 
Irish servants, and by the time they all struck together the 
family across the way had forgotten, as negroes always do forget 
their most elaborate plans of vengeance if they can't execute 
them immediately. It was at this juncture that Aunt Luanda 
came — oh, six or seven years ago ; but I can still remember the 
impression that boycott made on me, and as I recognize the 
symptoms now, I am philosophically resigning myself to doing 
the housework for an indefinite period, since this year we can't 
do any running away on our side." 

** Let me at least believe I helped you with the fire I" Reggie 
said, in a sudden burst of remorse at having shown hardness 
when she was tired and worried. ''We'll pretend I'm drilling for 
the day when it'll be my duty to help you with everything — and 
I'm proving in advance what a privilege d|ity can be!" He 
hesitated, studying her from over the hand he leaned against his 
cheek as he rested his elbow on the mantel-piece. '* Won't — 
won't you let me have that privilege soon ? " 

'' No," she answered, almost rudely. She had never consented 
to discuss a date for their wedding ; but heretofore she had put 
the question gently by. 

" We've been engaged a long time, you know," he pursued, 
impelled not to drop this vital subject in such an unpropitious 
phase. 

'< I am sorry it has seemed long to you ; it has to me, too." 
Lilian got up impatiently fh)m her chair. She knew she was 
behaving badly and risked precipitating trouble without having 
planned a line of conduct. But her heart was adamant in 
revolt against the fate of an unhappily married woman, and 
the futility of the causes which had driven her into this 
engagement. There was no vestige of doubt in her mind ; love 
did not exist for him, had not existed, would not exist; nay, she 
hated him. 

He was watching her intolerably. She crossed to the other 
side of the room, where he could not see her without turning 
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deliberately. Perhaps she also wanted to get him beyond her 
field of inevitable observation. 

Reggie remained silent and motionless for some time after 
her envenomed reply had balked his intended advance. Stubborn- 
ness and false notions of self-respect, of self-assertion^mpelled 
him to insist, though he knew he would court grave pems. Hers 
might be a passing mood, and he nursed a grievance which had 
preyed upon him for days, to be suddenly transformed into a 
wrong. Only serious logical words could restore his calm, and 
Lilian could not speak them now ; whatever she might say would 
lack most of what he sought, and she might refuse to say any- 
thing. The smell of powder was in the air ; if he had come 
prepared to wage war on what he judged serious grounds, she 
seemed, for some reason unknown to him, disposed to recipro- 
cate. Only, she was under better control than he* It would be 
wise to postpone the attack ; for apart from her tone and bearing, 
he noted that she had twice called him <* Mr. Churchill" They 
had played together as children, and she had never thought of 
calling him by his Christian name until after their engagement, 
and he had soon and, he flattered himself, definitely, stopped 
any new habits of the kind. She had rather avoided the use of 
his name, particularly when they were alone — ^her embarrassment 
being greater than when others were present ; but he had been 
spared the " Mr. Churchill." Why had she unearthed it to-day 
and sprung it on him ere he had opened his lips ? 

However, he would not be beaten back by her caprice when 
he was frightfully in earnest. Had she been the same to him, he 
wondered, since he had suspected her entire sincerity? 

*' So your engagement has seemed long to you." He put the 
other elbow on the mantel so as to reverse his attitude and stare 
directly at her. ** I'm glad of that, because you'll agree with me 
that we might get married very soon." 

She did not answer, and he went on — 

" I'd like you to tell me if not what date, at least what period 
you would prefer." 

" I prefer none," she said. 

With a superlative amount of good-will, her words might be 
interpreted politely. He chose to accept them in this sense. 

'*Then if you have no preference, perhaps you will let me 
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decide. Shall we say a month from to-day? Vm earning 
enough to marry on now — Vm averaging forty ddlars a month, 
and I have advance orders which, added to the running 
average I can count on, make me fairly sure of getting forty-five 
dollars. There's also some talk of a salary for me with a slight 
percentage on sales ; I'd like that, as it would let us count on 
something regular. But the risks aren't big even as it is, and I 
can answer that as my wife you will be protected from want" 

Lilian threw back her head haughtily. 

'' Your kind ofier of charity would have come better before 
we had succeeded in doing something for ourselves," she said. 
" We were very near want, as you remind me " 

'* Lilian ! Don't put in my words meanings I never dreamed 
of, though I may have chosen them clumsily ! " 

**We were, as you kindly remind me, very near want," 
Lilian reiterated. "We are not saved now — but at least we 
aren't beggars. We've rented two of our best rooms, with a 
verandah, for twenty-five dollars a month; that will go very far 
with us ; and there's no reason why we shouldn't rent others." 

" Thaf s partly what brought me." 

" I don't think I understand." 

''I have spoken plainly enough," Reggie said. "But I'll 
make it plainer. I don't like the idea of unknown people 
tramping through your house as if it belonged to them. Major 
Merivale is a free and independent man who can do what he 
pleases ; but I object to your being thus exposed." 

** Criticism of any action of my Other's comes ill when 
addressed to me," Lilian rejomed. ** If s kind of you to allow 
him to behave as he chooses ; but I'm afiraid you will have to 
extend the same courtesy to me." 

''I'm beginning to think I've akeady extended it too fiu." 
Churchill's face had hardened. It must come, after this ; and 
he felt a cowardly comfort in assuring himself that she had forced 
it. " My principal reason for calling to-day was precisely to stop 
this and demand that you fix a day for our wedding." 

"I think it is your conduct needs explaining," Lilian 
said. 

*' If you don't understand, if s because you will not," 
Churchill broke out violently. " News has come to me of a 
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supposed renunciation which leaves a dangerous animal free to 
range through the world. I know a great deal about what came 
before. And I claim the right to defend you." 

'' I have never needed defence, save in the eyes of certain 
people who made ill-natured slander from harmless facts," Lilian 
said in stingbg accents. *' It was my fault if you were ever 
mixed in with them, since I first told you. Your attitude of 
utter indifference shocked me, I'll admit ; but the impression it 
left, took firm hold on me later. If you, jealous as you have 
always been, didn't take such tales seriously, I had been wrong to 
trouble about them, I said to myselL I adopted that point of 
view, and am glad of it, suice events have paid their tribute 
to your common sense and to my absurdity. I have been able 
to sift out the whole matter, and I have seen my detractors 
punished. You appear to have some grievance of your own 
against Mr. Elkins which you didn't have when he was supposed 
to have injured me. That's his affair and yours. But I owe it 
to you — and to him — to declare he never said or did a thing 
against me, and I have no grudge." 

'' This charity of yours didn't begin to-day ! " Churchill ex- 
claimed, stung to fierceness. ** When he acted so as to kindle 
your very short-lived anger, he was in negotiations with you for 
your father to go back to the Factory. You told me all sorts of 
yarns — but you took good care not to tell me that ! " 

Lilian walked up to him and faced him. 

'< What do you mean to infer?" she said. 

There was a swift revulsion in Churchill. He stared wildly, 
and ran his hand over his head, pressing it at last on the base of 
his brain as if to stop a throbbing. The action caused long, stiff, 
ungainly strands to rise up at different angles, like spears of wheat 
in a carelessly mown field. If Lilian had rebelled against the 
mop-like effect, sEe experienced disgust at this. Why did he not 
divide his hair in ringlets with ribbons and be done with it-— or 
else wear it like a self-respecting man ? 

" I mean only that I'm madly, insanely jealous^ because I love 
you!" he groaned. 

'< Then I am sincerely sony for you, Mr. Churchill," Lilian 
said with restored cahn but unalterable in her resolution. '' These 
few minutes have sufficed to show what a mistake I made in 
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promising to many yoa. At least, we are fortunate enough to 
see the truth in time." 

He writhed as in physical agony, masking his eyes with his hand 

''Lilian! Don't torture me! God wouldn't have let me 
throw at your Teet everything I have, just for you to trample on I " 

** I never did that," she rejoined more gently.. Now the act 
was accomplished, the strain had gone, and she wondered how 
she had endured it so long. "I am not heartless; only what 
moves me isn't love. If s pity." 

He quivered. 

** You might have spared me that I " 

"You might have spared me the illusion that you loved me 
genuinely while love was there," Lilian returned, with a touch of 
contempt '' If you had, you would have understood the use I 
made of the word. As it is, I needn't feel regret" 

" Don't ! leave that to me," he said. "Since you've had your 
sport with me, I reckon if s fair to ask me to go and let another 
have his chance." 

"You don't mean that." Lilian's tone was that which she 
might have used to a cross child. 

Reggie's tension broke. 

" God knows I don't I " he groaned. 

"Then don't talk nonsense," she said simply. 

" I suppose it had to come ; I felt it hanging over me : I hav^ 
for several weeks, though I tried not to believe," R^;gie said 
uncertainly. "I didn't deserve you; I hadn't done anything to 
make you love me — and I have made you suffer— thafs all that 
came of my love." His voice failed him an instant. " Will — will 
you forgive me for being unkind to-day?" 

"You have never been unkind," Lilian answered. "I was 
unfair to you in pretending I loved you when I did not" 

"No!" Reggie cried. "It's for that FU always bless you, 
because it's the one bright spot in my life! I give you the 
freedom you want; but I refuse mine from you. Throughout 
the rest of my life and yours, you shall do as you please, so £fur as 
I'm concerned ; but I'll always be near for you to command. I 
wasn't worthy of having you — ^but I'm worthy to serve you." 
Poor boy! He spoke with intense sincerity, and believed the 
words he spoke. But Lilian was wiser. 
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" Thank you, and God bless you — R^gie/' she said. " Come 
to see me soon, won't you ? " She knew that this was the sure 
means to keep him away until he had had leisure to centre his 
interests elsewhere. 

He wrung the hand she extended, and left the room without 
speaking. 

Lilian went upstairs, and, crouching on the floor, laid her 
head against her mother's knees as Mrs. Merivale sat in a 
motionless rocking-chair and henuned a handkerchief eternal 
as Penelope's loonu There was no fire in Mrs. Merivale's 
grate ; and Lilian tried not to shiver. 

The girl's abstraction roused Mrs. Merivale, who had heard 
of late the constant streams of talk, as of yore. 

*' What are you thinking about, Lilian ? " she asked. 

'' I'm thinking that God is very good," Lilian answered in an 
awed voice. 

Mrs. Merivale was silent For some months this child, who 
had been edifying for her piety, had manifested an aversion for 
churches. There was notUng in her words to denote rebellion, 
but when Sundays came Lilian had other things to do, and week 
after week the Merivale pew at Trinity Church had been empty 
save for Mrs. Merivale, whose frail health allowed her to stay for 
only a part of the long service. The fact that this was Mr. Gage's 
church signified nothing to Mrs. Merivale, unless it were an 
additional reason for not missing. She still did not suspect 
what had been said at the Gages'; and it sufficed for her now, 
that divine love had breathed its warm leavening blast once more 
into her child's heart, softening the wax that had hmdered 
comprehension. Yea, verily, God had been good to them, 
fulfilling Himself in many wajrs; and Mrs. Merivale, drilled 
to a deep religious veneration which imbued her every thought 
and act in daily life, found that her voice failed her when she 
tried to answer Lilian, so intensely was she stirred Lilian, 
perhaps, experienced this also, or else she was following her 
own thoughts, for when she spoke again, it was in the same 
awed tone though on a different theme. 

'' I have been reading poetry," she said shamefacedly. 

Mrs. Merivale could speak about that. 

'< Tennyson?" she asked, mentioning her favourite. 
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^ No. Just some little fugitive verses Eleanor Howard gave 
me. She's set them to music, and sings them delightfully. But 
I think I prefer to read them — ^though I know them so well by 
this time that I can repeat them to mysel£ I should like you to 
hear them." 

Lilian hesitated an instant, and then b^;an softly — 

" The poet sings the blushes red 
Of roses blooming in their prime, 
Or drops a tear for dear hopes dead 
On saffian rose-leaves sear with time. 

But who will sing, or drop a tear with me, 

For roses wilting, dying on the tree? 

" The poet sings the love so strong 

That fires every youthful heart. 

Or praises love for lasting long 

When Fate hath bade the lovers part 

But who will sing the love-light dying fast. 

That saw its error and strove not to last ? " 

"Too morbid for a young girl," Mrs. Merivale observed 
critically. " What does Reggie say about them ? " 

" I haven't shown them to him, but — ^but he agrees with me 
about the id^a," Lilian faltered. 

• ^The idea? I don't understand. The morbidness, you 
mean ? I can't believe that of R^gie." 

Lilian repeated slowly the last two lines : 

" But who will sing the love*light dying &st, 
That saw its error and strove not to last ? " 

" Lilian ! " exclaimed Mrs. Merivale. 

" Yes, maman. I tried once before to avoid seeing the truth 
and standing by it ; I tried to tell myself that you knew better 
than I, that since you had confidence in him I could trust him, 
that since you wanted me to love him, I must comply. But 
then — I wondered — if even a mother's love could penetrate 
another's heart where love itself— the other love — ^was con- 
cerned ; if any one but oneself could be sure of happiness in 
marriage. Sure ? Oh, thaf s a figure of speech ! I mean, take 
the best chances for happiness ! And I wondered, too, when I 
still didn't care for Reggie after marriage, as I knew I couldn't, 
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if I mightn't aimply be adding another sorrow for you, dear, 
when my only thought was to relieve you. Believe me, maman 
dearest, we should both have been miserable with Reggie as 
Mr. Lilian !" She looked up and smiled through the tears which 
had gathered in her eyes. 

Mrs. Merivale was trembling violently. 

*^ You have broken your engagement without consulting me — 
without taking thought seriously? Have you not stopped to 
weigh the consequences ? " 

'' Consequences ? " Lilian repeated as if dazed. ^* Could there 
be any ? We don't need Reggie to support us now, do we ? " 

Mrs. Merivale did not observe that Lilian had betrayed the 
results on her life of that talk they had had on the morning after 
the return from Warrenton. But she felt a singular contraction 
of Lilian's entire form, and she was dismayed. 

"Listen, maman," Lilian resumed after a moment ''I 
didn't love Reggie, and I couldn't sell myself. If it had been 
a question of getting bread for you and care for papa, then I 
don't say ; it might have been my duty to marry Reggie, though 
I'm not sure even in those circumstances. But when it's merely 
a question of avoiding possible annoyance, I don't see how you 
can urge me." Lilian drew away from her mother's knees. ** I 
had made up my mind to break with Reggie because it was 
wrong to deceive him or you or myself any longer. But even if 
I hadn't settled it all in advance, nothing could make me con- 
sider him again after the way he behaved a while ago. He 
showed himself so narrow, and spiteful, and unworthily jealous, 
that I could never respect him again." 

"Jealous?" said Mrs. Merivale wonderingly. "He couldn't 
have believed you interested in anybody else?" 

Lilian flushed very red. 

"He was insulting and unreasonable," she said sombrely. 
<' His words were not worth weighing or remembering." 

" Reggie would surprise me by treating lightly a subject as 
grave," Mrs. Merivale returned. " I want to know precisely 
what he said." 

"Ask him, then. I have no memory for nonsense." Lilian 
rose as she spoke and stood with hands datped behind her. 

" I prefer to ask you/' the mother said fiimly. " If you £ul 
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in the duty which commands you to keep me informed, at least 
you will not refuse to answer my questions. There are not so 
many young men of whom you have seen anything lately and 
whose names Reggie could have connected with yours. If 
necessary, I shall ask Reggie ; but in your place, I should blush 
to expose myself to the gathering of evidence, as if I had some- 
thing to hide." 

Lilian grew cold as marble. 

" Very well," she said curtly. *' Since you use against me the 
confidence I had in you when telling all I wished to tell, all that 
was either necessary or good for any of us, and since you now 
put me in the light of a criminal seeking to cover his trades ** 

" I " Mrs. Merivale protested. 

Lilian shook her head and went on : 

'* No, you wanted me to talk, and I shall. He followed the 
lead of other senseless gossips by accusing me of flirtmg with Mr. 
Blokmgton Elkins." 

Mrs. Merivale threw up her hands and sank back speechless. 

''It's been runnmg all over PaulsviUe for months," Lilian 
continued stubbornly, not heeding her mother^s emotion. ''It 
was started by those horrid Gages, whom IVe hated ever since. 
It was Mr. Gage who brought on papa's apoplectic stroke by 
telling him about it — ^and you saw for youreelf how much Mr. 
Gage's judgment is worth, by what happened with Bena." 

Mrs. Merivale spoke in a tone of righteous condemnation 
which Lilian had never before heard in the eighteen years of 
her life : — 

" I remember your own account of your meeting this man at 
Mrs. Howard's — ^whom I consider a very officious woman, and 
she would be better occupied with her husband's affairs than 
meddling in those of other families. You saw that man again 
here and interceded for him with your father, although I positively 
forbade you because I foresaw the results ; you allowed him to 
be responsible for your father's death — ^yes, it means death — 
and you did not even feel natural filial resentment against him." 
Lilian's sentence about the scene at the Gages' had sunk deep 
and fixed Bloke Elkins in Mrs. Merivale's already prejudiced 
mind as her husband's murderer. "You had a mysterious 
interview with him for which you never accounted, and after 
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which he declined to give your father the satisfaction which was 
due; after that, you behaved so that even long-suffering and 
good-natured Reggie Churchill must protest, and you break your 
engagement rather than admit you were wrong. My child, the 
simple &cts, without argument or deduction, place you in a 
position for which there could be one sole justification — that 
you believe yourself in love with this man." 

Lilian threw back her head with quivering nostrils, and then 
stopped still, transfigured. She loved Bloke Elkins? How? 
Why? Since when? Or did she love him? Her mother said 
so. She herself could not know. She had not yet learned what 
love was. Nevertheless, one face had been in her thoughts as 
she cast Reggie aside — a face which she knew ought to arouse 
her scorn. 

Too late, Mrs. Merivale perceived the mistake of crystallizing 
in Lilian's spirit vague thoughts which might otherwise have dis- 
persed themselves. Whatever might have been the position 
previously, Lilian was committed now. 

''What have you to say, Lilian?" Mrs. Merivale asked, 
alarmed. '' One word will be enough." 

** One word is either too little or too much, maman," Lilian 
answered from the door. ** I consider it too much." 



CHAPTER XIX 

HOW THE FEAST WAS SPREAD ON THE 
TABLE OP GOSSIP 

LILIAN went as far as her own room with an elaborate 
display of dignity and outraged sensibility ; yet when she 
was alone she felt raUier the need for keeping busy than for 
nursing a grievance. There were trinkets to be straightened oat 
on her dressing-table; and this being done, there was the upper- 
most drawer to be arranged in perfisct order. Then she sorted 
out the letters in her desk and answered several which she had 
neglected. She next decided it was essential to prepare herself 
for the afternoon ; while this stiff blue gown might have been 
excellent for Reggie since it stood a fiur chance of producing on 
him an effect of depression, it would never do in case anybody 
of more consequence called. Take for instance the new lodger, 
who mercifully was not due for several days, so that there would 
be leisure to unearth a servant, she hoped. He might want to 
inspect his quarters again, or else recommend rooms to a friend, 
and if the presiding genius did not look her best, she might 
frighten them away. The appropriate dress was surely that 
mauve with the morning-glory ^irt ; it would please her lather, 
too, to see her in that So she proceeded to array herself with 
elaborate care worthy of a dinner or a ball at which she expected 
to star. 

Only when she had quite finished prinking did Lilian pause, 
wondering what she might do next ; and she suddenly forgot that 
there was anything to do. Unconsciously, she had clasped her 
hands above her head and her lips had parted in a smile of 
ecstatic delight The mirror throwing back the gesture and 
the look, embarrassed her, and she flushed hotly, hiding her 
countenance in her hands; but through the delicate fingers her 
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lips still smiled fiEuntlj while her breast throbbed with a wild 
mysterious joy. What vulgar things mirrors were with their 
superficial observation of everything coming in their way, so 
that they profaned the finer sentiments exposed before them I 
She moved out of the range of reflection. 

What did she feel? She could not analyze distinctly. 
Humiliation — of that she was certain. She had been stained by 
a firightful charge brought against her. She who had claimed 
that a girl had not the right to love a man until after marrying 
him, had been accused by her own mother of loving one who did 
not care for her, the last man in the world to deserve attention. 
The idea of loving him had* not lain in her, at least so far as she 
was aware ; but it possessed strange fascination. 

- When bound in that odious engagement, how she had striven 
to change into attraction the spark of loathing kindled by the 
sight of Reggie ! Yet much as she had sought this, earnestly as 
she had striven to control her sentiments, she had merely intensified 
her dislike until her release had been fireedom from a captivity all 
the more unbearable since it was self-imposed. It had been her 
duty to love then, and she had felt a miserable prisoner. Her 
mother taxed her with loving now. Did that mean firesh chains 
forged for her ? 

No : the word which should have annihilated her, had some- 
how inspired a sense of boundless liberty. In her nature a new 
door had opened, left closed by God, and from which she had 
shrunk as from a dreadful gulf holding worse than death and 
destruction ; and being forced through it when off her guard, she 
awakened in a magic realm of resources and capacities never 
suspected previously^ while multiplying a thousandfold all that 
had been hers alr^y. Love quickened every breath, every 
vision in that realm, and its fragrance unlimited and intoxicating 
extended over the rest of the world. He no longer mattered ; 
his presence might alarm her, might shock and antagonize her 
as it had already done ; but the new light in her would endure. 

His image thus evoked roused Lilian from abstract con- 
templations. Yes, Bloke Elkins was uncouth in his ways, 
ignorant in his speech, ill-fitting in his sphere; Lilian Merivale 
could take no interest in him personally. She could see him 
still in that absurdly perfect frock-coat blundering into Mrs. 
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Howard's drawing-room — ^when Lilian had given him tea; or 
in his grotesque eternal riding-clothes when she had listened to his 
talk ; or again in that same suit, even more mipardonable since 
it was mud-bespatteredy when she had cut their acquaintance 
short. It was the sense of inappropriateness about him which 
startled and revolted Now that he wanted to be poor and 
humble again, he might be quite nice, and he would make a 
decidedly superior sort of workman who could lead his feUows 
and be singled out as a man of note — instead of sinking beneath 
his peers, or those whose peer he fancied himself, and being 
noticeable for unworthiness. The picture of this new Bloke 
appealed to Lilian, who began to tax herself with injustice to 
him when they had last met. Whatever might happen, a girl had 
no right to be rude, and when she was wrong in the bargain, she 
owed it to herself to restore the balance. Of course they would 
meet sooner or later, and she must be prepared to greet him 
gently in atonement Apologies? Oh, no! He would show 
reserve, remembering her affront, and she could not make 
advances; but she could render herself so charming that he 
would forget past offences. The thing to do was to behave as 
if no unpleasantness had occurred. That was easy enough. She 
would rehearse it, just to see. 

Lilian advanced gravely towards the mirror which she had 
shunned. Her radiant face sobered as she noticed that her hair 
was twisted awry and her dress hung badly. 

'' I must begin over again," she said. 

So after straightening her hair and putting the folds of her 
skirt in the right position, she swept away, and came majestically 
back to the mirror. 

"Why, Mr. Elkinsl Haw are you?" She leaned slighUy 
forward with head raised and hand extended, the elbow held 
high. It was a charming attitude ; perhaps a bit too provoking, 
but its artistic qualities appealed to her so strongly that she would 
not alter it. 

Then she drew herself up straight, offered two stiff fingers, and 
said in a deep bass voice : 

" « Very well, Miss Merivale. How are you t * " 

" No ! " she broke off in her own voice. " He wouldn't have 
manners enough for that, though I wish he would try and make a 
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mistake like Arthur Townsend that day and say : * How o/d are 
you?' And then I'd say as I did to Arthur, 'Just eighteen!' 
And he'd feel so small that I'd be mistress of the whole situation I 
But it's more likely he'd say only this "—(the gruflf voice once 
more) — ^** ' I've come on business.' " 

She resumed the pose she had selected for herself: — 

" On business ? " (More provokingly than ever.) " And what 
do you expect me to kaow of that? All a girl can talk about is 
the weather." 

She frowned in perplexity at her image. 

" There, I'm blocked. If he had a particle of intelligence or 
breeding, he would answer promptly : ' In that case we'll talk 
about the weather ! ' But as he hasn't got either, it's more likely 
he — ^Well, I wonder what he would say? Or why he would 
pretend he had business to come on ? Or why he would 
come at all ? Except that it would be polite of him to want 
to finish that talk widi papa, and — to give me the opportunity to 
be nice to him — ^if he knew I was sorry. But since he's Bloke 
Elkins, he'll never think of it in the wide world ; and if we meet, 
which we may though it's not sure, it will be in the street, or 
coming out of church, or something of the kind, with thousands 
of idle people staring at us ; and all we shall be able to do will 
be to bow and pass on. I suppose the bow will be that much to 
the good." 

The expression of chagrin reflected on her features caused a 
swift revulsion in her, and she laughed. '' Lilian, you idiot ! 
How dare you behave so when I'm here to see you?" But 
though her lips laughed, deep serious eyes gazed back at her. 
Did she mind, then ? She sounded that other self she beheld 
there, trying to read the truth, and trying to accept it when read. 
She could not deny that a change had been wrought in her life 
and character by that word, that hour. But what she could deny 
— and here she tossed her head with that defiance which stands 
out most conspicuously among the spiritually conquered who 
cherish the illusion of corporeal freedom — what she could and did 
deny was that Bloke Elkins had been in this more than a pretext. 
There remained the symbol of a delivering hero, holding high 
the torch of enlightment which she had instinctively followed ; 
but the man had ceased to exist 
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Lilian started guiltily as she heard the bell ring at the street 
door. She knew that it was the object of her thoaghts — ^for she 
acknowledged now that he was the object. What irony of 
fate that they should be without a servant! It was for her 
to go. 

Clinging to the banisters, she crept downstairs, halting to 
tremble at every step. Ah, it had been easy enough to practice 
before the glass, but calm had fled and pose was forgotten in 
presence of the inevitable encounter. Her heart throbbed in her 
throat until she was partly suffocated ; she wondered if she could 
live to reach the door, much less muster up strength to open it 
Would he be as gruff as the last time ? Well, it would not matter 
much, since he was to be pitied after his sacrifice. And jret, deep 
down in her heart, she was conscious that she would mind harsh- 
ness more — ^that this was why she hung back, allowing the bell to 
jangle again twice while she leaned panting against the wall. 
And then only the sound of her mother stirring above as if on 
the point of descending, lent her the impulsive energy to grasp 
the handle of the door and turn it. 
Ezekiel Gage entered. 

Reaction made Lilian stare at him almost blankly. 
*' I must speak to your father and to you," he said. There 
was a suggestion of vagueness in his manner too, as he went up 
to the Major's room. 

Lilian followed, more shaken by disappomtment than she 
would have been by the fulfilling of her fears. 

Gage stopped near the foot of the bed, lookmg at the wreck 
of what had been a magnificent specimen of manhood. l*he 
Major's hair had thinned and become white and cottony like the 
uncertain beard straggling over his once clear-cut jaw ; his cheeks 
were pinched and waxen, his eyes dull and sunken, his hands 
lean and tremulous with hard knots and bluish veins. 

" John, a fresh disgrace has come to me ; I have been poisoned 
by the feast of fat things spread out on the table of gossip.** 
As Gage paused, Major Merivale said — 
<< Your child was right to do what she did, Zeke. She has my 
support and, I'm sure, that of the entire community." 

<< Or she would have had it, but for me," Gage returned sadly. 
" I let myself be swayed too easily by idle words. I accepted 
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those charges of Lucinda's against my innocent child. I made 
that scene here which caused Lucinda to run away and sow 
broadcast a story which otherwise she would have forgotten. 
And I took too tragically a statement of Bena's that Jack went to 
play poker at the club with a Testament as card-case, and on 
obtaining from him the avowal, I broke up his life and mine 
violently, whereas reflection might have saved us both." 

"Jack?" 

''He has left my house, and was married this morning to 
Elmira Shea in a Methodist church. I stayed away, of course ; 
but Serena saw fit to attract public attention by wrapping herself 
in a crape veil and sitting weeping and cursing Biblically on a 
tombstone near the door during the ceremony. No clergyman 
can live down such scandals." 

''They don't attach to you," the Major returned. 

" I am responsible for my children, whom I believed I had 
brought up in the fear of God. Immediately after my poor 
Bena's afiidr, I tendered my resignation as rector of Trinity 
Church. All the congregation stood by me and refused to let 
me leave — even those who had threatened to abandon me 
t>ecanse they charged me with spiritualistic tendencies. I 
confess that softened my heart" 

" They did the least of things, Zeke. Paulsville wouldn't 
abandon a Gage." 

Unwittmgly Merivale had touched the sensitive spot Gage 
winced. 

" Yes, I know ; that's it I'm a Gage. I've often suspected 
I was nothing more. The only difference is that there's no 
doubt left now, for myself or for other people. I was wrong 
to weaken in my resolution, however much touched I was by 
their fidelity. What little usefidness I may have had, is gone. 
I can only be a drag on the community henceforth. But there 
is one bit of harm I have done, which it may be my privilege 
to attenuate, though it cannot be undone. John, I once told 
you some gossip I had heard current, and with which I judged it 
my duty to acquaint you." 

" I don't grasp your meaning. Lilian, leave the room." 

Major Merivale had become very agitated. So he re- 
membmd and understood — a question which it had been 
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impossible to solve during his long illness. How much easier 
would life have been if he had furnished sooner a key to his 
mental condition ! 

** Noy I want Lilian to stay/'^ Gage answered. ^ I poisoned 
her too with the feast of fat things spread out before those who 
ignore the law of the tongue. But before I say more, I have a 
query to make. Would you mind telling me why you parted 
from Alfred Elkins?" 

'< I wish Lilian to retire," Major Merivale said sharply. 

'' Unless she wishes it, you would be unfair to her in requiring 
it,'' Gage returned. *' She heard the beginning and suffered its 
consequences. In common justice she should remain now. 
But you must answer my question." 

" I thought I'd explained to you at your house that day I — I 
fell ill." The Major's voice was uncertain. " Fd gone there for 
that ; but my— accident may have come before I got to it We 
quarrelled over the condition of the South, and my dignity would 
not permit me to accept the affronts put on my race. When I 
had resigned and, feeling a free man, spoke out my frank mind 
to him in return for his, he generously, as I thought, begged me 
to reconsider and remain. I said I could not ; but we parted 
friends. And as you know, when I had quieted and he sent his 
adopted son to me, I thought I could afford to accept I owe 
you profound gratitude for having opened my eyes." 

Lilian, mute witness again as she had been to the first tragic 
interview, grasped the back of a chair for support Nerves and 
muscles seemed torn from her body, and she felt herself sinking. 
She was about to know positively, outside of speculation or 
argument, whether Bloke Elkins had maligned her. 

''Yes," Ezekiel Gage resumed. ''It comes back to me now, 
that you said as much — or started to say it. Engrossed in what 
I considered I had to say, perhaps I failed to weigh your words 
sufficiently. This thought occurred to me when I received a 
caller yesterday and my attention was brought to certain contra- 
dictions I had failed to notice in the story I had accepted on 
faith. My own sorrows coming from too much credulity, helped 
to unseal my eyes, I suppose. My visitor was Bloke Elkins, and 
after talking with him I promised to do what I had refused, to 
begin with. I bring a letter firom him." 
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Major Merivale's agitation increased 

"I haven't my glasses; read it," he said "But mind you, 
don't try to spare me ; read it as it is, for I shall see it myself 
afterwards." 

Gage unfolded the paper. 

"Dear Major Merivale, 

" I'm taking a big liberty in writing to you, but I can't see 
anything else to do, and I hope you'll excuse me. I've heard some- 
body's been accusing me of speaidng badly of Miss Merivale. They 
made out I'd tried to make her marry me, and Mr. Elkins had backed 
it up, and we'd started stories running to get things our own way. I 
reckon you must have heard all this ; because I know Miss Merivale 
has, and that's what makes me feel worst. 

** The scoundrel who started that lie has crawfished away, so I 
can't find out who he is and get at him, and I was left to be the last to 
know, and now I've got to fight in the dark. It's from Mr. Reginald 
Churchill I learned about it; he wanted an apology because he's 
engaged to Miss Merivale. But I rammed down his throat that I 
didn't have the tiniest thing to do with it, and I told him it wasn't 
true, either, what he said that you and Mr. Elkins had quarrelled 
over this. It was politics, wasn't it? I can swear to that, just as 
you can. 

" Anyhow, it's funny to pretend my father and I wanted to compel 
a marriage when everybody knows the condition of the money coming 
to me was that I mustn't marry. That don't look much like a trap for 
Miss Merivale, does it ? More like a trap for me. 

" I asked Churchill to set this straight, and he wouldn't. So I had 
to write, though it's hard to make clear this way. If I haven't been 
plain enough for you to know what I'm driving at. Ill be glad to come 
and have a talk with you. I want you to know I never said a word or 
thought a thing against a yoimg lady I have the very greatest 
respect for. 

"Yrs., 

"Blokington Elkins." 

Major Merivale had watched Lilian during the reading. She 
had grown now pale, now scarlet, but stood firmer than when she 
had come in. 

" What do you think of that letter ? " Merivale asked Gage. 

" That he b telling the truth." 

" Yet it wouldn't be fair to exonerate a man on the strength 
of such a plea." 
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'' As fair as to condemn him on the evidence we had/' Grage 
answered. '' What he says is true — there are contradiction and 
absurdity on the face of that story, which you in your common 
sense would probably never have listened to if I, as your friend 
and pastor, had not made myself responsible for it I tell you 
that this young man b absolutely innocenty and a victim of my 
slander. You yourself admit that politics caused you to break 
with Mr. Elkins, and yet one of the two sole grounds for the 
gossip was the statement that you had considered yourself 
insulted by the demand for Lilian*s hand. The other ground 
is the reason Mr. Elkins may have had for making such a wilL" 

'' No 1 " Major Merivale burst out. " I know how and why 
that will was made. No connection can be established there." 

"Then you must admit " 

'' Peculiar circumstances have fitted in with the story you 
told me, Ezekiel, though the ground facts as you now state them 
are erroneous," Merivale interrupted. He grew very severe : 
" There is, for instance, the way I was prevented firom seeing 
Bloke when he himself could have explained in reply to my 
questions, and certainly made an effort to reach me. I was an 
invalid at the mercy of others who abused their authority. The 
very fact that Bloke Elkins, coming in compliance with a 
command from me, was turned away from my house without my 
being even warned he was her e " 

" I bear also an apology for Lilian," Gage intervened, " of 
which you remind me. Elkins says he left very rudely in a fit of 
anger, refusing to bring up his message to you." 

" Refusing?" the Major echoed, glancing towards Lilian. 

In his voice and his look were the frankness and confidence 
for which Lilian had vainly waited in order to gain the courage 
to speak, during these months when his hostility had driven her 
into reserve. She hesitated now, her eyes on Mr. Gage. Yet 
she must not lose this opportunity, and perhaps it would be 
easier in the presence of a third person imposing calm on them 
both. 

" I was very resentful of the silly stories started about him," 
Lilian said, " and I treated him contemptuously. I suppose he 
didn't understand what made me behave so, for he flared up 
suddenly and said I might carry his message that you could 
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return to the Factory if you wanted to, and he stamped away so 
rudely that I was wounded and terrified." 

''And you could not acquaint me fully with what had 
passed?" 

Lilian hung her head. 
'* I was afiraid," she faltered. 

'' Afraid of me ? " the Major said in pained surprise. From 
his expression, it appeared that such a possibility had never 
occurred to him ; that either he had not suspected the degree of 
his irascibility or else he had not reflected that it might have an 
effect He had thought to live on with a violent temper as he 
had when guided by gentleness and consideration ; only he had 
not taken others into account, and so had doubtless been shocked 
by their modified behaviour towards him. '' I may have made 
a sick man's grievance out of this, Lilian," he resumed contritely, 
''but your conduct seemed to require explanation while your 
attitude gave me so little hope of satisfaction that I preferred 
not to force confidences which I believed would be incomplete 
if not inaccurate. I stood on my guard and watched for possible 
clues, while striving to see Bloke Elkins and finding you ever 
standing in the way." 

" If you had let me guess that the unhappy accident of 
his going was the core of your resentment against me, I could 

have eased your mind as to that, at least For the rest " 

Tears were in Lilian's eyes, and she choked in speaking. 
Gage stirred uneasily; hb place was not here. 

" I shall leave you, John. Have you any message for young 
Elkins?" 

" That I should like to see him immediately." 
" You will have to wait some days," Gage rejoined, glad to 
have found a change of subject. " He has a mad freak in his 
head to look for a spring at Lizard Creek. He pretends Alfred 
Elkins believed there was one, and had all but located it when 
death cut him off. Bloke didn't care then; but he makes a 
point of pride now of carving a path for himself and vindicating 
his adoptive father's memory at one and the same time. He 
pretends if s the only big thing in which Alfred Elkins failed. 
That's a matter of opinion. It seems Mr. Elkins believed there 
was an underground stream from a sprbg which lost itself for a 
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space, and Bloke has invested the last scraps of his fortune 
buying the land where the spring is supposed to be. Sheer folly, 
but just like him ! " 

"The last scraps of his fortune?" Major Merivale said 
interrogatively. 

"Yes. Haven't you heard? I mightn't have believed it 
myself, if I didn't hold it from him — and time was wheh I 
wouldn't have believed it then. He's renounced the entire 
Elkins estate because the restriction in the will bothered hun. 
It seems Alfred Elkms tried to tear from him a death-bed 
promise not to marry anyhow, but the old man died before Bloke 
answered. How like Alfred Elkins to be tyrannical down to the 
very brink of the grave 1 But whatever you may say, he had a 
sharp mind to guess Bloke might break loose in spite of the 
embargo laid on him ! Well, Colonel Sumner woulchi't let the 
young cub give up everything — explained it would be more 
regular to keep a few thousand dollars, since he isn't ready to 
marry yet, and that would close all loop-holes for reconsidering. 
I suppose it means Sumner is feathering his nest as usual. And 
that money is what the idiot is going to sink in marsh land I I 
did my best to dissuade him, but he's hard-headed. He said 
he'd tried and failed at everything, and it was this chance or 
none — and besides, he'd abready paid down the money. If s odd, 
isn't it, that father and son should both come to grief over Lizard 
Creek? However, that's neither here nor there. I am glad, 
John, that your spirit of justice has predominated, as it always 
does, and so you may help to diminish the harm I'm responsible 
for." He had slightly regained courage while talking, but 
his spirits drooped once more. " I don't ask you to forgive 
me — I deserve heavy expiation. It is for me to thank you 
deeply and sincerely because you accepted this mission of 
peace." 

"You did your duty by me like the loyal friend you have 
always been, Zeke, in warning me of trouble which I didn't 
suspect. If it hadn't come then, I should have heard later. I 
shall see Bloke Elkins, as I wished to do; the only difference will 
be that I am unprejudiced and ready to listen now, thanks 
to you." 

After accompanying Mr. Gage downstairs, Lilian returned to 
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her father's room and sat by his bed, resting her cheek against 
his pillow. 

''If you have any question to ask, I'll answer," she said 
softly. 

" No," the Major answered, " I have none." He thought 
for some moments, and added: ''I wonder what could have 
prompted Reggie to behave as he did? Jealousy, I suppose; 
he may have feared to see you sympathize with Bloke Elkins over 
a wrong done to him — and to you. So Reggie may imagine 
reasons to believe Bloke wrong though you were not" 

" Whatever else I may think of Reggie Churchill, I shouldn't 
have believed him a moral coward," Lilian said scornfully. '' And 
I should have hoped he'd have more confidence in me than 
to dread any rival while my promise was given — ^particularly such 
an absurd rival, who has never thought of me any more than 
I — I — I — of him." She bit :her lips with vexation for having 
tripped over the words. 

" Reggie isn't figuring in your red-letter list to-day," Major 
Merivale twitted her. 

'' Papa " — an eager light glowed in Lilian's eyes. Obeying 
her mother's injunctions, she had not told her fisither of the 
broken engagement; but she saw the opportunity to create 
an opening which might prove favourable — ''papa, I've some- 
times had a notion you weren't quite satisfied about my 
engagement." 

"I may have mistrusted your sentiments and his ability; 
but a girl ought to have the privilege of deciding that one 
question for herself, provided there's nothing against the 
man's character which she may ignore; and Reggie is above 
reproacL" 

" So you did have doubts ! Well, so did I. And now perhaps 
you won't mind too much when I tell you I've kept a surprise for 
you — ^you're to have a spinster daughter on your hands, after all 1 
It must be a frightful punishment to have me playing the bad 
penny after trying every other form of badness I could devise 1 
But I've jilted Reggie, the only man who ever wanted to marry 
me— or the only one I believed when he said it. I don't love 
him, papa; I didn't when I accepted him. It was sheer stupidity 
on my part one evening when I had an attack of blues, and then 
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it's so hard to change what you've done, that I let the engage- 
ment run on though I knew I wouldn't marry him ; and so it was 
only a matter of postponing and postponing. He was considerate 
enough not to insist much as to setting a date, or the engage- 
ment wouldn't have lasted as long as it has ; but even if I'd let 
myself drift imtil the day of the wedding, I should have broken 
with him then. Luckily, he and I were both rather nervous 
this morning, and I simply couldn't stand it any more, and I 
told him sa He took it very generously, in the end. And 
so it's over, and I'm free and happy. Maman is so frightfully 
angry with me that she hasn't spoken to me since — that's why 
she wont come in when I'm here." 

Major Merivale was evidently not inclined to speak. He lay 
staring before him so steadily and so abstracte<Uy that Lilian 
wondered if he had heard. 

'' I am responsible for the clause in that will which reduced 
Bloke Elkins to poverty rather than accept it," he said finally, 
with the resolved accent of words every one of which has been 
weighed and repeated inwardly. " Such a measure didn't occur 
to me, and I was shocked when I heard of it; but in that last 
talk with Alfred Elkins I evt)ked the vision of innocent young 
Paulsville girls laid by their mothers at the mercy of that young 
brute, that unqualified ruffian, simply because he had money. Mr. 
Elkins was more startled by my suggestion than I had anticipated, 
and said he would see that Bloke should never do harm ; but I 
didn't suspect the method of prevention until too late to be able 
to protest as the one responsible. If the will had been accepted 
by him, I should have no regrets ; on the contrary, I should have 
felt that I had done him and Padsville a service, though perhaps 
in a cruel way. But his present renunciation, leaving him free, 
adds the halo of martyrdom which risks appealing to sentimen- 
tality more than riches could have done. 

"I told you I had no question to ask, Lilian, and I have none; 
but I have something to ask. I want a promise from you; and 
though my part may be difficult, yours will be easy. I fed to-day 
that I'm nearer my end than any of us think, and I leave you 
without protection against others, and particularly against yourself. 
You have a sad way, little girl, of saying wild things and then 
holding yourself pledged to them, or else yon bow under absurd 
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accusations which you accept as crosses. False sentiment or 
unfair criticism must never give you the illusion of an interest 
which could never really exist I may be exaggerated in my 
notions-— or you may think me so ; but a few minutes of reflection 
have brought before me a vision which one thing alone can dispel 
I shall be less exacting than Alfred Elkins was on his death-bed ; 
he proscribed marriage, I debar only one ignoble object But 
whereas he postponed until the critical juncture, and life &iled 
him, I profit by what is left in me of strength. You must pledge 
me your most sacred word, my child, that whatever may happen, 
you will not marry Bloke Elkins. *' 

She looked candidly into his eyes. 

'' I promise, fjEtther," she said. 

Her ease and sincerity reassured him : she had not winced 
under the slightest pang. The strain of the scene had been heavy 
upon him; and he had had difficulty in fighting off the drowsiness 
which was creeping on. A sense of relief and gratitude which he 
had not experienced since his illness or indeed for some time 
before, trials spiritual having come for him ere trials physical 
began, soothed him as he glided off to sleep. 

Lilian sat watching his chest as it rose and fell She tried to 
deceive herself that he was awake. For if she knew herself alone, 
she must think; and this she dreaded, she knew not why. But 
instead, she put her head in her hands and sobbed — she knew 
not why. 



CHAPTER XX 

HOW BLOKE FELT THE LUST OF INTOXICATING 

SWEETS 

A BEASTLY country, all holes and roots and slippery 
ground. A place to breed conger-eels and spiders. Or 
pneumonia. Bloke turned up the low collar of his coat, shivering 
as he thrust his blue hands into his pockets. He wore the 
working-suit to which he had looked forward as marking the first 
step in his new life. He would have done better to buy an 
overcoat This stuff had appeared solid and comfortable enough 
when he had seen it in the shop ; but it felt flimsy against the 
sharp wind, and chafed from its stiffness and coarseness. Had 
he been taken in, or were labourers always as ill-provided as this? 
He had been a fool, anyway, to leave all he had in Warrenton, 
selling his wardrobe for a few dollars to waiters at the hotel. He 
might as well have been generous and given it, while he was 
about it. Yet a man in his senses would have clung to his 
personal effects, at least There was his watch, too. Why in 
thunder had he been in such a huny to get rid of it? In the 
city he might not have minded, or not too much, since there 
were always clocks one could look at ; but how was a fellow to 
manage in the country? There was even a way to find the 
points of the compass by turning either the hour or the minute 
hand to the sun, and dividing the difference between the other 
hand, whichever it was, and noon, he believed, or else six, to find 
the north. The imprecision in his mind did not detract from the 
interest of the system ; it would have been fun to test, whether or 
not he were sure of results. Though it would matter little if he 
did take east for west or noon for midnight in this swamp. 

For it was a swamp and nothing more, this tract of land he 
had bought on the chance of discovering a spring. One might 
as well look for brooks in the deep sea. He had spent the day 

a68 
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tramping across it in all directions, and trespassing on neigh- 
bouring swamps, too, without unearthing any indication beyond 
dirty water and mushy land and rank vegetation. No spring 
existed ; his father had been wrong ; and he was a fool. The 
humiliation of failure penetrated him, and he bowed his head and 
stumbled on. 

He had left Colonel Sumner with twenty thousand dollars in 
his pocket. Astutely, he had declined to draw from his own 
account money which might be reclaimed later, and he had 
refused also to accept a cheque in exchange for a receipt. He 
had waited until the cash could be sent for, and had then shown 
prudence in thinking at once of taking the money to a bank for 
security, and common sense in selecting one at which he was 
unknown. But first, he would dress discreetly, in accord with 
his new position. Having fitted a satisfactory adjective to each 
of these ideas and actions, he walked serendy off, confident in 
his mastery over the situation. 

So far as clothes went. Colonel Sumner turned out partly 
correct in his appreciation. Bloke was induced to pay for them 
in addition to yielding up his own suit. But perceiving that the 
money he gave was sufficient to pay for any outfit, he offered five 
dollars extra to the little Jew dealer for the privilege of keepmg 
his own things, which he finally ransomed back for ten dollars. 
He went out clad in his new raiment, which was not like the lilies 
of the field, and carrying his bundle under one arm. When he 
reached the bank, and wanted to verify on the steps and make 
sure that he had his fortune — wherein he again revealed astonish- 
ing foresight — ^he established the interesting fact that he had 
driven a good bargain in keeping his former effects for ten dollars, 
having used his loose change to make the purchase and so 
having forgotten the roll of twenty thousand dollars in the coat 
pocket from which he now extracted it, undoing the parcel on 
the steps of the bank and producing his wealth, to the un- 
speakable astonishment of people going up and down. He 
acknowledged to himself that he had come near slipping up, but 
it had ended well, and so luck was on his side, and his plans 
being perfect, he would go ahead. 

In the bank, however, a surprise awaited him. The name he 
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gave was greeted with a sceptical smile by a superior-looking 
under-clerk. (Why do American clerks and office-boys always 
feel so superior, while producing the opposite impression on th<»e 
who deal with them? Perhaps because they aspire to become 
magnates, and know that pretension is unpardonable in persons 
of real consequence, and so they profit by their period of 
insignificance.) The said under-derk consulted another, who 
referred to the cashier, who demanded some form of identifica- 
tion from the individual calling himself Blokington Elkins, and 
bearing to the same a suspicious resemblance on which it 
would be entirely too easy to presume were not warning 
given by the clumsily-wrapped parcel he carried, and diat 
coarse ill-fittiog suit he wore. 

Bloke cursed them for fools, and went away. He would not 
appeal to any one he had known, and as yet he had no new 
i^Uiations. He had expected rebuffs, of course, as a labourer — 
but to receive them while a sort of capitalist still, was too much* 
He went to another bank, meeting with the same fate as at the 
first Disgusted, he resigned himself to going to the bank he 
had always dealt with. Only at the door did he pause^ startled. 
He had an account there of some forty or fifty thousand dollars, 
proceeds of stock he had sold to have ready cash and which he 
had not had time to run through. This would melt in with that, 
and when the Sheas claimed their own, his present capital would 
fade away too. No, not that bank. Then he remembered that 
at the others he had not shown his money — ^had only stated who 
he was, and said he wanted to open an account. Perhaps that 
was the trouble. But their looks of suspicion came back to him. 
If he pulled out a bundle of notes like that, they might want to 
arrest him for a thief, since they could not believe who he was 
when they were told. He ought to have kept his own clothes on 
until he got this over, at all events. If, indeed, he needed 
working clothes, with money to invest and make a fortune out ofl 
He had acted impulsively because this suit had been part of his 
original plan. 

Well, he was not going to trundle the money about in his 
pocket until he spent or lost it He ought to invest it at once — 
he might buy a factory of some sort They ought to come rather 
cheap, just now. Not tobacco, that would be weak imitation of 
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his father; and, besides, the Colonel was right, there would be 
difficulties in his way. But there were other kinds of &ctories, 
though he was not sure which. To make something out of pea- 
nuts, — oil, he believed. And then cotton, too. Or else lumber — 
he had seen any number of saw-mills. Why, Mike could advise 
him ) 

It was near the mid-day dinner hour, and Bloke went to stand 
by the door through which an idle workman told him the others 
would pass. As Mike came out, tired and toil-stained but joking 
gaily with his fellows, Bloke caught his arm and drew him away. 

"You? Well, I swear!" Mike recovered from his amaze- 
ment at Bloke's garb, and shaking himself free, grumbled roughly, 
'< You leave me alone and go to the devil, will you ? " 
Bloke kept his good humour. 

<< IVe got to talk with you, old chap. I want you to help me. 
I'm looking for a job.'' Bloke had again forgotten the modifica- 
tion in his schemes, and was talking as he had projected to do 
before he had twenty thousand dollars in his pocket *' I've got 
to work." 

'< You^"* The scornful tone was far from the surprise the 
other had expected. 

" Yes. I've given up the fortune." 
'' Not for anybody that needs it, then," Mike returned. 
" Now, Mike ! " Bloke said reproachfully. " Is that why you've 
felt hard against me ? Were you short of anything ? If you'd 
told me you wanted money— —^ " 

" Not yours, anyhow ! " Mike snapped. " It's dirty money, 
stolen by Alfred Elkins — and then you stole it from him by being 
an infernal little sneak, and pretending you'd saved his life, and 
then plajring him to get his gold out of him ! You were a fine 
one to be a millionaire, and like a fine one you've behaved 1 " 

'' Then how did I behave in giving the whole thing up and 
letting his family have it ? " Bloke demanded vaingloriously. 

** Like the damn fool you've always been," Mike retorted on 
general principles, though he did not believe a word Bloke said 

Unable to reconcile himself to this hostility of his childhood 
companion, Bloke clung fondly to the illusion that saying the 
right thing could yet set it straight. 

'< Mike, I mayn't have done much for you^ but I didn't know 
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what you wanted ; if you and I'd been fixed alike I might have 
seen through, or else you'd have guessed how it was with me. I 
could think things out my way— how did you expect me to think 
them out your way unless you told me ? But I'd have done any- 
thing you'd asked me — ^I swear I would. And you mustn't go 
back on an old pal now. I tell you I'm looking for a job; I've 
let the whole Elkins fortune go." 

'' If you ain't lying, then you let it go on the gambling-table 1" 
Mike commented contemptuously. ''Anyways, it stayed in 
America, and didn't go to any swindling European kings that's 
always watching for money to gouge out of a dumed bumming 
Yankee millionaire who's sweated it out of the h'kes of me 1" 

" I tell you I want something to do," Bloke repeated. ** Is 
there any work for me here ? " 

" No i I may be sick and tired of you, Bloke Elkins, but for 
old times' sake I'll whisper a word to you. If you don't know 
whaf s thought of you in Paulsville, then I do, and I pass it along 
to you because it's healthy for you. There's not a foreman who'd 
have you hanging around, and not a set of men who'd let you do 
anything but hang. You used to be one of us, and if you'd 
stayed with us, we could have got along O, K. But you jumped 
the fence and sent us to the devil. You've got factories and 
concerns of your own— or had them — and your workmen are the 
worst treated in Virginia." 

** I never had a thing to do with the running of them ! I 
didn't know what was done with the men!" Bloke screamed 
angrily. 

" Then that's worse — you clean forgot we were living souls 
like you, that's all. We guessed you took us for cattle or tools 
to work for you. But, instead, you didn't think us worth counting 
with, did you ? Well, you try to jump back over the fence, and 
yoi !1 learn a thing or two. Every one of us hates you, and we'd 
take it out on your hide. And just as you'd have let us starve, 
for all you cared, while you were pitching away with both fists the 
money you hadn't any right to anyhow, so we'd do what we could 
to make you starve now — taking for granted you have lost your 
money somehow, though it ain't as you make out I don't say 
there ain't some who wouldn't have sidled up to you to make 
a soft thing out of you while you were rich; but now even 
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renegids wouldn't have a thing to get out of you, and you'd see 
what we all think!" 

The venom put in the speech fell drop by drop on the figure 
Bloke had cherished of his fiiend, and corroded it beyond 
recognition. The ruin spread to his diagram of the future^ too» 
and blurred it out of shape. He had counted only with Mike, 
sure that, though resentful against arrogant prosperity, Mike 
would not desert a needy comrade. Bloke was unaware that 
certain affronts to self-respect, like that inflicted by him on Mike 
when the latter was unchanged and generous, leave a more lasting 
stain than crimes; nor did he comprehend the mean resentful 
hatred of the unsuccessful boor against a fellow who has risen 
by what means soever. 

" Unless it's all a lie and your pocket's full o' money now," 
Mike added. '' You may have got drunk, and some cove swapped 
clothes with you — and you haven't waked up good." 

*' No, I'm awake, and it's all true, except that I was forgetting. 
I have a little money left," Bloke said, with a tinge of self- 
importance. ''Not a big pile; only a few thousands. They 
made me keep that so as to tie me up and cut myself off from 
coming back on the renunciation. I'd have liked to work and 
show the stuff that's in me; but I might invest the money 
instead. I could buy your factory, and then I'd show you how 
much I've forgotten you ! I'd make you foreman, bad as you've 
treated me — or perhaps manager, some day, when I got tired 
of running it myself. How much do you guess I'd have to pay 
for the whole shop?" 

''Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars — special cheap 
price for you ; and let me know when you move in, so's I can 
quit," Mike sneered, and rejoined the group of workmen to 
repeat what had passed, and they all pointed at Bloke and jeered. 

Smarting, miserable, Bloke hurried away. 

"I didn't know factories came so dear," he reflected — for 
he had taken seriously the rating flung out by Mike. " I wonder 
how Dad ever got his ? Perhaps they cost less, after the war. 
I'll have to find something else. As to what Mike said of 
work " 

He glanced anxiously behind him. The workmen had 
followed him with lowering eyes. Now that he stopped to 
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think of it, workmen had always lowered at him. They must 
indeed hate him, and would freeze him out of any job he might 
find after overcoming the chiefs first prejudice against him on 
account of his name and character. For since he was inex- 
perienced, he would depend upon his fellow-workmen to teach 
him in charity the tricks of the trade; and if, instead, they 
rejoiced to put him wrong, what ghost of a chance would he 
stand? Colonel Sumner's argument had left no doubt that 
tobacco was closed to him; but contact with another form of 
labour had indicated as unmistakeably that positions down to 
the humblest were debarred everywhere — not only on account 
of his reputation for worthlessness among those who would 
engage him, but also on account of his unpopularity with those 
at whose sides he must toil 

Stinging under the sense of premature failure, he determined 
to succeed here if a single chance existed, and not to use his 
money until events had closed up before him every available 
opening for a career by work. He applied successively to each 
factory and workshop in Paulsville, and afterwards to a number 
of other firms ; at each, it sufficed for him to give his name, 
and he was turned ignominiously away — ^with suspicion where 
his story did not convince, with contempt where he was 
believed. Perhaps his name had not all to do with it, and his 
unpromising appearance counted also. It was when he realized 
this, thanks to a rude remark, that he acknowledged himself 
beaten; for he had clung stubbornly to his resolve that his 
name should not be hidden. But now it was himself as well as 
his repute that stood in his way. 

He had devoted to his quest several days during which he 
had lodged and eaten at hazard, as if reduced already to his last 
dollar, with dogged resolve to exhaust the possibilities of labour 
positions and fight for them on their own plane. Only when 
these ideas were proved absurd and unreasonable, only when 
defeated so fairly that not a chance was left and he would have 
starved had not a second line of defence and attempt mercifully 
been left at his disposal in spite of himself, did Bloke think of 
the bank-notes pinned in the pocket of his coat He had fought 
the battle in the plain, and lost it, and was driven to the heights : 
if he failed here, it meant the end. 
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And unadvised, he must take the responsihility of selecting 
his ground, of planning his battle, of challenging the world. It 
was a frightful risk to place this capital, his sole chance for life 
and love, in any one venture; yet divided it could not bring 
serious returns. Mike's valuation of factories had broken up 
those projects. Then what — stocks? He would surely be 
robbed A shop ? He would be run by his clerks. Fanning ? 
That was an idea. He had heard a lot of that sort of thing 
was being started in Virgmia, and doing well. Besides, it would 
take him out of this beastly Paulsville. Only, he must be quick 
about it, else he would be bound to dip into his capital 

He was not decided as to locality, so he went to a real estate 
agent's, and ran his eye down the list of lands to be sold One 
tract, labelled as in the neighbourhood of Lizard Creek, struck 
him. He would do well to avoid that, since it had meant his 
father's one defeat; but somehow that alone allured him. He 
went in and talked to the man, who recognized him but gave no 
sign of wisdom. 

•'Certainly! An admirable opportunity for either farming 
or cattle raising ! " the agent informed Bloke. '' Not far from 
the Paul River — and plenty of moisture about In &ct, there's 
a mystery with this land. You've heard of Mr. Alfred Elkins, of 
course — the regenerator of Paulsville. Well, he believed there 
was somewhere in this land the spring that feeds Lizard Creek. 
Mr. Elkins got up that water company simply because he was so 
sure a spring existed there; and then he died before he could 
buy it, though he had located it. I got a letter from him just a 
day or two before his death." 

The man, with eyes twinkling in spite of himself, began to 
search through boxes and papers. Bloke .was collecting his 
thoughts. Mr. Elkins had given up discussing business questions 
with him, and what had been said had passed unnoticed for the 
most part. But he recalled fugitive sentences on this score. Yes, 
his father had believed in a spring lying hidden and waiting for 
somebody clever enough to discover it. Here was his chance I 
His hands^trembled with eagerness as the agent held out to him 
a brief note inquiring as to the price of the land. 

" But— it isn't Mr. Elkins's writing I" Bloke exclaimed. 

" Ah 1 You know his writing? Are you from Paulsville — or 
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did you correspond with him ? " the man asked innocently. *' No, 
of course if s not his writing, nor his name ; you don't think a 
capitalist like Alfred Elkins ever makes inquiries in his own name, 
do you ? Perhaps when you said writing you meant the signature 
wasn't his ? " Bloke flushed for having blundered, and the other 
went on with more assurance : '' Only his sad and untimely end 
prevented Mr. Elkins from concluding the deaL" 

"Then why didn't — ^his heirs? Or the water company? Or 
you ? " Bloke asked suspiciously. 

" His heir — for there was only one — had other things to attend 
to, people said ; he took no interest in his father's work, and it 
was useless to apply to him. The directors of the water company 
wanted to see Alfred Elkins fail, since he was dead and the o^t 
would have been given to him ; and as for me, I'm only a real 
estate agent, without the time or the experience to try such a 
search." 

Bloke's last doubts were dispelled. He considered his fortune 
made. He had but to buy this land — discover the spring — and 
then re-sell to the company, gaining not only large sums in cash 
but credit for ability which would carry him through life. For 
him to retrieve the one blunder of Alfred Elkins ! Why, even 
Paulsville could not cavil after that I 

" Here ! " said Bloke. " I want that land. How much do 
you ask for it ? " 

The agent demurred, measuring hb man. Bloke Elkins had 
no idea of values, and would pay nearly any price for a thing he 
wanted ; only there must be a limit when even a Bloke Elkins is 
frightened off. The indirectness of the replies, however, had the 
eflect of alarming Bloke who, anguished at the possibility of losing 
his opportunity, broke out — 

" If you won't name your figure, I'll name mine — it's easy, 
because I haven't got more to spend. Will you take fifteen 
thousand dollars ? " 

The agent quickly recovered himself afler a gasp ; he had 
hesitated at asking as many hundred for this particular land, whose 
resources he had carefully investigated. 

'< You're drivmg me a bit close," he said in a grieved tone. 
"If you knew the place, you wouldn't think of ofifering me less 
than twenty thousand." 
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'' That's all I have in the world, and I must have some to live 
on ; but if you make it eighteen thousand, it's a go," Bloke said, 
congratulating himself on his prudence. 

So the sale was concluded, after Bloke had revealed his 
identity to the infinite amazement of the other. 

The sun was already sinking in what he concluded not iUogi- 
cally to be the west. He was covered with mud beyond the 
knees and exhausted by the effort of pulling away his boots from 
a suction pump at eadi step. If it had been reeds or any other 
category of self-respecting swamp vegetable in which his feet 
sank! But it was just plain meadow-grass grown longer than it 
ought to be, urged to misbehaviour by the pervading dampness. 
Meadow-grass with big sprawling blades ! Did not that show the 
idiocy of the place? 

His quest was vain ; he might as well give it up and change it 
into a hunt for a bed. Cramp's Comers, the station at which he 
had left the train to strike out afoot, was many miles away, and 
he could not make sure of the general direction. He must take 
the chances of being more or less right by turning his face where 
his back had been, and forging ahead. Which he proceeded to 
do after heaving a dbgusted siglu 

For a weary time Bloke plodded on. He had ceased to care 
about the hour or the bearings. He was tired and depressed to 
the degree of being relieved from thinking. A ray of interest 
came to him with the sensation that the ground was growing 
marshier, the water colder, the grass ranker. The lateness of 
evening did not occur to him as explanation for the chill that 
shook him. He imagined himself wandering in the heart of the 
swamp to be lost and drowned when night should close down. He 
wasover whelmed by the spirit of places. Eerie currents flitted 
through the air about his head or grazed the insecure earth he 
trod. An absurd childish terror of the unknown seized upon him. 
He who had smiled coolly into the barrel of Churchill's pistol 
and had braved serenely a score oi real perils, lost his self- 
possession before conditions to which he could reproach no 
graver fault than being beyond his ken. He was alone in the 
desert with an evil genius pursuing him. He had been decoyed 
into this suburb of hell to be slain there fax from himian rescue. 
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and all in order that no hope might be left for the prize he had 
counted on winning despite adversity. The devil had used 
Lilian herself as the decoy to lead him hither and lose him, since 
there was no other way to keep him from her. If he could 
escape now, he could fight it out later. Civilization would mean 
safety; he must rejoin his fellow-men. 

Not stopping to reflect, not wishing to dominate his impulse, 
since none was there to see and so his inner being could fulfill 
itself as it willed without the bias of vanity or prejudice or 
imitation, he broke into a run. Water splashed about him, he 
tripped in the matted roots as he raced ever fiuter, maddened 
by the roughness of the course. He would fall, unless he took 
care; but his fate would be upon him if he stopped. 

Ah ! — Lost anyway ! The treacherous marsh had banded 
with the devil, and had yielded under him. He had torn through 
the grass and was sinking in deep water. When up to the waist, 
he struck a soft slippery bottom on which he could struggle for 
footing. The start and the cold, too, sobered him. He had 
merely stumbled into a pool partly overgrown by grasses which 
he had taken for sod. He could see the surface, now, rippled by 
the wind and transparent save where he had stirred it up. He 
crept cautiously to firmer land, ashamed alike of his stupid 
accident and his insane fear, grateful that there had been witness 
to neither. 

He ran again, but to keep his blood in circulation and to 
reach the sooner the rest and shelter he needed. The worst of 
the marsh was past ; the land grew dryer until it was almost firm ; 
and presently he reached the railway line, which he followed in 
what chanced to be the right direction, until he reached Cramp's 
Corners and the dingy little hotel at which he had put up because 
it was the only one there. 

He sat on the verandah, gazing along the dreary main street 
denizened chiefly by stray pigs. Oh, this dead and alive hole 
with its broken fences, its sloppy houses, its shiftless people I 
This was the civilization to which he had appealed in his ex- 
tremity — the sole connecting link between the outside world and 
the place he had chosen for investing his fortune and creating 
a future ! He had acted irresponsibly, and, carried away by 
ignorant enthusiasm, had played and lost his whole here. He 
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could not sell the land for what he had paid, since the spring was 
not there to give it fictitious value ; and so, unless he wanted to 
eke out his existence as a pauper, fighting for bread in Paulsville, 
he must settle here whither foUy had driven him, and work as he 
could. Perhaps he might, after all, take to agriculture or sheep- 
raising, according to the nature of the land The suggestion 
filled him with momentary light, and then depressed him. 
Certainly ! he told himself with savage irony. It was as easy as 
rolling off a log — with the usual complication of getting back. 
Just discover by guess-work what the soil was made of, and then 
you would know somehow what you had to do next. But 
suppose you did not hit it off the first guess ? Or suppose there 
wasn't any earth, but only bog — ^were you to start a fish-farm? 
Not a solitary acre had ever been cut by plough or hoe, so far 
as he had been able to judge; or else it was so long ago that it 
might not have been, for any good which could result This was 
his collected effort — this the sum of his ability — this the chance 
he had for winning 1 

A group of men had gathered on the verandah and seated 
themselves in wooden chairs tilted against tlie wall as they 
chewed tobacco and gossiped. Bloke was sickened by them. 
They were dirty and ignorant Had he indeed wanted to be like 
them ? Lord, he could not even tolerate their company 1 No ; 
he had lost his fitness and could not carve out his career, even 
though helped by money. He had proved his incompetence by 
bragging before one of these men in the bar that morning, about 
what he was going to do. 

" Wall, stranger, d* you find your spring ? " 

The voice made Bloke jump. So that was why they were 
there — to spy upon him, and question him about his defeat It 
would have to come some time. 

" No, I didn't," Bloke returned in a surly tone. " I'm gomg 
back to Paulsville now, to get rid of the land for what it will 
bring." 

" I knows a feller wof s ready to give a roun' hundred fer it," 
another man said. ** But I heem the agent was a-holdin' out fer 
two hundred an' fifty, which he won't git in these parts." 

Bloke leaped to his feet in a convulsion of despair and strode 
away, wandering among country roads until late into the night, 
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when, too weary to think of his neg^cted sapptx^ he crept ap to 
his musty room. 

He lay awake hour after hour, tossing between the sheets as 
he revolved events in his whirling brain. The world conspired 
to increase his distress. The men where drinking and brawling 
below; a light in the hall shone straight into his eyes through a 
crack in the door; he was desperately hnngryy and half-frozen 
too, and ill at ease on this hard mattress. Yet another sensation 
surpassed all these, surpassed his experience, bearing him to 
realms unfahomed. It was the loneliness which space itself is 
scarce ungamished enough to feel — the loneliness which one star 
cannot know blinking at another, millions of mQes away — that 
perhaps only our universe of stars can endure when its to us 
limitless mass dwindles down to a point from some other universe 
to us unexisting. 

Alone ? Would to God that he were 1 She was there, widiin 
his reach— and she could not be his. In a frenxy, he cast himself 
prone upon the floor, trying to dig his nails into the bare boards. 
He could not tolerate life away from her. Oh, to have her near 
him — to see the look in her eyes — ^the movement of her hands — 
the sweep of her dress 1 To hear the cadence of her voice — the 
peal of her laughter — the fidl of her step I And yet, to see — to 
hear — ^and to know her promised to another whom she could not 
love but whom she must marry since he, bom to be her true 
adorer, had failed unworthily ! Mad jealousy against man and 
thing devoured him. He hated the carpet on which she trod, 
the chair in which she rested, the book that she held. Why 
should these brute articles be privileged while he was debarred ? 

Some day he would cross her in the street — ^he in his degrada- 
tion of poverty, while she was radiant with happiness and pros- 
perity. Her gaze would brush carelessly over Um, and a ray of 
recognition would come, followed by contempt. Then his mad- 
ness would rush upon him and master him j he would bite his 
lips until they turned livid, as he stood rooted to the spot, 
watching her as she vanished, and thinking — thinking 

Thinking that he cursed her, cursed fate, cursed the world, 
cursed himself! Yes, cursed the benefactor who had exalted 
him and prepared this end in ruin. Remorse stung him, but he 
could not change his heart. That one last sparic of gratitude 
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might have lingered to save him from complete unworthiness, but 
it had gone like whatever else in him had been estimable. 

It was written that this place should bring double disaster to 
the name of Elkins. To the father first, covering him with 
reproach and ridicule, transforming his very bounties into objects 
for mockery after death, because he had failed signally in this last 
great undertaking and so could be accused of sacrificing the 
health of Paulsville to his greed for gold. Next, the son, tied in 
the groove of failure, who had pinned faith on this fated adven- 
ture, and who understood its folly only when the rough contact 
of collapse came, and he saw the shadowy walls of his unbuilt 
palace fade round him in crumbling firagments, leaving him 
desolate. Thus ended the father and the son — with the difference 
that Alfired EUkins had merited fame and had been meted out 
injustice, whereas Bloke Elkins deserved defeat, and must not 
complain. All that remained for him was to die and go before 
God's throne to ask why he had ever been bom. 

Death? Why not? 

It had to come. He had nothing to live for. And it was easy 
to die. The thought fascinated him. He swayed over its abyss 
with the same sentiment that had prompted him in the past to 
leap from a mountain-side because distance called to him below, 
or to fall under the wheels of an express train because they 
ground and roared by, or to turn a revolver against himself 
merely because he held it and the twitching of a finger would 
suffice to alter eternity. Death beckoned with an irresistible 
finger whenever one stared at it through the veil of immediate 
danger. It was noble and beautifiil then — and sometimes sweet 
too, as now. 

Bloke got up, half decided to seek the shortest means for exit 
from life. There were several from which to choose. Since he 
had taken to reading newspapers, his tastes had run to descrip- 
tions of crimes and suicides related with such voluptuousness of 
morbid details as to become lessons for the curious to learn how 
to do it : — another evidence of the beneficent influence exercised 
by the alleged modem civilizer, the press. 

But a strange thought filtered in among Bloke's speculations. 
Why was it that people who had got to the actual point of 
attempting suicide, who had come in touch with self-invited 
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death, and who were saved by a miracle, never renewed the 
attempt, save in rare instances where insanity was apparent? 
For he had noted that, when the question had held only abstract 
interest yet attracted him as the mihealthy influence usually will 
if given sufficient opportunity. People who thought they had 
nearly drowned, who believed they had grazed destruction, might 
talk wisely about experiencing nothing abnormal ; but who could 
say how near death they had approached as compared with the 
man who had carefully laid his plan and could not escape from 
the self-imposed trap after the trigger had been pulled, or the 
poison drunk, or the rope stretched taut? He remembered one 
poor devil in Paulsville who, abandoned by his wife, thrown out 
of emplo]rment, betrayed by friends, had considered life too 
arduous a burden, and had hurled himself under the wheels of a 
dray. He had succeeded only in having both legs crushed ofl^ 
after which, under conditions rendering life truly unbearable, he 
had been content to sit on his stumps by the street side, receiving 
alms from passers. Why? Was there a stage where life and 
death actually touched and fought for supremacy ; and when life 
predominated and drove death back, the body, scene of the 
struggle, became too wise to disturb again the written order (tf 
things? Was there, for a fraction of an instant, some moral 
agony more horrible than centuries of physical pain ? 

This was cowardice ! The thought stirred him to action. 
He must not shrink bade. And yet — was he not shrinking from 
life ? Had he not admitted to himself that he lacked the courage 
to live, ere calling for that to die ? He rose and stood near the 
window, his forehead against a cool pane. His head cleared 
gradually; and exhausted by his long tramp, by the protracted 
strain of these late days, by the grief of having failed completely 
and irretrievably, he flung himself on the bed, foi;getful of his 
broodings and indifferent to his fate. 

Incoherent visions came to him. He did not know if he 
were sleeping or waking. 

Lilian stood smiling against a portibre. He stooped to kiss 
the hem of her dress, when she moved swiftly : his lips touched 
Churchiirs shoe. 

The image vanished, and another came. He was kneeling by 
Major Merivale's couch, asking for Lilian's hand. The Major 
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laughed and pointed to a bier on which ky Lilian's inanimate 
form. 

That passed, and he was stumbling over the marsh, hurrying 
to reach Paulsville before the weddmg and stop it by shooting 
Churchill on the steps of the altar, if necessary. Then he slipped, 
and felt himself falling. He was in a stream of fresh water, 
flowing on, ever on, and carrjring him with it He fought against 
it, but was powerless in the clutch of the current. The stream 
broadened. An expanse of water lay before him. It was Lizard 
Creek, in which he must drown like his father — for Alfred Elkins 
had perished there. He fought harder — ^harder — ^harder — ^until 
with a wild cry he roused himself. 

No ! he was at the little hotel, with his fortune spent, his career 
ended ; Lilian was not dead ; he had not kissed Churchill's shoe ; 
and he had been in no danger at the spring. 

The spring ? 

He sat up, wide awake in an instant, repeating the word. It 
had not occurred to him until then. Yet that pool he had 
blundered into had a rippled surface. And the rest of the marsh 
was stagnant. Or was it ? Had he not observed here and there, 
without attaching any significance to it, that the water flowed 
with almost imperceptible gentleness in one same direction which 
he attributed to ripples from the wind ? The breeze had, on the 
contrary, been light and inconstant 

What if it were a spring ? 

He leaped up in a fever of excitement, repeating the question 
aloud. If it were a spring supplying Lizard Creek, his father's 
name was saved, together with his own happiness. The land 
became firmer and finally altogether dry on nearing the so-called 
creek ; but what if the rivulet burrowed underground for a space 
— was choked in a narrow channel to reach the outlet — and so 
overflowed and caused the marsh? Alfred Elkins had thrown 
out this suggestion in retort to an adverse argument in his house, 
Bloke remembered 

Bloke would go with the break of day to investigate, and then 
take the first train for Paulsville to seize the water company and 
hold it for ransom, and to claim Lilian as his prize. How much 
could he wring from the company ? Thirty thousand dollars, at 
least— perhaps forty. ExulUtion swelled his chest He was a 
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made man! And the way he had accomplished this showed 
what he was capable oil M, if he still had the Elkins fortune, 
he could do something with it now ! It might have meant 
nothing to him before, when it was only money to play with ; but 
he had tasted the intoxicating sweets of investing capital and 
seeing it double — at least in imagination. 

A sense of sickening desolation crept over him for what he 
had lost without appreciating its value. For the first time he felt 
the lust of gold for gold's sake. Yet without Lilian, he would 
not have reached this stage, and though he had lost the means to 
accomplish his wild new-bom ambitions, he had at least hewn 
the footing on which he could rise to win her. 

He tried to centre his thoughts on her, but they wandered as 
he sat near the window, waiting for dawn. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW A SMILE WAS THE BEGINNING AND THE 

END 

WHY had that lamp been left burning ? It was broad day- 
light And not only burning, but burning madly — a 
tall lamp in the Merivales' drawing-room, with a flicker of flame 
streaming beyond the chimney. Its sight filled Bloke with appre- 
hension, and he halted on the uppermost step of the verandah, 
listening acutely for any sound of life from the silent house 
guarded by this grim sentinel of fire. The door lay open by 
barely an inch, as if the blast of destruction had forced a passage 
and gone its ravaging way; and the silence hung round more 
oppressive minute by minute as fresh conjectures of ill came to 
him and chilled him. His hand on the bell, he waited, asking 
himself if he dared risk silence closing down again were no 
response vouchsafed. 

What was that ? He strained his ears to hear. Then it came 
again — ^worse than stillness. Through the door, from the direction 
of the lamp, had come the sound of sobbing — of Lilian sobbing. 
He had not heard her sob before — thank God, no I But he knew 
intuitively. He had rushed to bring glad tidings, to offer new 
perspectives — and she mourned in there, not suspecting that he 
was near. An entrance had providentially been lefl so that he 
might approach and console her. He ran in, but stopped again 
on the threshold of the drawing-room, with genuine cause for 
dismay. 

In an arm-chair by the mantel sat Lilian in a flowing robe of 
black. Her golden hair had partly fallen, and lay in heavy 
masses about her shoulders ; her eyes were wide and rigid, with 
tear-drops trembling on the lashes ; her hands were clasped in 
prayer and her face was raised heavenwards. 
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Bloke tried to reach her, but something was wrong with the 
carpet — ^it clung to his shoes. Unless the trouble was with his 
feet, which obeyed him oddly. He had forgotten how to walk, 
as he had how to think. Was it death? Yet he had gone 
through this already. Where had he felt the awful helplessness 
of body fettering his desperate spirit? Ah, he knew! He was 
dreaming. He had passed through it as a boy : when the witches 
or puates or burglars were on his track, and he had tried to run, 
and his legs were lead ; had tried to scream, and his voice was a 
thread ; had tried to fight, and his arms were reeds. That was it: 
a frightful dream. He would awake and find Lilian before him, 
instead of this incarnation of woe. 

But in his dream he had crept on inch by inch until he had 
reached her; and falling on his knees, oblivious of her sorrow 
and his fear which an instant previously had pervaded him, aware 
only that he was near her, he clutched the edge of her skirt to 
make sure it was she. 

" What is it? " he cried out. And as she turned on him her 
streaming eyes, as she let her hands fall in her lap but seemed 
not to understand what he said or did, he continued passionately 
** I've got to speak — I came for that, though I didn't know how I 
was going to begin, and I told myself I mustn't try unless you 
gave me the chance. Perhaps I oughtn't to say what I'm going 
to say — shut me up if you must, but I hope you'll listen first" 

Afler a minute during which he breathed hard, struggling 
with his emotion, he went on in a hushed voice — 

''You looked back at me from a doorway, once. You just 
took hold of me then, and you've never let go since. You were 
written all over the world, the sky, everywhere I looked. When 
people were talking I tried to find your voice ; when they moved 
I tried to find you too. I oughtn't to have seen you again after 
Mrs. Howard's. I knew you weren't for me; I knew I'd get 
interested more and more in you, while you couldn't care the 
least bit for me, and it would be awful when I was driven away 
from you later, as I was bound to be. A Bloke Elkins couldn't 
come near Lilian Merivale without a sound practical excuse each 
time. But I was a lunatic, and I came. I got a pretext in 
trying to patch up the row between Major Merivale and my 
father. That brought me all right, and would let me call again 
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if luck was with me. Well^ I was done for, after talking with 
you here ; and of course, while I might come about your father 
until the business was^settled one way or the other, I couldn't 
keep up a game like that week in and week out. But I said 
I was a lunatic, and simply trusted things to settle themselves. 

**Then came the day when you were angry with me, and 
superior. I couldn't guess why; and you told me you were 
engaged. I hadn't minded until then, because I understood you 
were worried; but I was staggered by that, so I behaved like a 
brute, though I didn't stop to think, or I hope I would have 
behaved better; I only remembered that you'd promised to 
marry somebody else, and you'd been harsh to me, too, and I 
felt cut so deep I forgot I was the one in the wrong, because 
I hadn't been careful enough with what I'd said and done. It 
was too late for change, and I tried to make myself hate you 
as the surest way to forget you. But that didn't work; I couldn't 
change myself any more than I could you. So when I heard 
about the restriction in the will, I accepted it first because since 
I couldn't have you I didn't want anybody, and second because 
it promised to be a brick wall I could hide behind and stop 
thinking about you. But you see, I wasn't ever able to as much 
as begin stopping. All the time it had only been more pretexts 
for going on thinking. If I remembered you when you'd been 
nice to me or when you hadn't, it was always you just the same, 
and so long as I coidd see and hear you in my mind, it didn't 
matter much how you stood or what you said. What mattered 
was that you were there before me — and I wouldn't ever be 
before you. 

** Then Churchill came in Warrenton to pick a quarrel with 
me, and he let out by accident what it was you had against me — 
what people had made you believe. And though I showed him 
he was wrong, he wouldn't undo the harm he'd helped to do. 
The most I could get out of him was that we were quits. Which 
wasn't much in the way of satis&ction, because it would have 
been so easy for him to explain to you, if he'd been fair. But 
he wouldn't, so I had to risk it myself. I went to see Mr. Gage 
about it, and he said he'd come here. I reckon I ought to have 
waited and asked him what had happened; but something else 
has turned up now, and I had to talk with you right away. And 
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I was afraid things might have gone wrong with him, and then I 
couldn't have come, while this way I was sure of my try. 

'* Well, though he wouldn't carry a message for me, I haven't 
any grudge against Churchill. He woke me up to the truth, and 
so we're more quits than he supposed when he said it, and the 
old score's wiped out and a new one chalked down with the best 
on my side. Because I knew I*d loved you ever smce we met at 
Mrs. Howard's, and I knew you hated me, and so there we were; 
but when he showed me you hated me on account of a good 
reason you thought you had, then I felt if I could reach you and 
swear there wasn't any reason of the kind, that Fd never talked 
against you, that my father had never tried anything against you, 
but that I'd only always loved you — then you might stop hating 
me. But I wanted to make sure of the stuff in me, too, before 
bothering you. So I threw my father's fortune away like a pack 
of cards, to get rid of the restriction and be free to do what I 
pleased — or what I could. Next I wrote to your father, explain- 
ing how I'd never done anything of all I was accused of doing, 
and I begged him to see me. Mr. Gage brought the letter, 
didn't he? He promised he would. And he was to tell me 
when I came back from Qramp's Comers." 

Beneath her grief there was an almost hallowed joy ; and 
while tears still flowed — perhaps flowed more freely — her lips 
were parted as she hung on every word. Yet she did not attempt 
to answer. He resumed — 

" I'd gone to strike out in the world and make my way. I'd 
expected to be an eternally long time before coming to any goodi 
though I knew I ran the risk of losing you* I wanted not only a 
name to ofler you, but a man. So I was ready to wait, though it 
meant you might marry Churchill Well, I've got a name and a 
man to ofler you already. Luck's been on my side with a 
vengeance. To-morrow, Bloke Elkins will be the talk of Pauls- 
ville, which isn't new in itself, but the reason will be new. 

" I've found the spring feeding Lizard Creek. If s the biggest 
thing that's happened in ten months of Sundays. That will show 
these people how much stagnant water there is, and how much 
right they had to criticize Alfred Elkins, a million times better 
than the lot of them bunched together ! And if s Bloke Elkins 
the fool who's done it ! 
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" I'm honest enough to own I stumbled on it when I wasn't 
looking any more, and I didn't have sense enough to know it was 
a spring ; but when it struck me in the night, I knew I must have 
noticed it, because so many little details came to me that I pieced 
the whole story together. Besides, you know, I'd gone there 
expressly to find the spring, and had bought the land for it when 
an agent told me my father had located it there ; so while I'd got 
a bit discouraged, I reckon I'd have turned in again and looked 
harder, and found it. Anyhow, I'd stopped hunting only a little 
while before, to make tracks for home — if I had one. So there's 
some credit for me all the same ; and though I tell you how I 
stumbled on it, I'm not ass enough to let on with other people ; 
they can blow my horn and make as much of a hero of me as 
they like — ^it won't hurt either them or me after the fun they've 
had running me down all these years. 

"After this, it's smooth sailing for me. I've got the water 
company right here in the palm of my hand, and I've written to 
them telling them so. The/ve got to buy that land to make sure 
of their supply, and to improve the channel or whatever they call 
it; and don't you think I'll sell it cheap — I bought it too dear ! 
So I've not only proved my father right against Paulsville in his 
biggest deal, but I've shown there was something besides sawdust 
in my head and have made a fortune which is as good as in my 
pocket, at one swoop and just as easy as not. 

'' Now, I owe it every bit to you, and that's what I came to 
tell you. You're the prize I've been trying for, and am bound to 
carry off in the teeth of everything. I've fought a hard battle for 
you, and I've won it, and I've got to win you. Because if I didn't, 
I— I " 

His voice broke, and he grasped her hands. 

She stirred slightly, and thmking that she meant to release her 
hands he tightened his. But she was merely struggling to regain 
control of herself The return of life in her roused him to his 
unworthy selfishness when addressing a statue — she was in grief, 
and he had talked love and money. 

'' You have suffered ! " he exclaimed. 

"Yes — was that why you came?" she breathed in a dying 
tone. 

" No. I came because / was suffering — ^from want of you," 
u 
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he answered. ** Your bee told me yon weren't happy. If you'd 
listened to me — if you will listen to me now— all the rest won't 
matter ! Fve made a position for myself^and earned uxoae mcmey, 
and I love 3roa ; all you've got to do is to love me, and we can 
be happy, and everything else will be too small to bother us 1 
You were worried about Churchill ! I know you were ! Fcnget 
him — and think of me ! " 

Her eyes fell to the black dress, drawing his after them. 

** Does iAa/ tell you nothing?" she said. 

To him, it had only been the appropriate setting for this 
mysterious sadness from which it was his task to extricate her. 
The idea that there might be another graver meaning, brought 
back his former horror with renewed intensity. Throwing up 
his head to read once more in her look, his vision rose to the 
wall above, and he quivered in a spasm which froze and numbed 
him. For Lilian was painted on the wall as he had seen her 
when entering — the same hair, the same features^ the same 
sorrow, the same hands upheld in prayer; and save that her 
arras had fallen, it was still her attitude. Blind to art, he had 
never noticed the Correggio Magdalen, and it sprang before him 
as the omen nailed by Fate to this house, marking a predestined 
catastrophe. He stared at the image, hypnotized. And as he 
did so, of a sudden a more ghastly semblance burst upon him — a 
death-mask, half-hidden in the painted hair. He writhed and 
groaned aloud, then cast himself at Lilian's feet. 

** I must know — I must know ! " he gasped. 

<' My father is dead." Her voice failed her, but she was able 
to continue : '' He fell back lifeless while speaking to me — as I 
held out a glass to him. And I thought— I thought I was his— 
murderess." 

Bloke shrank away. 

"Youl" he cried. 

Lilian cowered down in her chair. 

"Ah, I know how you feel! I felt that— and a thousand 
more I No, don't touch me 1 " She withdrew still further, 
there, on that foot-stool — ^far from me — or I can't go on. 

I must speak, or I shall go mad. I listened to you— now 

,to me. I have a story to tell— a terrible tragedy. It 

led me so I couldn't speak for hours, and then I'd got in 
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the habit of mutism, and couldn't break it But the effort I 
made to follow you, talking of thmgs, oh, so trivial T' — Bloke 
was dismayed — ''has restored my power of speech. You may 
forget afterwards, if you want to; but youTl listen — ^won't you?" 

He had done as she commanded, and sat there, waiting. He 
once more fancied himself in a frightful dream, so inexplicable 
was the scene. 

'*Papa told me he wanted to sleep," she resumed; "and 
he asked for his medicine. To amuse him, I was talking 
like a child — ^he used to call me Little Lillie, and to humour 
him I used to keep it up, sometimes, since he's been ill — and as 
I was rattling on about nonsense, I took up the bottle nearest 
me. I held the glass to his lips — and as he touched it^he fell 
back. His face was purple — I saw it was the wrong bottle — and 
—I— oh, my God I" 

Lilian moaned and wrung her hands. After a time she 
calmed into a deep, settled depression, from which she made no 
attempt to rouse herself as she went on dully — 

''I don't know what happened, after that. Except that I 
was dying — floating over a vast smooth sea with the cool breeze 
fanning me — drifting into eternity. Then fire was poured down 
my throat, and seared and wrenched me, drawing me back to life 
and misery. Doctor Howard was there, trying to save me — oh, 
he might have let me die ! And he told me that both medicines 
had been harmless, but the glass had not even reached papa, 
who had been stricken by the rupture of a blood-vessel as he 
strained to raise himself. I know, now I have time to think, that 
he hadn't taken what was in the glass. But I couldn't think 

then, and the effect " She shuddered, and passmg her fingers 

in her long hair, clutched them there. ''I thought myself a 
criminal, and I died of it. I don't know how I happen to be 
living— but I tell you— /^feaf." 

" You lived again for me 1 " Bloke caught her hands. Hers 
returned the pressure as she looked at him long, light re-kindling 
for a flash in her eyes, and then dulness fadmg them. 

" Perhaps," she said. ** The thought of you helped to draw me 
back from the sea. But I must lose you." 

Bloke, vibrating from the avowal, was transfixed by the last 
words. 
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" No — ^not lose you— never ! " he stammered. *' Vre told you 
it's all settled. My father had made a will against me, and I 
threw his money away. Then I didn't have a cent — and now 
I've made some. Nothing comes between us." 

" My &ther does." Lilian released his hands, and rested her 
head limply against the back of the chair, her eyelids fluttering. 
'* Your father wanted to make you promise on his death-bed that 
you would not marry." 

'' He died before I answered — and I wouldn't have promised ! " 
Bloke cried. 

" My father knew that, and so he didn't wait for what he had 
to ask. He made me promise that I shouldn't marry you — and 
I promised." 

" He couldn't — ^he wouldn't — when you — when I " 

Bloke stood up with rigid form and clenched fists. Purple veins 
swelled out on his forehead ; white muscles showed at his wrists ; 
his teeth were ground together until he could not unfiuten them. 
Then^ the tension gradually dwindling, he trembled as in a palsy, 
while the blood coursing red-hot in his veins, stinging and ting- 
ling, fermented and maddened him. He raised his arms over 
his head with a hoarse savage cry, and bringing them down 
with vengeance and destruction, smote what was nearest to 
him. It was the Boule table with a precious Venetian vase 
upon it ; the two crashed to the floor, the vase in a score of 
pieces. 

" I won't lose you — won't — w^«'/ / " he thundered. " I've won 
you — I deserve you ! I fought for you until there wasn't any 
obstacle in the way except myself— you've just told me, or 
almost, that you do love me I I've made for you the biggest 
sacrifice a man can make — I've given up a fortune ; and I worked 
for you until I'd made more money; and now — ^because a 
delirious old lunatic (I know, because I went through it myself) 
— manages to tear from you an unfair promise, which I was man 
enough to dodge — ^you think I'll lose you when I've lost every- 
thing else ? If I hadn't lost my money — but if s all gone, hope- 
lessly gone I If I haven't got you — then what's there to live 
for? Just me. Damn me I But I won't put up with it. I've 
fixed everything so you can marry me — and you said you loved 
rae. So you've got to marry me. You hear— ^^/ to I Youll 
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say so now— you'll promise it I No— hell take promises ! Youll 
come right away with me — ^and we'll get married by the first 
parson we can root out of his study, and no promises will inter- 
fere with that ! If you can't walk, I'll carry you, but you've got 
to come. I'll carry you through the streets, and kill anybody 
who tries to take you from me 1 " 

He had fallen back, but now strode forward A leg of the 
overturned table tripped him ; he cursed and kicked it brutally, 
and there was the sound of breaking wood. He had become a 
raving fiend. She knew herself powerless before his animal 
strength and his demoniacal passion; she could see herself 
borne away, too terrified even to cry or struggle. And were she 
to succeed in summoning help — the help which he threatened to 
kill — could any compensation come for the contact of bestiality 
she would have endured, could she ever forget that his coarse 
pressure had profaned her? 

** Do not touch me — I can walk," she said 

Taking the arms of the chair in her frail hands and planting 
her uncertain feet on the floor, she raised herself, and tottered 
against the mantel to borrow steadiness. His eyes followed her 
with the keen, lustful intentness of a bird of prey. Her action 
had checked him — so he might be mastered 

Only the commonplace, the ridiculous could snap the tension ; 
she craved for it, conscious that it would restrict him while reliev- 
ing her. Turning, she saw the piano lamp she had lighted near 
the window when, in the night, unable to sleep, she had crept 
down here to think of her father and of the man she loved, 
struggling to resign herself to the sacrifice imposed on her by the 
most sacred of pledges. She had stayed for a while in the dark- 
ness of the verandah, and then, pierced by the chill before day, 
had sought refuge here with that lamp to comfort her. She had 
had strength to do her duty and conquer sentiment ; but day had 
come and marched towards its full as she sat unnoticing. A 
plume of flame shot up, scattering tiny points of black about 
the room, falling in slow thin showers — on her hands, on his 
head, on the table he had overturned, the vase he had broken — 
symbols of the stains left on this once &ir world for being cruel, 
on him for his conduct, on her for loving him. 

Clinging to chair and table, expecting each moment to hear 
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the fatal footfSsdls behind her, she reached the lamp and laid on 
it her hands. They were limp and useless. 

" The wick — was too high." 

Unable to act, she had spoken as a last resource. He had 
been watching her, ready to spring. But her words produced a 
miraculous effect. That lamp was the grim sentinel oi fire which 
had forewarned his fate when he hurried on with confidence and 
happiness in hb heart He gasped, recovered himself, and took 
a step forward. His expression had changed completely : despair 
succeeded rage. 

Frightened by this movement, Lilian had retreated against a 
long window-curtain which enveloped and supported her in its 
crimson folds. She stayed motionless fix>m weakness^ and he bom 
shame, and they fixed each other in silence. 

She knew that his mood was for the present bereft of menace. 
But the realization that it could contain danger — that she had 
been exposed to violence — had left its brand burned into her 
souL The hours she had spent battling against her rebellious 
spirit so that she might obey her father's dictates, would have 
been needless after this. Then, she had had the frankness to 
acknowledge to herself that she loved him; now she had the 
courage to vow to herself that she would not marry him. He 
would remain the only man she had loved, and the only one who 
had brutally entreated her. She could love him still — no law 
prevented that ; but her father was right, and she must not many 
him. In an unguarded moment he had revealed what he really 
was, or what her sensitiveness accepted him to be with a convic- 
tion which lifelong gentleness and devotion from him could not 
have shaken. She would have obeyed her fathei's injunction ; but 
now she could also obey her mind. With two reasons instead of 
one, she was safe. But an inner voice prompted that she would 
not have very long to endure. Something — she knew not what 
— had been extinguished in her by the emotions of the past fisw 
days. She who had wilted under the slightest shocks, had indeed 
faded and broken under the first great grie£ 

A vestige of strength came to her, and she hazarded herself 
in the direction of the door. She stumbled and nearly fell, but 
caught her balance by throwing out her arms : to Bloke she was 
an angel taking flight, whom he dared not approach. She stayed 
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balancing for several momentSi fighting for breath; then she 
started forward again. On reaching the door, she leaned against 
it and looked back. Their eyes met The old smile flickered 
once more on her lips. And she was gone. 

He was rooted to the spot where she had left him. That 
smile had been the beginning and the end— for this was the end. 
He had read her thoughts as she clung to the curtain. Because 
she loved him, and because he had been brutal, she had cast 
him from her beyond recall. 

He had beggared himself for this 1 Ah, how right had Alfred 
Elkins been to hate women ! Wealth had sufficed for interest in 
Alfred Elkins's Ufe, and he had commenced unknown and penni- 
less, and as he went along had frittered away his capital on silly 
philanthropy. A man with name and influence to begin with, 
and bereft of fool notions in regard to charity, who would exploit 
each opening to the uttermost, could accomplish things incal- 
culable. He, the son, had failed even as manager of an estate. 
Or had he really failed ? He had let affairs run themselves ; that 
was not saying he would have been incompetent if he had tried. 
He had always been able to do whatever he had wanted to do ; 
and there he had not wanted. He had come out not so badly in 
that Lizard Creek venture. If he were to direct towards money 
the intensity which had swept everything out of his way in love, 
until he had swept himself out too, he might even amass wealth. 

His heart tightened in a pang keener than when he had seen 
Lilian ga That had been inevitable, since he was what he was. 
But his fortune ! What perspectives would be his could his clutch 
close on part of what he had thrown ruthlessly away 1 If he had 
done as much with that paltry sum given him by Sumner, what 
could he not do with wealth 1 And he had not married ; the will 
of Alfred Elkins stood, restriction and all. Only the renunciation 
could prove a bar — the renunciation in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous lawyer benefltbg an ignorant family. Sumner was a 
scoundrel in for gold, like himself; and though half might be lost 
in striking a bargain, the remainder would leave Bloke Elkins a 
capitalist Here was an object to live and fight for ! 

The thought of Lilian's smile came to him one last time. She 
loved him ; he might still win her, whether by force or by perse- 
verance. But a new lust burned in him, leaving icy as steel the 
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higher part of him which had blazed a few minutes before. Love 
had abandoned him bruised and shattered by the roadside; let 
gold provide his career ! 

Bloke laughed savagely and strode to the door. The flaming 
lamp caught his attention again. His ^e hardened into deep 
furrows, and he dug his teeth in his lips. 

" The light of love," he muttered. 

And he turned it out 



EPILOGUE 

THE lapse of five years had seen the twentieth century dawn 
and Paulsville change. The sleepy little town had been 
inspired by what certain of its citizens were pleased to call a new 
lifci while others termed it galloping decline. More houses with 
brown stone for front and beer-bottle tiles for roof had undeni- 
ably made their appearance; more business estabUshments had 
likewise been opened ; more advertising was done at home and 
abroad. Yet not only was it noticeable that the names heard 
were rarely those of men identified with the place^ but the very 
cast of the faces and the bearing of the figures passed in the 
street, were other than they had been. If a trade-wind had 
indeed filled the sails of the Paulsville ship, it had first swept 
from the decks the native crew, driving them as invalids below 
where it did not drift them to other waters ; and new sailors, 
fallen from the clouds or wafted on the wings of the wind, so 
mysterious was their origin, now manned the tiller and ran up the 
masts and tended the cargo. 

The transformation had not been as abrupt as one might have 
believed who had come back after not visiting the town for a 
decade ; it was a tendency felt elsewhere in the voiceless South, 
where the pressure of heart-whole outsiders has weighed upon a 
population depleted by Reconstruction following War. Only, 
when the crowning stage of a development is reached, that which 
has really been slow degrees passing unnoticed, assumes the 
semblance of a broad bold leap. With few exceptions, fhose who 
had fought and lost for their ideal of country, had been untouched 
by the flood of prosperity coming to men who had no claim 
among them. Tiie opportunities remaining to be offered by 
Southerners to Southerners were in a steadily narrowing circle. 
Outsiders had a preference for outsiders. Bankers, grocers, 
bakers, wine-dealers, whose names betrayed their Irish, German, 
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or Semitic origin Vhere their accent left any room for doubt, had 
come little by little to own the handsomest houses as well as to 
control the most flourishing business; while hereditary Pauls- 
villians either clung to modest positions already theirs or risked 
despair by change, or else again, rarely with the elder generation 
and often with the younger, weakened the country still further by 
yielding to the spirit of exodus. 

And while even those profiting by it admitted the cruelty of 
this principle, that newcomers should stand a better chance than 
the deeply rooted, it was evident to any unprejudiced observer 
that what energy there was in the town depended on men of the 
passing generation or on the absorbing foreign element The 
young, who should have served as pivots for the &te of PaulsviUe 
to turn on towards better prospects, were more noteworthy for 
conceit than for wit or education, more devoted to amusement 
whether in the ballroom or the field of sport than to advance- 
ment in life. Too much could not be expected from the sons of 
men who had suffered from hunger, from exposure, from exhaus- 
tion on four years of dreary hopeless battlefields, and of women 
who had suffered alike in their homes devastated by direct poverty 
where the hands of pillaging brothers in invading armies had 
spared them ; children who had grown up depressed and depleted 
by the hard struggle to live, and discouraged by circumstances in 
any wish they might have cherished ; young men who had been 
beaten back from fair openings when necessity pressed them; 
men a few years later who bent unconsciously before the blight 
blown into the soil, while still capable of exerting their talents 
signally in distant towns when they preferred to emigrate. But 
in PaulsviUe the scar on the face of a wounded land still gleamed 
grimly, envenomed by the scourge of a posthumous growth. 

One name, just as one institution, identified with the place 
and famous abroad, remained unaffected ; but it was emblematic 
of the new order of things. 

Blokington Elkins, after inheriting the fortune of his adoptive 
father, had at first posed as utterly indifferent to everything save 
his income, and had left the Factory to run itself under the active 
management of people Alfred Elkins had trusted. But he had 
tired of this, and imported a young, unknown, inexperienced 
fellow by the name of Shea, whom he passed off as a relative, 
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whom he installed in the Elkins mansion with a vulgar mother 
and a shockingly fast sister, and to whom he gave full control of 
the Factory before he himself disappeared for a time. There was 
talk of a renunciation he was alleged to have made in favour of 
these Sheas, so that he might marry in spite of his adoptive 
father's prohibition ; and an old scandal about a flirtation between 
him and Major Merivale's daughter had been raked up on this 
occasion. But Paulsville had been too credulous, as usual. The 
elements at the disposal of the gossips had been too slight, and 
they should have been kept on their guard by the attitude of 
Colonel Sumner, the family lawyer, who had consistently refused 
any statement to the press or any information to the curious. 
He was not authorized to speak, and Mr. Blokington Elkins was 
a free agent. Colonel Sumner said. And some in the business 
movement killed out the rumour by affirming that what legal 
steps had been taken in connection with the Elkins estate during 
Bloke's absence were in virtue simply of an extended power of 
attorney left, as was proper, with the Colonel 

The trudi came out when it was discovered that Bloke had 
been working secretly over the Lizard Creek affair, and had 
issued from it triumphantly after establishing there might be a 
fresh water supply. (Even now, Paulsville would not admit that 
it existed) He had shown his folly by purchasing the land 
blindly for a sum many times what any spring could be worth, 
and so, after making his discovery, had come perilously near 
losing heavily ; even by conducting the negotiations with a skill 
and resolution of which none would have deemed him capable, 
he had been fain to content himself with a few thousands less 
than he had paid. 

Yet while the town was laughing at him for failure in success, 
a startling fact came out which sufficed to establish his reputation 
as a financier. Colonel Sumner's first act had been to sell all of 
Alfred Elkins's stock in tlie water company, and the transaction, 
operated under cover, had caused such a panic when made public 
that the stock had fallen from the fictitious rating of eighty 
dollars, at which Alfred Elkins's name had maintained it even 
after his death (though he might have been nothing in Paulsville), 
down to twenty dollars, and all holders would have been over- 
joyed to sell at that. Acting under cover also, Bloke practically 
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bought the company out; so that when the managers reported 
to the stockholders die purchase of new land which was to open 
up their sources, they found themselves responsible chiefly to 
Bloke Elkins. Within forty-eight hours the shares which he had 
acquired by beating at fifteen dollars, had risen to fifty, thence 
went to sixty, and continued rising. When they reached ninety. 
Bloke sold, openly and blatantly this time, one-half of his hold- 
ings — just soon enough to avoid a fresh depression when unfore- 
seen difficulties cropped up in draining the marsh and opening 
the channel from the spring to the creek. He still owned 
more than one-third of the total stock, and had something above 
twenty thousand dollars clear profit to play with, in addition to 
the fourteen thousand paid him for the land. 

Crowned with the glory resulting from this his first test in 
business, he cast aside the mask of poverty which, for reasons of 
his own, he had kept until then, living in a furnished room and 
borrowing the money needed for his investment He never 
explained this erratic conduct, which wore itself out. He took 
possession of his own once more, as abruptly as he had abandoned 
it, and bundled out the Sheas from his house, having no small 
trouble with them since they claimed that it belonged to them. 
Such was the result of helping rough country people I The 
Sheas pushed their absurd arrogance to the degree of claiming 
the entire fortune. They had probably heard the report about 
Bloke's supposed renunciation, for they declared it to be a fitct. 
Mrs. Shea solemnly swore that such a paper existed, and that the 
Colonel had told her so, though she could not affirm having seen 
it. The Colonel was quite at a loss to explain the misinterpreta- 
tion of words he might have used — showing the danger of 
discussing complicated affairs with ignorant people who in- 
variably muddle up the whole. 

So, while Elmira sought refuge with her husband at Ezekiel 
Gage's, Mrs. Shea and William moved to humble lodgings with 
a grievance to nurse for the rest of their days, and confident 
expectations that Heaven would do them justice by smiting 
down Bloke Elkins and restoring their money to them. They, 
indeed, did their best to help Heaven in this righteous work, by 
instituting a sensational action against Bloke Elkins and Colonel 
Sumner conjointly. But no conclusive evidence of renunciation 
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or irregularity was forthcoming, although certain facts might have 
served as corroboration if the crucial point had been established. 
Notably, a mill hand, named Mike O'Flaherty, volunteered to 
serve as witness, and stated that Bloke Elkins had informed him 
of the renunciation for relatives of the old man; but a feud 
existed between O'Flaherty and young Elkins, provoked by 
jealousy on the part of the one who had not succeeded; and 
Mike having contradicted himself and become violent under 
cross-examination — veiy cross indeed, on Mike's side — the 
defence was rather the better for his appearance. A Mrs. 
Adela Eppington, of dubious standing, also contributed a letter 
in the writing of Bloke Elkins, wherein the latter said he was 
poor, but made no allusion to the Sheas ; and the letter being 
interpreted as a subterfuge to break off a friendship which ought 
never to have existed, a new light was thrown on Bloke's comedy 
of renunciation, which seemed devised for the sole purpose of 
disaffecting the said Mrs. Eppington, to whom the Court, looking 
very virtuous, debarred the pleasure of making a picturesque 
entry on the witness stand. In the absence of other evidence, 
the Sheas attempted to cite two of the most prominent people 
in Paulsville, Miss Lilian Merivale and Mrs. Robert Howard, 
who, Mrs. Shea affirmed, were at Warrenton visiting her when the 
renunciation was made, and knew all the details. But Miss 
Merivale being in a very precarious state of health, so that calling 
her on the stand would have appeared cruelty and have enlisted 
public sympathy still further against the case, Mrs. Shea's lawyer 
did not approve here ; and as for Mrs. Howard, her husband the 
doctor sent her on a visit to his father in the country, and talked 
so loudly about what he would do to William Shea if his wife 
were dragged into it, that the lawyer judged it would not be 
prudent to insist there, either. At least, William said it was the 
lawyer. 

After establishing that whatever had been done for the Sheas 
was charity pure and simple, Colonel Sumner having his share in 
the credit through his generous interpretation of instructions left by 
Blokington Elkins together with the power of attorney in virtue 
of which the estate had been administered for a time, the defence 
made a brilliant charge, depicting Mrs. Shea in her eccentricities, 
and proclaimed that Mr. Blokington Elkins and Colonel Sumner 
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had learned the price paid for helping the unworthy. In the 
words of Bakac : '^ Only God has the right to do good ; that is 
why all those who meddle with His task are so severely chastised.'' 
An incident was here provoked by the lawyer for the prosecution, 
who protested that the name of that witness was unknown to him, 
and hence the evidence should not be accepted. The lawyer for 
the defence retorted with an allusion to a case in which his 
eminent colleague now contradicting him had demanded damages 
from an express company for delivering to one of his clients a 
plaster model of the Venus of Milo with both arms broken off; 
and hilarity now bemg frankly on the side of the defence, the 
argument continued without frirther interruption. Both Mr. 
Blokington Elkins and Colonel Sumner, their advocate said* 
would have been happy to effect any reasonable adjustment to 
avoid this unpleasant affair; but since it had been forced upon 
them and made a question of right, nay, of honesty, then let the 
law their enemies invoked be applied : they feared nothing. 

The Sheas were non-suited, and sold their house in Warren- 
ton, where they might have lived as comfortably as before. They 
squandered the proceeds, work being out of the question for 
people who had enjoyed riches and still had moral claim to them ; 
and their stocking being emptied, they allowed themselves to be 
kept alive by the charity of creddous haters of all that related to 
an Elkins, and who therefore thought it a righteous duty to en- 
courage these outcasts as a perpetual reproach to Bloke. 

Immediately after the trial. Colonel Sumner blossomed out as 
a capitalist and built two superb houses, one for himself and the 
other for his son Harry, engaged to the sole daughter and heiress 
of a prosperous biscuit manufiu:turer, after the said Harry had 
obtained a divorce from his wife Bena, n^ Gage, on the ground 
of desertion. Bena had meanwhile compromised herself with 
the attentions she was receiving from Reggie Churchill, and went 
so far as to announce her engagement to him. Her father 
implored her to spare him this blow which would mean his death, 
smce in the eyes of the Church she was married still, whatever 
the law might say ; but the divorce having been given against her, 
the law coincided with the Church in objecting to her re-marry- 
ing, and so she resigned herself to awaiting the death of her 
husband, bound to sink from debauch. Waiting was rather 
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advisable for another reason, Reggie having lost his position as 
commercial traveller for stoves, and having changed places every 
week or two since — when he could find places to change ; and 
the Gages, having already on their hands Jack's wife Elmira, 
could not very well have supported another supplementary 
member of the family. Reggie avoided complications and loss 
of time, however, by marrying Emmie Townsend before the year 
was out. 

Change of management had in no wise profited the Elkins 
Factory, at first The men accustomed to working under Alfred 
Elkins's close supervision had been all at sea after his death, and 
connoisseurs in tobacco had begun to complain of the quality. 
Some measure was imperative, and the news that a man had been 
engaged to take over Uie whole, was received with the commen- 
tary that Bloke Elkins might not be such a very big fool, after all. 
When the true character of William Shea became known, people 
forgot this to say the choice was precisely what might have been 
expected from Bloke Elkins, and ruin could not be avoided. 
The Factory was now livmg solely on its reputation abroad, and 
another firm, which had been on the veige of closing while 
Alfred Elkins yet lived, got almost a monopoly of the home 
market Bloke Elkins, coming back with the triumph of the 
Lizard Creek a£Eur, had got rid of Shea and taken the reins 
himself; but, as might have been foreseen, thmgs went from bad 
to worse. 

Then Bloke risked a Napoleonic move which made Paulsville 
gasp. He simply bought out the rival £su:tory and closed its 
doors. Madcap that he was, he had jumped into the open sea 
to learn how to swim. But he swam. The manager of that 
factory, who had caused its success, somehow found his way into 
the Elkins Factory; and Paulsville was presently compelled to 
acknowledge once again that, while totally lacking executive 
ability, Bloke Elkins was not such a very big fooL Had they 
known history better, they might have gone on to observe that 
the great monarchs are those who have had the wisdom to select 
able lieutenants, and not those who have gone on the ''do it all 
myself" principle. 

Bloke Elkins had merely found himself. He was unfitted for 
work, unfitted for management ; but he had the sense of ability 
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in others, so that he unearthed the best men to do for him every- 
thing that he could not do, and from time to time he would 
hazard a stroke of madness, like the water-work stock, or the 
rival factory, seeming to follow irresponsible impulse, yet invariably 
landing on his feet. He made no attempt to observe hours at 
any office or to conduct any interest systematically ; he was in 
Richmond, in New York, in Chicago, or in Cincinnati as often as 
he was in Paulsville ; but at the end of each year, his fortune and 
influence were ascertained to have spread and multiplied. 

But Paulsville had no share in the prosperity. The fears felt 
after Alfred Elkins's death as to the results of Bloke's accession, 
had been only too well founded. Worse than Alfred Elkins's 
power without his intellect, it was the power without the charity. 
No talk now of improvements, of benevolence, of public spirit 
which might have been shams in sentiment but were real in their 
advantages for the population. It was the simpler case of a man 
whose vast wealth put a modest community at his mercy, and 
whose conscience- sanctioned the removal of obstacles and the 
seizure of opportunities wherever detected. Some said that his 
misfortune, like that of his pretended father, came from his not 
having married; and a few mothers of advanced ideas would 
have immolated their daughters in the general good, could a way 
have been found to evade the restriction in the will But the 
majority of Paulsville fathers and mothers remained grateful to 
Alfred Elkins for that one benefit, at least 

One radiant Southern summer day when nature was pretend- 
ing to be innocent of any wickedness which might subsist on 
earth, a lady in mourning leading by the hand a little boy of 
four, called at the Elkins Tobacco Factory, and giving her name 
as Mrs. Robert Howard, said that she particularly wished to see 
Mr. Blokington Elkins. As it happened, the magnate who laid 
down the law, and generally an unjust one, for Paulsville, was at 
his office. After keeping his visitor waiting for a length of time 
which showed little zeal, he received her in the room which his 
father had rendered famous, and which he had left undisturbed 
not from personal sentimentality, because he had none, but in 
order to arouse the sentimentality of others. 

Eleanor and Bloke looked at each other for some moments 
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without speaking. Thdy had not met smce the night at 
Warrenton, when he had told her of his love for Lilian and 
his consequent resolve. The recollection did not prompt him to 
renew the acquaintance ; and Dr. Howard had not appreciated 
having his wife mentioned at the trial, though the fkult might 
have been the Sheas'. Bloke had altered considerably ; the droop 
in his eyelids and at the comers of his mouth had been accentu- 
ated, and deep lines cut into his cheeks— one could not at his 
age perform such feats of financial genius without trebling the 
number of one's moral years. And the air of predestined failure 
which Eleanor had read when he came to her house, had yielded 
before the assurance of unfau: accomplishment 

He broke the silence. 

" What can I do for you ? " His tone was as if they had been 
complete strangers. 

'^ I have a service to ask before I go away," she answered. 
'^You know I am leaving Paulsville?" 

He shrugged his shoulders, allowing no doubt as to his 
indifference, whether he knew or not 

*' My husband's &ther has died, making me his sole legatee," 
she resumed. "Oh, I suppose for you it would not be much 
money, but for me it is wealth. Dr. Howard and I have not 
been brilliant successes in Paulsville, though we did what we 
could ; he jokes too much to be taken seriously as a professional 
man in a deadly earnest place like this ; and everything I say or 
do seems to be misunderstood, so that I am rather a drag on him 
instead of the help it is my ambition to become. But we may 
both have missions in the country, and now that we are inde- 
pendent, we shall be contented in Howard County, where he will 
give his care and I my time, and our money will go very far 
towards relieving people there. If the South is to be assisted — 
and I firmly believe it is — that will be the way to do it ; in the 
country districts which, forgotten by progress, have the more 
chance for remaining true to themselves and rebuilding their 
shattered homes. From a worldly point of view, it may not be 
a glorious career to consecrate oneself to ; but I am sure it will 
be useful, and therefore right" 

Bloke had begun to finger nervously the letters on the desk 
near hinu He had not asked her to be seated. 
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"So you are going away. Well, I wish you luck and 
amusement" 

" I am quite confident of both," Eleanor said, '' and from the 
fact that they are not my immediate objects. I'm a firm believer 
in reflex actions, you know I " She paused, studying him with a 
penetration which was disconcerting. '' The means are so simple 
that I should think you might desire them. Are you always lucky 
and amused?" 

**l don't see what that has to do with the subject," he 
growled. 

'' If we had a subject, perhaps there might be no connection ; 

but since we have none " Eleanor smiled, and grew serious. 

*' I prefer to say at once what brought me. Only, if you don't 
mind, I shall sit down, because I have walked, and if s hot, and 
I'm tired." 

He nodded, still standing, and she suited her action to her 
words. Then she spoke very rapidly, so as to give him no chance 
for interrupting : — 

** 1 want you to help the Sheas. A deliberate act of yours 
raised them on a pinnacle they could not have aspired to ; and 
then you reconsidered and dashed them down. Even granting 
that William and Elmira were worthless and could have come 
only to bad ends, their mother had a house over her head and 
theirs, and could earn enough to stave off want Instead, she is 
homeless and resourceless with William, while Elmira is at the 
expense of poor Mr. Gage. Their own fault, since their attitude 
has been unwise ; but their folly came because you had a caprice 
lasting a few hours. Have you ever stopped to think what your 
&te would have been if Mr. Elkins had cast you aside after 
making a new future for you? That you had the courage to 
deprive yourself— for a time — under the impulse of passion, is 
neither here nor there; a vast difference separates doing what 
we have resolved to do or having it forced on us unprepared. 
Besides, that decision of yours would not have lasted indefinitely ; 
your taste fDr luxury was too developed, and would have mastered 
you in the end. The day would have come when you would have 
tried to regam your fortune at the price of sacrifidng that for 
which you had once cast it aside; and you would have hated 
your erstwhile idol if you had not accomplished this. I don't 
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know how or why you regained possession of the estate, but I 
can guess from the odd facts that came out in the trial. Colonel 
Sumner probably knew you then as I know you now ; I am siure 
you gave hun the renunciation as you had decided to do, for you 
were really wound up that night you spoke to me in Warrenton, 
though only as an eight-day dock and not solving the perpetual 
motion problem, as I fondly believed ; and Colonel Sumner was 
clever enough to think of that power of attorney so as to run your 
estate and bury the renunciation, which he might sell back to you 
later at the price of half your fortune when weakness should 
overwhebn you. Even if I were not acquainted with certain 
things leading me to this conclusion, it would be suggested by 
the unlimited capital which he has at his disposal nobody knows 
how, and the shrinkage discovered in the Elkins property when 
you really took hold of it After renouncing by caprice, you 
reconsidered and recovered by caprice* If you alone were con- 
cerned, it would not be for anybody to meddle. But the Sheas 
were not responsible for their wealtii or their misery ; and, as it 
happens, the one responsible is the one who can repair." 

Bloke's eyes were on the small boy playing about the room, 
forgotten by his mother. The child had carelessly dropped his 
cap, and memories came up before the man's mind with startling 
vividness. His look softened an instant, and then turned to a 
flash of flint, as it had done whenever he felt himself growing 
emotional since, five years before, he had held love in his heart 
only to see it melt away and leave him hardened to stone. 

'' I won that suit the Sheas brought, and they haven't any 
claim against me. Vm not responsible for their moral welfare or 
anybody else's— except my own, and I haven't got any." 

There was a cynicism in the tone which showed Eleanor she 
was not only losing time, but exposing herself to affiont 

" If that is the way you look at it, I have no further remark 
to make. Excuse me for disturbing you," she said, and taking 
the boy by the hand she opened the door and went out. 

Bloke stood for several seconds by his desk ; he heard her 
pass through the hall and then on the tile walk leading to the 
street. Without stopping to analyze his impulse, he plunged 
after her— 

'' Mrs. Howard ! Please 1 Don't go yet I " 
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Eleanor waited on the sidewalk for him to reach her. 

*' I wanted to ask," he said, sinking his voice. " Was that an 
idea of your own ? " 

''No/' Eleanor answered, even more softly than he had 
spoken. 

" Was it— was it " He choked. 

"Yes." 

"Then — ^you see her sometimes ? " 

** She has lived with me since her mother died and the house 
was sold, last year," Eleanor explamed. " She is going with me 
to Howajd County, where we believe the climate will help her. 
My husband is positive she will live with care — and without 
shocks." 

'* Did— did she ask you to help the Sheas ? " 

Eleanor looked full into his eyes. 

" She did more. She asked me to come to you, though she 
did not wish you to know that" 

Bloke was plunged in deep abstraction. 

" The Sheas shall be supported in comfort while I live, and I 
shall provide amply for them when I die. I swear it — to Lilian. 
Will you tell her that ? " he added hoarsely. 

"Yes." 

"She — had nothing else to ask?" He watched Eleanor 
curiously. 

" One thing^n case you knew she had asked this. Then, 
she begged you to forget her." 

" I had forgotten — or thought I had,"- he groaned " How 
can I forget again ? " 

Eleanor waited to speak until his convulsed features rested. 

"Don't you understand that you and she could have ex- 
perienced only misery together — ^that your natures, your instincts, 
your characters, your entire upbringing and atmosphere are so 
different that you could have found no single element of opinion 
or sentiment in common? By meeting, you have brought 
something into each other's lives: be thankful that by parting, 
you may be privileged to keep it. LUian understands this 
now." 

"Then she doesn't forget?" 

" No ; she prefers to remember." 
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He stood with bowed head for long minutes. Suddenly he 
raised himself with a brave manly movement of the shoulders. 

" Then I shall remember too ! " 

" You will remember at times — and at times forget," Eleanor 
said. " New interests of wealth, position, influence fill your 
existence. But if you will use these for the better — ^to help 
others instead of oppressing them — ^you will find your own com- 
pensation." 

" I think I've done enough with one rash promise." Bloke's 
mood metamorphosed into bitterness. ''And I'm neglecting 
important business. You hadn't anything more to say ? " 

'' No," answered Eleanor. 

''Well, I haven't either. Unless it's this: Lilian is right. 
Tell her I'll keep that promise; and for the rest — ^forget." 
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Abbott (J. H. M.). Author of 'Tommy 
Cornstalk.' AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: Being somb iMPRSssioNSor 
AN Australian Abroad. Stcond EdiiUn, 
Cr. 8w. 6*. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

AcatOS (M. J.). See Junior School Books. 

AdBiiM( Frank). JACKSPRATT. With 34 
Coloured Pictures. Su^tr Roynlxtmc, as. 

Adeney (W. P.), M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeiiey. 

iCflchylus. See Classical Translations. 

iCsop. SeeLP.L. 

Ainsworth(W. HarrUon). See I.P.L. 

Alderson (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demjf Bvo. 

AldU (Jimet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Svc. los. 6d. tut. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (WilliamX D.D., Archbishop 
of ArmaRh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Dewy xtmo. ax, td. 

Aiken (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
51 Coloured Plates. Royal Folio, Fivt 
Guineas net. The Plates can be had 
separately in a Portfolio. £z, ys. net, 
ttee also I.P.L. 

Allen (C. C. ) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jessie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S. A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Almack (6.). See Little Rooks on Art. 

Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations. 
Demy 8tv. fs, 6d. net. 

Ander^n (P. M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. at. 



Anderson (J. O.), B. A., Examiner to Loodoo 

University, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 

FRANCAISE. Cr. 8w. a*. 
EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 

(:AISE. Cr. Zvo, xs, 6d. 
Andrewes (BIsbop). PRECES PRL 

VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 

Brightman, M. a., of Posey House, Oxford. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Anglo-AnstralUui. AFTER-GLOW ME* 

MORIES. Cr. 8w. 6/. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Anon. FELISSA; OR, THE UFE 

AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 

SENTIMENT. With xaCoknued Plates. 

Post i6mo, 3X. 6d, net, 
Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 

ETHICS. Edited, with an Introductioo 

and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro> 

fessor of (jreek at St. Andrews. Ckimptr 

issue. Demy %vo, lor. 6d, net, 
Atkins (H. O.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Atkinson (CM.), JEREMY BENTH AM. 

Demy Bvo, u. net. 
Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

With over aoo Illustrations. Second Bditien, 

Fcap. Bvo, xt, 6d. net. 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUos. 

trated. Second Ed, Femp.^00. ie,^d,neL 
Anden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 
Aarellns (Marcus) and Epictotns. 

WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 

Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 

Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Fcap. Bvo, ys.^d. 

net. See also Standard Libra^. 
Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Bacon (Prancis). See Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Major^^eneraL 

THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 

Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Illustrated. 

Third Edition. Larfe Cr. 8tw. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 

With nearly 100 Illttstratioos. Fourth 

Edition, Large Cr. Zvo, 6f . 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BalleytJ. C). M.A. SeeCowper. 
Baker (W. O.), M.A See Junior Examina- 
tion Series* 
Baker(JulkuiL.),F.I.C.,FX.S. See Books 

on Business. 
Balfoar (Oraham). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third 

and Cheaper Edition^ Revised. Cr. Stv. &r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ballard (A), B.A., LL.B. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Bally (S. B.). See Commercial Series. 
Banks (BUxabcth L.). THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Second Edition, Cr.U/o, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (R. H.)* See Little Library. 
Barioff rnie Hon. Manrice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition. Demy%vo. 7s.td.net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 

Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 
Barinjr.QoaM (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

150 Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo- 

grav\ure Frontispiece. EeyaiZvo. jos.6d.net. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 

With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 

Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition, Royal 

Zvo. tos. 6d. net, 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckratn, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by F. D. BsDroRD. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. Bnckram, 6e. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 

vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 

and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. lUus. 

trated. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. lUustrated. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA Illustrated. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition a also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Qeve 

to Mains. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. WUh 

34 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra. 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo. 6x. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUuitra- 
tions. Ei/ih Edition. Larre Cr, Zvo. 6e, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG2 
English Folk Songs with thdr Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Shxfpaxd. 
Demy Aio. 6s, 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and ComwalL Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Flkbtwood Shbppard, BLA. 
New and Revised Edition, under the m usical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im^ 
^rial Zvo. 5^. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYM ES. Edited by S. Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
SchooL A New Edition, Long Cr. Zvo, 
9S. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
ar. 6d, net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. ar. 6d, net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldrod P.>. See Textbooks of 
Technol(vy. 

Barker (E.). M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. B.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett (Mra. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, Cr,Zvo, 
ax. 6d. Key^ ys. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. O.), F.R.S.E. See C G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. P.), M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed, 
Cr. Zvo, ar. 6d. 

Bastlan (H. Charlton), 
THE EVOLUTION 
trated. Demy 8vtf . -is. 6d, net. 

Batjon (Mra. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcap, Zvo. ys. 6d, 

Batten (LorlnffW.).Ph.D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Zvo. xs.6d.net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over zoo 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 
los. 6d. net. 

Beard (W. 8.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr. Zvo, is, 6d, See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner's Books. 
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BMkford (PeterX THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Packt, 

and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Sicomd 

jEdiiiom Demy Stv. ta. 

BMkfordOVnilalll). S«e Uttle Librarr. 

BMChlng (H. C). M.A., Canoo of West- 

minster. See Library of jDevoCioo. 
B«rble (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

Illustrated. Demy^oo. is. fid. tut. 
Behmea (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Bbsnakd Holland. Fcap. 8cv. v. ^. 
BeU (Mrs. A.). THE SKlRTS OF THE 
GREAT CITY. Second Ed. Cr.^oo. 6*. 
BeUoc (HUaire), M.P. PARIS. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition^ 
Revised. Cr. 8»*. 6*. 
HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 

Crown Brv. 6r. 
Be]lot(H.H.L.),M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8sv. ts. net. 
Bennett (W. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. as. 6d, 
Bennett ( W. H.) and Adeney fW. P.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Eomrtk 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. ys. 6d. 
Benson (Archblabop) GOD'S BOARD: 
Communion Addresses. Fca/. Zvo. y, 6d. 
net. 
Benaon (A. C), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLL 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
xx9th Psalm. Cr. Zvo. 5*. 
Bernard (B. R.X M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fceip.^o. 
is.6d. 
Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. xox. 6d. net. 
Beruete ( A. de). See Classics of Art. 
Betham-Hd wards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Zvo. ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bethune-Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 
Bldez(M.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Blffflrs(C. R. D.), D. D. See Churchman's Bible. 
Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. ts. net. 
BInns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy %vo. 
tos. td. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Blnyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 
xs. td. net. 
Sec also W. BUke. 
Blmstlngl (Btbel). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Blair (Robert). SeeLP.L. 
Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILIJAM BLAKE, tockthkr with a 
LiFK BV Fredbrick Tatham. Edited 



from the Original Manuscripu, with aa 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 
B. RussBLL. With Z2 lUttstratiaBS; 
Demy 8fw. fs. td, net 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With a General Introduction bj 
Lawrkncb Binton. Q$tarto. su. met^ 
See also I.P.L. and Little Library. 

Blazland (B.), M.A. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKS-' 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. Illostrated.* 
Fca/, Bvo. y. td. ; leather, 41. td. u€L 
See also Antiquary's Books , 

Blonet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 

Boardman (T. H.). M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodley (J. E. C.\ Author of* France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 
Demy Zvo, aix. net. By Command of the 

Bodyfoeorffo). D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE ; Devotional Readingi 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Bukn, 
B.D.,F.R.S.£ Demyittno. as.td. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotioo. 

Boon (P. C). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (Oeorffe). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Rltatema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by T. R. Aims- 
WORTH Davis, M. A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr. Zvo, Third Edition, js. td, 

Bottlne (C. O.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. Zvo. as. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Boaltlnff (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 Illustrations. Demy Svo. tor. td, 
net. 

Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr.Zvo. as. 

Boulton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lUustra. 
tions. Demy Zvo. ys. td.net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
49 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, ns. td. net. 

BowdenfB. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. itmo, 2*, td, 

Boyd-Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Large Crown Zvo, ts. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
with Verses by W. Bovlb and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Super Royal 
xtmo. 2S. 

Brabant (P. O.), M. A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. O.) ROUNDABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 10 Illustrations of which 
1 4 are in colour by T.C.Gotch. Second Ed, 
Cr.Zvo, ts, 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Henry Lbach. With 
34 Portraits. Demy Zvo, js. td. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 
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BralUford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy%vo, jM,6J.fut. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderfon). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP. 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
8tw. 3f . 6d. 

Brooks (B. B.), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (E. W.)* See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Vtmy 8vo. 

71. &/. M4f, 

Brown (S. B.)^ M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc, 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEM IS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 

EaSIKR ExPBRmBNTS ON THB COMMONBR 

SUBSTAKCE5U Cr. ^to. XX. 6d, net. 
Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Library. 
Brownell (C. L,). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. Illustrated. Third EdiiUn. 

Cr, 8tv. 61. ; €Uto Demy Zvo, 6d. 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 
Backland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 

by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Zvo. y, 6d. 
Bnckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

RNGELA : a Ballad-Epic Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON. ADranui. Crown 

Bvo. IS. net. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Fi/ik 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. is. net. 
Bndee (E. A. Wallls). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With orer 100 

(Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

7*11^ Volumes, Royal Bvo, £2% 3^* ^**t- 
Bttlst(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 

BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS* 

ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy Bvo, js.6d. 

net. 
Ball (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 

OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bivo. ts. 
Bnlley (Miss). See Lady Dillce. 
Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 

(}RESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 

by C H. Firth, M.A With 39 lUustra. 

ttons by R. Anning Bell. Cr, Bvo, ts. 
See also Library of Devotion and 

Standard Library. 
Barch (O. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 

OF ELECTTRICAL SCIENCE. lUus- 

trated. Cr. Bvo. -^s. 
BarffessCOelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 

BE THEM. Illustrated. Small aIo. 6r. 
Burke (Bdmand). See Standard Library. 
Bam (A« B.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 

and Prebenoary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooka of Theology. 



Barn (J. H.), B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. FcapBvo, y,6d, 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bnmand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Herkombr. Cr, Bvo. Fourth and 
CheaJ^er Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Earns (RobertX THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Cr aigib. With 
Portrait. Third Edition, Demy Bvot gilt 
top, 6s. 

Bumslde (W. F.}. M.A OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, 
3x. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I.P.L. 

BasseU (F. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Bvo los. 6d. net, 

Batler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (AJfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theoloey. 

Calderwood (D. S.\ Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, zx. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2d.^7d.^ and yl, 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA Demy ^vo. 
is,6d. 



CannlnjT (Oeorffe). See Little Library. 
Capev (E. F. H.). See Oxford Biosraphi 
Careless (John). See I. P. L. 



Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. %vo, \Bs. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Thrt$ 
volumes. Demy Bvo, xBs. net, 

Carlyle(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Cbanner (C C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. Bvo, 12s, 

Chesterton(O.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Bvo, fs, 6d. net, 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

Chllde(CharlesP.XB.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Oe, 
How Cancbk is Curable. Demy Bv9% 
js, 6d, tut. 
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Christian (P. W.> THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustmtioot and 
Maps. Dtmy %vo, lu. td, net. 

Cicero* See Clas^cal Translations. 

darkaCP. A.X M.A. See Leaders ofRefieion. 

Claiiaeii(CleoiveXA.R.A.,R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART lEight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 33 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Z,arre Post%vo. 5X. «r/. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Series, With 19 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Large Post Spa jf . td, not, 

Claather (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clinch (O.). See Little Guides. 

Cloafffa (W. T.>. See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

CKNMtoti (T. S.), M.D., CCD.^ F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versitT of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Pomrth 
Edition, DemyWvo, 7S.6d,not, 

Coast (W. O.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INATERGIL. Cr.Bvo, «. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: with a Commentary. Demy^vo, 
xor. 6d, net, 

Coleridge (S.TA POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontbpiece. Fca^ 9vo, 
ax. 6d, net, 

CoUlngivood (W. O.X M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
SixtA Edition. Cr. Bvo. ax. 6d, net. 

Collins (W. B.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies <m 
handmade paper. Poiio. £3, 3s. net. 

Combe (Wniiani). SeeLP.L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr,9vo. 6s, 

Cook (A. M.X M.A.,andMarch«nt(C. B.\ 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek and 
Latin Literature. Third Ed, Cr, St>o. y. 6d, 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Ed. Cr.Befo. is.6d. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr.Bvo, u. 6d, 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed. Feap, aU. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr,4to, is. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art 

Cotes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 34 
Illustrations. Second Edition, DemyBvo. 
js, 6d. net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
Pea/. Zvo. ax. 6d.; leather, ox. 6d, net, 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontbpiece 
and Plan. Pea/, 8tv. ax. 6d, net. 
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Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
< Cowper (WmiamX TH£ POEMS OF. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
I J. C Bailbt, M.A. Illustrated, iacfaifiic 

two unpublished designs by Wiluah 
I Blakx. Demv Bva, zor. 6d, met. 
I Cox (J. Charies), LL.D., F.S.A. See little 

Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Aadeai 

Cities. 
Cox (Harold), B.A^ M.P. LAND 

NATIONALISATION AND LAND 

TAXATION. Second Editiam rtmud 

Cr, B90, 3x. hd, net, 
Crabbe (Oeorffe). See Little Library. 
Cralgie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Cr, Bvo, sx. td, 
Cf«lk(Mri.). See Little Libnry. 
Crane(CapiC.P.). See Little Guides. 
Crano (Walter). AN ARTISTE 

MINISCENCES. Second Sditiem. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Libnry. 
Crawford (P.O.). See Mary C Danson. 
Crofts (T. R. N.)i M.A. See Simpliied 

French Texts. 
Cross (J. A.). M.A. THE FAITH OF 

THE BIBLE. Pea/. Stw. ax. 6d, met. 
Craik8hank(0.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 

Plates. Cr, x6mo. xs. 6d. mei, 
Cnimp(B.). See Wagner. 
Caalifie(Slr P. H. BA Fellow of All Sods- 
College. Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 

THE BOER WAR. With many libs. 

tratsons, Plans, and Portraits. Im * vois. 

Qmarto, 15X. each, 
Conynffhame (H. H.X CB. See ConDoii' 

■eur'sLibrary. 
CntUfB. L.X D.D. See Leaders of Religioa. 
DanleO (O. W.X M.A. See LeaderTor 

Religion. 
Dansoo (Maty C) and Crawfotd (P. 0.V 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. PeJ- 

Sew. IX. 6d. 
Danta* LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Packt Totkbo, 

M.A.,D.Litt. Cr,Btfo, 6s, 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 

CORDON Wright. With the Italian text 

Pea/, Bvo, 9X. 6d. neL 
See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 

Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 
I>ariey(Oeorn). See Little Library. 

^ *• ^ ANEWTRIGON- 

BEGINNERS. With 

numerous diasranis. Cr, Sew. sx. 6d. 
Davenport (Cjttt), See ConnotaseiB's 

Library and Little Books on Art. 

"^/Sl,ySS^^ J"^ PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations b 
Colour by Johk Fullkylovx, R.I. InTwo 
Volumes, Demy Bvo, xu. net, 

of Balhol College. Author of * Chariemane.' 
ENGLAND TODER THE NORMXNS 
AND ANGEVINS : io66.ia7,. vJ^th Ito 
and Illustratwos. Desmy9va. ios,6d.mt 
Dawsoo(Nelsoo). SeeCbnaokscor'sUbmy. 
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DawMMl (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

by E. Foktbscub-Bkickdalx. Largt Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. 
Deibos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Damotfthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

SwiPT, M.A. Second Edition, Fca^. 

%vo, ax. 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
Dickinson (BnUly). POEMS. Cr. 8tv. 

AS. 6d. net. 
Dickinson (O. L.). M.A., Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 3x. 6d. 
Dilke(Lady), BnHey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr, 8cw. 

9X. 6d. 
DUlon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
DItchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jbssopp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. ts. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bvo. tt, 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Cr. Svo, zt. 6d. net, 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Third Edition, Demy 8cv. 

Dlzon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 
zt. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition, Cr,Zvo. 
zt,6d 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Bvo, 3s, 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Donjrias iJames). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. 8ew. zs.6d,net, 

Dowden (J.X D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drage (O.). See Books on Business. 

Driver(S. R.X D.D., D.CL., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westmbster Commentaries. 

Dry(Wakelinff). See Little Guides. 

Dryhttrst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Da Bnlsson (J. CX M.A See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dafttid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dnmas (Alezander> MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by B. M. Wali^sr. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumes, Cr.Zvo, 6s. each, 
VohimeL 



Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc, and Mundella (V. A,)* 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 3*. 6d. 

Dnnstan (A. B.), B.Sc See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Barl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy 8xv. 41. 6d. net. 

Dtttt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
SOUTHGATB. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
x6 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8tw. ^s, 6d, net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barle (John), Bishop of Salbbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE. or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
\6mo, zsnet. 

Edmonds (Major J. B.). See W.B.Wood. 

Bdwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised, Crown 2vo. as. 6d. net. 

Bdwards (W. Doaglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Bffan (Pierce). SeeLP.L. 

Bgerton (H. B.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF 

British colonial policy. New 

and Cheapter Issue. Demy 9vo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C O.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (P. O.). See S. J. Stone. 

EUwood (Thomas). THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. EdUed by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. 8fw. 6s, 

Eplctetos. See Aurelius. 

Brasmos. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wjmken de 
Worde, 1533. Eea^. %vo, 3/. 6d. net, 

Pairbrother(W. H.X M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. %vo, y ^ 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
8a Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
Zvo, I ax. 6d net. 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

i^dler (T. Ciaxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Pielding (Henrv). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), NI. A. See Junior Examination 
Senes. 

PIrth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

PIrth (C. n.\ M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Histonr of the English Soldier 
during the*Civil Wan, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr, %vo, 6s. 
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PIsher (O. W.)* M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bv0. tos, 64. , , 

PitzOerald(Bdward). THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAm. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr, 
Bza. ox. See also Miniature Library. 

PitxOerald(H.P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fca/. Bv0, \s. 6d, lut, 

PItzpatiick (5. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Plecker (W, H.), M.A., D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text op Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8ev. or. td, 

Plttz(A. W.), M.A., WilUam Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo, 7*. 64. net* 

Portcscue (Mrs. O.). See Little Books on Art. 

Praser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sctf.^ 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pnser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr. 8v». 6t. 

Prench (W,), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenrelch (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWORTH Davis, M. A. Second Edition. 
Revised, Cr. Svo. ar. 6d. 

Pulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Oailaher (DO and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. DemyBvo. tot. 6d, net. 

Oallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Oambado (Geoff rey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Oaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasquet, the Ri^ht Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

Oeorge(H. B.). M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous PL^ns. Eourih 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. Bvo. 
3s. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

QibbinsfH. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Ei/tA 
Bditioti, Demy Bvo, zoi. 6d, 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. TAirt^entk Editicu, Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8kw. 31. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. u. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A^ Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at (Cambridge, in Seven 
Volumes. DemyBvo. Giit to/,Bs.6d,€mek, 
Also, Cr, Bvo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Olbson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Oloajr CM. RO and Wvatt (Kate M.V A 
BCJOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 94 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 
Bvo, los. 6d. net, 

Godfrey (Elisabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Ecn/, Boo, 
as. 6d. net. 

Oodley (A. D,\ M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2X. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 
Fcap. Bvo. 9S. 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap, Bvo. 2s, 6d. 

OoldsBilth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. 3^mo, With xo 
Plates in Phot(M;ravure by Tony Johannou 
Leather^ as. 6d. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Ooodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Oorst(Rt. Hon. 5ir John^ THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Oondge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr.Bvo. as. 6d. 

Qraneer (P. S.), M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

Gray (E. M'Qneen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Bvo, as, 6d, 

Orav(P. L.), B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With x8x 
Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 

Green (G. BucklandX M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN 



Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
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Qreen (E. T,\ M.A. See Churchman's 

Library. 
QreealdzerA. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: From x33-io4 b.c. Demy 

Bva. los. 6d. tut. 
Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
aregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 2*. 6d. 
Qregory (Miss E. C.)* See Library of 

Devotion. 
arubb(H. C.)* See Textbooks of Technology. 
awviiii(]Vl. L). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. Ks.net. 
Haddon (A. C), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map. Detny Zvo. i$s. 
Hadfleid(R. A.) and Qlbbins (H. de B.)- 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 

Sw. a*. 6d. 
Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. Q.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated. Second Edition^ revised. 

Demy %vo. 10s. 6d. rut. 
Hall (R. N.)- GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Royal Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Hamilton (P. J. )> I^- ^' See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
Hannur (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, X2oo-x688. Illus- 

trated. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Hannay (James O.X M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr. 9vo. 6*. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fca/. 

Svo. qx. 6d. net. 
Hardle (Martin). See Connoisseur's Librar>'. 
Hare (A. TA M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy Svo. 6s. 
Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 

READERS. Eca/. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Harvey (Alfred), M. B. See Ancient Cities. 
HawthomeCNatlianlel). See Little Libran** 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

Cr. Svo. IS. net. 
Heath (Prank R,\ See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
HeUo (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 

SHIP. Translated from the French by 

V. M. Crawtord. Eca/^ 9&o. 3*. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 

College, ()xford. THE LIFE AND 

PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 

NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 

issue. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
AT INTERVALS. Eca/Bvo. 7s.6d.uet. 
Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 

Oxford Biographies. 
Henderson (T. P.), and Watt (Prancis). 

SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With many 

Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, as.6d.net. 

Henley (W.E.)andWhlbley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 
net. 

Henson(H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY : As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Herbert i^Qeorffe). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert, of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewlns (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Zvo. 
9s.6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Eca^. 
Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal Zvo, 21*. net. 
See also St. Francis of Assbi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape (Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 
Cr, Zvo, IS. 6d. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colova by William 
Pasco B, and 30 Photographs. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 

Hoare(J. DoueUs). ARCTIC EXPLORA. 
TION. With x8 Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 

HobhousefL. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Zvo. loj. 6d. net, 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixtii Edition. 
Cr. Zx>o. 2S. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 2S.6d. 

Hodjtkin {!.), UC.L. See Leaders of 

Hodgson (Mm. VV;) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHIN LIS IC PORCELAIN. Second 
KtfitwH. Pcsi i.vo. 6s. 

Hags (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
H. A* STHEATrEiLD. Eca/. Zvo. 2s. net. 

Holden- Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdlch (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
traied. Demy Zi^. loj. 6a. not. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Holdtworth (W. S.). M.A, A HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 

VoL /. Demy 8cw. xoff. 6</. n«t, 
Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's 

See Library of Devotion. 
Holt (Bmily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 

LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. Hit. 
A Colonial Edition is aJso published. 
Holyoak«(a.J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, 8w. 2X. &/. 
Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsborffh (a L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Second Edition. Cr. %vo. sf- 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Hortll(A«C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R. P.).D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 

Demy Svo.^ 7*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Svo. is. 6d. 
Howell (A. a. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 

DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 

Bvo, y. 6d. net 
HoweU(a.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 

AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 

9S. 6d. 
Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 

Demy Svo, 15*. net. 
Huffsins (Sir William), K.CB., O.M., 

D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OR, SCIENCB IN THE StaTB AND IN THE 

Schools. With 25 lUtistrations. IVide 

Royal Zvo. ls. 6d, net. 
Huffhes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 

SHAKESPEARE. An EnglUh Antho- 

logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 

Demy Zvo. 7'- ^- **fi' 
Huffhes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 

and Notes by Vernon Rrn d all. Leather. 

Royal ^2mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 

Ko Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 

by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hntton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion and Library of Devotion. 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 

which ao are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 

With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 

Colour, by A. W. RiMiNGTON. Demy Zvo. 

•js. 6d. net. 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illusteatioiu by 
William Parkinson. Cr. Zvo. ts, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOYE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap. Zvo. yt. 6d. met. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of ReUgion. 

Hutton (W. H.X M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5«. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. Q.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 33 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hyett (P. A.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net, 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. 7^'td 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d, 

In^e (W. R,\ M.^Vi Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. Demy Zvo. las. 6id. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

lnnes(A. D.X M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Mapa and 
Plans. Cr. &V0. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy Zvo. zof. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), a A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.). A.R.C.S., A.LE.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. -Cr. Zvo. ax. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys(D.awyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI. 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 94 
Coloured Pictures. Su/erR^al i6mo, as,6d, 

Jenks (B.X M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. ax. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containinjj over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy ito, ais. net. 

Jessopp (AngnstnsX D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P. B.X M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hateeld's Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr, Zvo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson nvirs. Barfaam). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 
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Johiiftoa(8lr H. HA K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly soo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third E^Hm, 
Cr, 4ta, xBs. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. CroiDDtOfi). M.A. POEMS 
OP THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
TkirUtnth Edition, FcMf.^tM. as.6d.n4i. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

JonesCL. A. AtherloyXJCC..M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Svo. 
9S. 6d. ntt. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Royal^vo. 9u.net. 

Jonson(Ben>. See Standard Library. 

Julians (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONSOF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.byGRACE 
Warhack, Second Edit. Cr. 8va. y. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

'Kappa.* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 8vo, 
3*. 6d. net, 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second EdiHon. 
Cr. Bvo. 9t. 6d. neL 

Keatlnff (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. 8w. %t,ed. 

KeaU(Jolin). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition, DemyZvo. 
IS. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fca/. 8w. 3^. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KebleCJohn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduaion and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bblu TAird Edition, Fcm^. 
Bvo. y. 6d. ; peuided morocco ^ y. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.X M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo, js. 6d. net. 

KempU (Ttaomas A). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dban Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
TAird Edition, Fca/.Svo. y.6d.; padded 
morocco. 5*. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
%vo. y. 6d, See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedv (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. 8tv. y. 6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James HqujrIitonX D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. Bev. fir. 

Klninilns(C. W.X M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH, lllus- 
trated. Cr. Zvc. 2s. 6d. 



KlnfflAka(A. W.). See Little Libranr. 

KiDllnsf (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
§ALLADS. 80M Thousamd. Tmenty 
second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Ekiition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 6zrd Tfumsand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st Thousaud, 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A Cokmial Edition is also DublL&hed. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kniffht (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. mus.DemySvo.7s.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

KnlghtCH. J. C.),M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible, 

KnowUnar (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d, each. 
See also Little library and £. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-PooierStanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Langbridflre(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and 0>nstancy. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, QS. 6d. 

Law (William)., See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With xa Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, 12s.6d.net. 
See aJso James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Demy Bvo, js. 6d, net. 

Le Brax (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GosTLiNC. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ys. 6d, net. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Bvo. 

Le|flili(PenJva]). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post i6mo. as. 6^1. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Owvu). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap, 8va v. 6d. mot. 

Lisle (Portun&de). See Little BooksonArL 

Llttlehales(H.>. See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (WalterX D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also I^eaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 
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Locker (P.). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir OUverX F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. EightkE<L Cr. %va. as, net. 

LofthcuseCW. ¥,\ M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Dtmy Zv0. y. net. 

Lonflrfellow (H. W.), See Little Library. 

Lorfmer (Qeorge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. SixUtnth Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lover (Samuel). See I. P. L 
E. V. L. and C. L.^a. ENGLAND DAY BY 

DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 

Efficiency. Illustrated by Gborgb Mokkow. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. \to. xx. net. 
Luca«(E.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 

LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Third 

Edition, Demy Zvo. ^ 7*. dd. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 

many Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour 

by Herbert Marshalu Seventh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 

Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 

and 36 other Illustrations. Etyth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 

Edition, Fcap. Bivo. cr. 
THE OPEN R(5aD : a Little Book for Way- 

farers. Eleventh Edition. Fca/. Bvo. ss. ; 

India Paper. 7*. 6d. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a LitUe Book 

for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 

Bvo. %s. ; India Paper ^ js. 6d. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Second 

Edition, 
Lncian. See Classical Translations. 
L^de (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydoo (Noel S. ). See Junior School Books . 
Lyttelton(Hon.lVlr8.A.). WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. Bvo. a*. 6d. 
Macauiay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 

TAGUB, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. iBs. 
The only edition of this book completely 

annotated. 
M*Alleo (J. E. B.X M.A. See Commercial 

Series. 
MacCuUoch (J. A.X See Churchman's 

Library. 
MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 

STUART. With oyer 60 Illustrations, in- 

eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr, Bvo, ts. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott(E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M'DowalKA. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M. ). See Churchman's Library-. 



Macklla (Herbert W.X M.A. See Anti. 
quary's Books. 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie). M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr, Bvo. a*. 6d. 

Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CZATHER- 
INB OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With a8 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. ys.6d.net. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr,Bvo. 9s.6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.).Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Maltland ( P. W. ), LL. D. ^ Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University d 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN EN(^ 
LAND. RoyalBvo. js. 6d. 

Maiden (H. E.). M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition, Cr. 
Bvo. IS. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Merchant (E. C), M.A., Fellow of Peter. 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr.^vo. 3s, 6d. 
See also A. M.Cook. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With 30 Illustrations. 
Second Ed. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 
TLS. 6d. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 



With 39 
Demy Bvo. 



Illustrations and a Map. 

xox. 6d. net. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected bv. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. net. 
Maskell (A.l. See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
MasseerOeorjore). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLAN T LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Masterman (C. P. Q.), M.A, M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Matheson(Mrs. E. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
TAmy (Phlj). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, Ato, is. net. 
MeUows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr, 

Bvo. y. 6d. 
Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA Cr. Bvo, 3*. net. 

Also Cr.^ Bvo. yi. net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's ' Pe.icc or War in South 
Africa. ' 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 

TBBN LeTTBRS TO THB RiGHT HON. 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 

Hon, Cr. Svo. yl, net 
Miles (Bustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 

CARNATION. Cr.Zva. 9S.6d,net, 
MlllalB (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 

TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, Presidentof the Roval Academy. 

With many Illustrations, of which 9 are in 

Photogravure. New EeUtten, Demy 8tv. 

7X. &/. net 
See also Little Galleries. 
MlUio (a. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 

ING. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. y, €d. net 
MlilU (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
JVUloe (J. CL). M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illus. Cr.8w. 6*. 
Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fcap, 8w. 

3«. 6d, net 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 
Mlnchin (H. C.).M. A. See R. Peel. 
MltchelUP. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edu 

Hon, Cr, %vo. 6x. 
Mltton rg. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES, with manv Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With 30 Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition, Demy %vo. fs. 6d. net, 
* Moll (A.).' See Books on Business. 
Molr (D. M.X See Little Library. 
Mollnos (Dr. Michael de)> See Library of 

Devotion. 
Money (L. Q. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 

8vo, ss. net, 
Montagu (HenryX Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C T. Pond. Eca/. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net 
Montmorency (J. E. Q. deX B.A, LL.B. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 

BOOK. With aa Illustrations. Second 

Edition, Demy Zvo. js, 6d. net. 
Moore (H. E.> BACK TO THE LAND. 

An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 

Svo. 9S, 6d. 
Moorhouse (E. HaUam). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 

Second Edition,^ Demy Bvo. js. td. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

MoranfClarenceQ.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Sundard Library. 

Morflll (W. R.), Oriel College. Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Phuis. Cr.Zvo. 3s, 6d, 
Alorich (R. J,\ late of Clifton College. See 

School Examination Series. 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 94 Illastrations. Deniy Bvo, las.td, 
net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Bred- 
rick. 

Mouie(H. C. a.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mnlr (M. M. PattlsonX M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr, Bvo, 9*. 6d, 

Mundella (V. AA M. A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.\ LL. JD. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P.l. 

"• ^.K SeeRN. HaU. 



Noal(W. a^ 
Newman (Ernest). 

Demy Bivo, 6s. 



HUGO WOLF. 



Newman (Qeorge); M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on PubUc Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo. 71. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklln (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr.Bvo. a*. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (Q. Le Qrvs). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, fs, 6d. net, 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, xos, 6d.net. 

Norwav (A. H.^ NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
ourea Illustrations by Maurice Greiffen- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fca/. Bvo, 31. 6d. 

Oldfleld (W. J.), M.A., Trebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism op the Church 
OP England. Fca/. Bvo. as. 6d, 

Oldham (P. M.). B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Ollphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C). M. A., Fellow of All Souls' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Ontury. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net, 

Ottley (R. L.XD.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion, 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Ozford(M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 3*. 6d, 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, x^s, 

Palmer(Prederlck). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Demy Bvo. 71. 6d, net. 
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Pwker (aiflwrt). A LOVER'S DIARY. 
Fca^.^tffO, 5«. 

Psrlces (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fca^.^o. xs.td. 

Parkituon (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Foiio. Cl. 3*. net, 

Parmenter (John). HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, idas- 
Edited by PERavAL Landon. Qimrta. 
y. 6d. net. 

Parmentter (Prof. Leon). See Byxantine 
Texts. 



Parsons (Mrs. aement). GARRICK 

HIS CI " " 

ns. .S'( 
las. 6d. tut. 



AND His CIRCLE. With 36 lUustra- 
trations. Secottd Edition. Demy ^0. 



A Colonial Edition is tdso published. 

PascaL See Library of DevoUoo. 

Paston (Qeonre). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 900 Illustrations. 
Imperial Qumrto. £2, 12s. 6d, net. 
See also Little Books on Art and LP.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and Ilhistrations. 
Second Edition. Demy BtfO. iv. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin SwiftX LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Svo. yt.6d.net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. SouTHG ATE. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk, 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neiffh* 
bourhood, with a list of the species. Vnth 
12 Illustrations in colour^ by Frank 
SouTHGATE. Second Editwn. Cr, Bt/o. 
6s. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OP GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 94 Illustrations. Fca/. Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Peel (RobertX and Mlnchln (H. C.X M.A. 
OXFORD. With xoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. 2vo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, xs. 64. 

Petrie(W.M.FilndersXD.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University (College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully lUustrati d. In six volnmes, Cr. 
ivo, 6s. each. 

YoL. I. Prehistoric Times to XYIth 
Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 



Vol. n. The XVIIth Ain> XVHln 

Dynasties. F^mrtk Edition, 
Vol. iiu XIXth to XXXth Dtnastibs. 
Vol. IV. The Egtpt of th« Ptolemol 

J. P. Mahafpt, Litt.D. 
Vou V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Miunc, M.A. 
Vol. vl Egypt in thk Hidolb Aces. 

STAKijnr Lane-Poous, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIBNCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. lUostratcd. Cr. 

SYRIA AND'EerVPT, FROM THETEU 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr.Stw. as. 6^ 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illintzated Iw Trb- 
TEAM Ellis, in 7V«# V^hsmmt. Cr, Bm 

E(?YPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Wiik 

zao Illustrations. Cr. %vo. ox. 6d. 
PMlIlps(W. A.). See Oxford Biofruhia. 
PhiUpotts (BdenX MY DEVOK VEAR. 

With 38 lUustrmtaons by I. Lxv Pktkt- 

BRiDGB. Second esmd Ckem/tr Edititm. 

Lmrre Cr, 8r». 6s. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONa 

Illustrated by Claude Shxptsbsox. 

Cr. 4to. 5*. net, 
A volume of poems. 
Plarr (Victor O.X See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard LifaraLrr. 
Ptantus. THE CAPTIVi: Edited, wiik 

an Introduction, Textual Notes, and eCob- 

Bieotary. by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 

Jesus College,Oxford. Demy^tfo. u>e.6d.mi. 
Ptowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), aA^ Kbt s 

College, Cambridge. See School Fmim. 

tionSenes. 
Podmore (Pmk). MODERN SPIRI. 

TUALISM. Two Volumees, Dgm^^m 

2is. net, 
A History and u. CHttcism. 
Poor (J. Rstrick Le). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. Cr,Bvo. 6e, 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books 00 Art. 
Pollard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS 

Illustrated. Demy 800. jt. 6eL net. 
Pollard(EllzaP.). See LitUe Books on An 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books oa 

Business. 
Potter (M. C), M.A.. F.L.S. A TEXT- 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTAM*. 

Illustrated. Second Editiom, Cr. %m 

AS. 6d, 
Power «. O'Osmiorl THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Bivo, tt. 
Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 

rs.6d.net. 



is BfADE OF. C?-. 8m. 

Price (L. L.), M.A.^ Fellow ofOriel CoDete. 
ENGLISH 



Oxoiu A HISTORY OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth EA- 

Hon, Cr. tvo. %s. 6d. 
Primrose (Deborah), A MODERK 

BCEOTIA Cr.^voi 6s. ^*'**^ 

Protberoe (Braeet). THE DOMINIOS 

OF MAN. GEocEArinr in rrs Huiia> 

Aspect. With 3a foU-pan lUostratiav. 

Cr, 8tw. ffx. 
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PutAn and RowkuidMm. THE MICRO^ 
COSM OF LONDON, or London in 
MiNiATURK. With Z04 Illustrations in 
colour, /m Three Vfflumes, Small 4ta. 
£2t V' net. 
•Q* (A. T. QuUler Conch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession 01 
English Lyrics. Steond Edition. Cr.^>o. 
91. td. tut 

QlMvedO VUleMS. See Miniature Library. 

Q.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cn 81V. d*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westmiastei 
Commentaries. 

R*jaLiLa»™ M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA With 20 Illus- 
trations. Demv Bv0. js. 6d. mi. 

Ran (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3a lUustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy Zvo. zsi. 6d, net. 

Rahtz (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. y ^ I 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. ' 

Rannle (D. WA M.A A STUDENTS 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 8zw. 
3*. 6d. ' 

Raahdall (Haatlngs), M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
8tw. 6r. 

Raven (J. JA D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Rawatome (Lawrence, Ban.). Seel.P.L 

Raymond (waiter). See School Histories. 

AReallhiddy. Seel.P.L 

Reason (W.X M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. 9w. 
9s.6d. ; 

Redpath (H. A.)i M.A See Westminster ' 
Commentaiies. \ 

Resmolds. See Little Galleries. , 

Rhoadea Gl. P.). See Simplified French Texts. ' 

Rhodes (W. E.). See School Histories. 1 

Rloa (H.X M.A See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. EA See C. C Channer. | 

Robertson (AA D.D^ Lord Bishop of. 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton ' 
Lectures of xooT. DemyZve. 7s.6d.net. 

R^ertson (G. Grant). M.A, Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660- 1833. Vemy 8w. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. ax F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQumrto. 



Rol 



AS. 6d. net. 

iibertson(Slra.S.),K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 



Th« Story of a Minor Sibcb. Tkird \ 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr.Zve. 2s.6d.net. 



I Robinson (A. W.), M.A See Churchman's 
Bible. 
Robinson (CecilU). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Svo. 3*. 6«/. 

Robinson (r. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodweli (Q.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Waltbr Lock, D.D. , Warden 
of Keble College. Fca^. 8vo. v. 6d. 

Roe(Pred). OLD OAK FURN ITtJRE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, iacluding 
a frontispiece in colour. DemyZve. 10s. 6a. 
net. 

Roffers (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (E. S.X See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Ultistrated. Cr, Btw. 31. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and 11. 6d. each; Part 
III.U.i PartlV.xod. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rb-Statkmbnt or 
THB Opium Qubstion. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr.Zoo. 2s.net. 

Rovde-Smlth (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garnbk of Many Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Ruble (A. B.X D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. CUrk). THE LIFE OP 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

St. Anselm. See Library of De^-otion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Prands de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. Cms (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Prands of AssUI. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newlv translated by Wiixiam 
Hbywood. With an Introduction bv A 
G. F. HowBLL, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Bvo. w. net. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

•SakI' (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 25, 6d. net, 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, ys. 6d, 

Sathas(C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.> WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL With Portraiu and Ulus- 
trations. Cr. Bvo. %t. 6d. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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Sell< (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. lUustrated. Cr, 8cv, 

Selous (Bdmiuid). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 

Ninth Edition. Fcap, Zvo, us. 6d. 
School Edition^ is. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

With xa Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 

Third Edition. Fcap.Zvo. %s.td. 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. ^vo, y. 6d. n^L 
Shakespeare (William). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632: 1664: 

X6B5. Each £i, 4s. mtf or a complete set, 

;CZ3, I3S. ntt. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 
See also Arden. Standard Library and 

Little Quarto Shalcespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

Bzw. as. 6d. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Shediock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.Svo. 5*. 
Shellev (Percv B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author oi 

* Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, 1821. 2S. mt. 
Sheppard (H. P.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 
Sherwell (Arthur), MA. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

2S. 6d. 

Shiplev (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
dkURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD. 
REN. A.D. W7.1066. With a Preface by 
the Bishop olGibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo, as. 6d. ntt. 
Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 1 

Slmonson (0. A.). FRANCESCO I 
G U A R D I. With 4 1 Pbtes. Itnptriai 
^to. jQa, as. net. | 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 

ArL I 

Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Uttle Books on ' 

Art. I 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New I 

Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations, 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5*. net. 
Small rEvan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

Smallwood (M. a.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(F. E.). See LP. L. 

Smith ^dam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Twovolufttes. Demy Zvo, ais, net. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 



Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Cr»um iv^ 

as. With Answers, as. 6d. 
Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fca/, 8iv. 

3*. 6d. net. 
Smith (NowellC). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (Joha Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, RecoUectionsof the 

Events of the Years X766*i833. Edited bv 

WiLKRBD Whittbn. Illustrated. H^idlt 

Demy Zvo, las. 6d. net. 
Sneli (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zzv, 6s, 
Snowdeii(C. E.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Zvo, 4*. td, 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Somet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (B. WiltooX M.A. See Junior School 

BookJB. 
Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannav. 
VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition, Cr, 

Zvo. 6s. 
Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C. H.X M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Bvo, 

las. 6d, net. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. Sec Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Bdflrcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Royal Bvo. i6s. net. 
Stanbridge (J. W.X B.D. See Library of 
Devotion- 
• StancUfff e. • GOLF DOS AN D DONTS. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 
Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stedman(A. M. M.). M.A, 
INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 

Ury Accidence. Tenth Edition, Fcmp, 

Bvo. IS, ^ 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 

tton, Cr. Zvo. as. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Ed. revised. xBmo, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 

iBmo, IS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. iZfno. Third Edition. 

IS. 6d. 
ICASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed, Fcap, 

Zvo. IS. 6d. 
J:XEMPLA LATINA, First Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. EltvtntkandCheaptr Edition, 
rt'^wtitUn, Cr, 8va. is. 6a, Original 
Edition, ax. 6d. Key, 3X. ntt, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. «. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms, /'i/ik Edition, Fcap. Bvo. 
u. 6d. With Vocabulary, u. Key, 2s. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjecu. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iSmo, Fourth Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, iZmo. is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Bvo. IS. 6d 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition, 
iBmo. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi- 
tion, revised. Cr, Bvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Ksv. v. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fca^. Bvo. js. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott). M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.)f of the Technical CoUeee, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. Third Edition. 
7s.6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.Bvo. %s. 6d. 

StemoC Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. js.td. 

Steoart (Katherlne). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 



HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. xax. 

Library Edition. Dem^Bvo. 2 vols, 2ss.net, 
A Colonial Edition u also publi^ed. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. JBuchram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stsvbnson during 
1887-8. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

LE'lTERS FROM SAMOA. 1891.95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Bvo. dr. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. a.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Bvo, 3J; 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to tat 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Fellow 
of Universitv Colleee, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Bvo. 51. net. 

Straker (P.). See Books on Btistness. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 34 lUustrap 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Bvo, js.Cd, 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc, M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition, xs. net. 

Strutt (Joseoh). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J . Charles Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto. 21s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr.Bvo. 6t. 

5turch(P.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x8p9-i9o5. Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Frojectton. 
With 50 Plates and 240 Figures. Foolsem/, 
5X. net. 

Suddards (P.> See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See LP. L. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr, 8w. 

2S. 6d. 

Synipson(B.M.), M.A., M.D. SeeAncient 
Cities. 
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TkUus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc, by R. F. Datis, M.A., 
Fca^. 8ptf. ax. 

GERMAN I A. Bv the aame Editor. Fcap, 
8v#. Of. See aUo Classical Translations. 

TiilLaftk { W. 1. H I > WARD LETTERS AND 
M KM I ) ts i R > . Dtmy Boo. tos, 6d, neU 

Ta u [£ r 4, J , ),. S tc Li brary of Devotion. 

Taylor fA. E.U THE ELEMENTS OF 
MKT.^PHYSJCS. DemyBvo. ios.6d.tui. 

Taylor (F.Q*X MA. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A J. See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.^ THE COMING OF 
I Mb; SAIN'T^ : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 36 Illustrations. Demy %vo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Tliylor T. M.X M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.Bvo. yx. 6^ 

Teasdale-BuckeU (Q. T.). THE COM. 
PLETE SHOT. lUustraied. SecondEd. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Chukton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. 8rv. 6x. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Colli Hs, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C S.). See Oxford Bioeraphies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Tlieobald(P. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Reznsed. Cr. 

%V0. 2X. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Tlleston(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 

Hon. Medium i6mo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 

edition in superior binding. 6s. 
Tdmpklns (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Little 

Guides. 
Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 

a Maps. Third Ed, DemyZvo. ios.6d.net 
Tovnbee (Paget). M.A., D.Litt. See 

Oxford Biographies. 
Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 

AND OTHER POtMS. Cr.Bvo. 5*. 
An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 

the three voices.^ It deals with the love of 

Deirdre for Narls and is founded on a Gaelic 

Ver»on of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 

Usnach. 
Trevelyan (0. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Seconti 

Edition. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 
Trontbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (E. A.). B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrrell -0111 (Prances). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 

Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 



V«MrhaaQ1erbartM.),B.A.(Q»)a.l THI 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STX7ARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With aoIUustratioos. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. mi, 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With •s lUas- 
trations in Colour by MAuaxcx GanrFBM- 
HACBN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 

Voegelln (A.), M.A. See Junior KTsnilaap 
tion Series. 

WaddelKCol. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With* Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third esmi 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8aw. 7*. 6d. net. 

Wade (Q. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fi/ihEdiUcn. 
Cr. 8tv. 6*. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. C^lbathkk and 
B. Crump. In Four Vok$$M£s, Futp 8m. 

Vou L— Thk Ring of th« Nibkiajmg. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. il— Parsifal, LoKBNCRur, sad 

Thb Holy Graiu 
Vol. hi — Tristak and Isolde. 

Walirj. O. DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photog;raphs. Demey 8e«. 
4f. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books 00 Ait 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (CharlcaX 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vemoo (Hon. Wmiam). M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imol a and otherauthonties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
MooRK. In Two Volumes. Second Sdi' 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. %vo. 1 cr. nei* 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE- HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pot tZvo. ar. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Sow. 
2^. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A.. FellowandTutor ofWadham 
ColIe<?e. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third EdiHon. Cr .Zvo. %s.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d, 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(P.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUustntdooa, 
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yofwhicharebyA.H. BnCKLANix Large 

Cr, 8cv. ts, 
Whlbtoy(C). See W. E. Htnky. 
Whlblnr (L.), M.A. Fellow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge GREEK OLIGAR. 

CHIES ! THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
WhltalcerCQ. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wards 

Fowler, M.A. Cr. 8w. fix. 
See also Standard Library. 
Whitfield (B. B.). See Commercial Series. 
WhitehMd (A. WA GASPARDDE 

COLIGNY. Illustrated. Demy ^oo. 

xar. 6</. net. 
Whlteiey (R. Uoyd), F.I.C, Principal of 

the Municipal Science School, West Brom> 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr. %x)o, str. td* 
Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 
Wbltten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 
WhyteCA. a.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wnberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
WUde(Oecar). DE PROFUNDIS. Tenth 

Edition. Cr, Zvo, 5^. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Sw. 

I3X. 6d. net, 
POEMS. Demy Zvo. xa*. 6d, net, 
INTENTIONS. Demylvo. J2s.6d.net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Deney 

Bvo, 13 J. 6d. net. 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Bvc. X9S. 6d. net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy Zvo, lai. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Zvo. 

12s, 6d. net, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 

NEST. Demy Bro. iss. 6d. net. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Zvo. 

zftr. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Zvo. 

X2f. 6d, net, 
Wilidae (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr.Zvo. as. 6d. 
Wiillame (A.). PETROL PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 

trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 

tto. y. 6d. net. 
Illamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 
WliUameon (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d. 
Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Jiuiior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 
WllUon (Beckles). LORDSTRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Denn^ Zvo, js. 6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wllmot-Buxlen (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr.ZufO. Ei^Oh Ed. jt. M 

A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr,Zvo, ^,6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 

Wll8oa( Bishop.). See Library of DeroCion. 

Wilson ( A. J. )• See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A-X See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. L Y R A P A S- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott Zvo, 2s, 6d. 

WinboH (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr.Zvo. 1*. da. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr, Zifo, y ^ 'KjLWt 
Ks. net. 

Wlndle(B.C.A.),F.R.S.,F.S.A. SeeAnti- 
quary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir EvelynX F.M., V.C, G.CB^ 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 84 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Ttoo Volumes, Fifth 
Edition, Demy %vo. a^x. $ut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hkkory). DAN LENO. Illus- 

trated. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Malpr J. E.), R.E., D.A Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Demy Zvo, 
i3f. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brookb. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Zvo, 
7x. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wriffht (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of (Jueen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 
IS. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^. Zvo. 
js. 6d. 

Wrong (QeorjBre M.), Professor of Histonr 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. IS. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wjatt (Klrte M.). See M. R. Gloaff. ' 
W^lde(A« B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Dtmy 8w. 
15*. neU 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
WvndhamCRt. Hon. Qeorgc). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Dtmy Bvp. Buckram, gilt top. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (Q.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr, 8cv. ax. 6</. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modem Writers. I 



Revised and Enlarged Edition, Cr, Shi 

y$.td. 
Yoane<PiUon). THE COMPLETJB 

MOTORIST. With 138 lUuttraUons. 
Seventh Edit ten. Demy %vo. i zs. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also pabltdied. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Seww 

YoaniTcT. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr, Btw. Cloth, %*,6d,: 
paper boards^ xs. 6d. 

ZImmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELBCTRl* 
CITY? Fcap.Zvo, is.6d.nct. 



Ancient Oities 

General Editor, RCA WINDLE, D.Sc.. F.R.& 
Cr. Svo. 4J. 6d, net. 



Chsstks. By B. C. a. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympeoo, BLA., 
M.D. Illustrated by E.H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. lUuctratad 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antiqinary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 



Demy Svo. 

Engush Monastic Lrra. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains op the Prehistoric Age in 
England. ^ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.. 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books op the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

ARCHiEOLOGY AND FaLSE ANTIQUITIES. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrines op British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



7s. 6d. net. 

The Royal Forests op England. By J, 

C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey BIoool 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphnt 

Ballard, B. A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustratxoos. 

Second Edition. 
Pakish Life in Medieval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.6. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition 
The Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 

Second Edition, 



TheArden Shakespeare 

Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. I King Lear. Edited by W. J. CraiE. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
Dowden. I The Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

iComtimmed. 
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Othxllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Trrus Andkonicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Ctmbblinb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Thb Mbkkt WivBS OP Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A Midsummer Night's Drsam. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Hbnry V. Edited by H. A. ETans. 

All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

Thb Taming op the Shrew. Edited by 
R- Warwick Bond. 

Timon op Athens. Edited by K. Deigbton. 

Measure por Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twblpth Night. Edited by Moreton Lnce. 



The Merchant op Venice. Edited by 

C. Knox Pooler. 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 

Deigbton. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 

Case. 
Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gentleman op Verona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy op Errors. Edited by K. 

Cuningham. 
King Richard iil Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



East French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
SeamdEditwH. Illustrated. Fcap.Zvo. is. 

East Stories prom English History. By 
E. M. WiImc«-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Third Edition, Cr.Bva, x*. 

Easy Exeroses in Arithmetic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Secomi Edition. Fcap, 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



8«v. Without Answers, u. With Answers. 

X*. zd. 
Easy Dictation and Spelung. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Fi/th Ed* Fcap. 8va xj. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of ' Dicution Passages.' Stccnd Edition, 



Books on Bnsiness 

Cr, Stw, 2s, 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition, 
The Business op Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
Thb Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N. A. 
Thb Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
Thb Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC.F.CS. 



Tub Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
•A. Moil.' 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at^Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade op Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M. A.. LittD. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah op MiTVLENB. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8cvu xar. 6d, net. 



EvAGRius. Edited by Lion Parmentier and 
M. Bides. Demy Zvo, los, 6d, net. 



The History op Psbllus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy 9vo, xcr. net, 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by P io f c uct 

Lambros. Demy 8ew. ^e, 6d. net. 
The Chronicle op Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. Demy^oo, 1$$. not. 
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The COuuehniaii's BiUa 

Gcneimi Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.aE. 
Fcap. 8tv. IS, &d. nei each, 

A seriei of ExposiUons on the Books of the Bible, which will be of servke to the 
g^eneral reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Eacposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, cone* 
apondinm as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Thk Epistlb or St. Paul the Apostls to 
THB Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robb- 
son, M.A. Second Editwu 

EccLBSiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streanc, 

D.D. 
Thk Epistls or St. Paul the Apostle to 

THH Philippians. Edited by C R. D. 

Biggs, D. D. Second Edition, 
The Epistle or St. James. Edited by 

H. W. Fulford M.A 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Banica, D.D. Tw 

Volumes. With Map. ax. «■#/ each. 
The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 

THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The Gospel According to St. Haxk. 

Edited by J. C Du Buisw», M.A. »s, 6dL 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians 

AND Philemon. Edited by 11.1.0.1 

M.A. as. not. 



The Ohnrehmaii's Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 

CfvwM 2fvc. 3f. ^. each. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 

The Churchman's Introductioh to the 
Old Tsstambnt. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green. 
M.A. 6x. 

By J. A. Umy 



The Beginnings op English Christianity. 
By W. E. ColUns, M. A With Map. 

The Kingdom or Heaven Here and Herb. 

AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

B.Sc.,LL.B. 
The Workmanship or the Prayer Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Do wden , D. D. Second Edition, 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D. 



Comparative Theology. 
Culloch. 6f. 



Olassical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 



iEscHYLUS — Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. 5J. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3*. 6d 

Cicero — Select Orations CPto Milone, Pro 
Mureno^ Philippic ii., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. BUkiston, M.A. sx. 

QcERO— Dc Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A ys. 6d. 

CicBRO— D« Officiis. Translated by C. B. 
Gardiner, MJL ax. 6d, 



by A D. Godley, M.A. ax. 

LuciAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippu«, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. ys. 6d 

Sophocles— £)ectra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A Morshead, M.A. ax. 6d. 

Tacitus — ^Agricola and Gennania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. ax. 6d. 

The Satiris of Juvbnau Translated by 
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Olajudcflof Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
Tm AsT or thbCsbsks. By H. a Walters. I Vblazqukz. Bf A. de 



With zxa Plates and x8 Illustrations an the 
Text. WUURtixaliv, x9S,ULmt, 



Plates. Wid€ Royal ^V9, 
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€k>mmercial Series 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS. LittD.. M.A. 



CoMMKKClAL Education in Tksory and 

Pkacticb. By K £. Whitfield, M. A 55. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent 
British Commbkck and Colonixs from 

Eluabkth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, ax. 
CoMMBRCiAL Examination Papbrs. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 
Thb Economics op Cdmmbbcb, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, litLD., M. A. Stc^nd Edition, 

xs.6d, 
A Gbrman Commbxciai, Rbadbb. By S. E. 

BaUy. With Vocabulary, as. 
A CoMMBRaAL Gbooraphy op thb British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. SirtJk 

Edition, ax. 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations By F. C. Boon, B.A. ax. 



A Primer op BosmBss. By S. Jacksoo, 

M.A. Third Edition, it, 6d, 
Commercial Arithmetic By F. G* Taylor, 

M. A. Fourth Edition, xx. 6d, 
French Commercial Corrbspondbncb. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabnhuy. TUtd 

Edition, sx. 
German Commbbcial Corrsspondbhcb. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocabulary. Soeond 

Edition. 9s. 6d. 
A French Commbbciai. Reader. By S. S. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Stcond Edition, ax. 
Precis Writing and Oppicb Corbbspond- 

ENCE. By £. E. Whitfield, M.A Sotond 

Edition, ax. 
A Guide to Propeshioms and ButxxBss. 

By H. Jones, ix. 6d, 
The Principles op BooK*BBBmfG by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. ax. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, ui. 



The ConnoiBsetir's Library 

Wide Royal %vo, 251. net, 

A sumptuous series of ao books on art, written by experts for collectors, superb^ 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and coloiu-. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first Yolumes are — 



Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colonr, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Forniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With x6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Pfaotogravore. Second Edition, 



European Enamels. 

hame, C.B. With 54'PlateB'in CoUotypa 
and Halftone and 4 Plates i '^ * 



By Henry H. Cunyng- 
- tea in Colk 
in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With a6 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 inos- 
trations m Collotype and za in Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Svo, eloth^ 2s. ; leather^ 2s, 6d, mt. 



Thb CovrBSSiONS or St. AcGusTjNB. Edited 
byCBtgg, D.D. Sixth Edition, 

Thb Chbutiam Ybab. Edited by Walter 
Lock,I>.D. Third Editimi, 



The iMrrATiOH oiw Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
A Book op Pevotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Soeomd Ediiiom. 

[Continnod* 
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Thx Lxbbaky op Dbvotion— cM(/wtr«</. 
Ltra Innocxntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Sbrious Call to a Devout and Holy 

LiPB. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Fourth 

Edition.. 
The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Eteknity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beechbg, M. A. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A.W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-LiiUe, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions op St. Ansblm. Edited by 

CCt. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Vene. 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Caaooof 

Westminster. 

A Day Book prom thb S aiirrs Ain> Fatiibb& 
Edited by T. H. Bum. B.D. 

Heavenly wisdom. A Selecdoa ftoa the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C Gr^ory. 

Light, Lipe, and Lovb. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W. R.Inge, M.A 

An Introduction to The Devout Lipb. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated aad 
Edited by T. Bams. M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a CoDtem^Uitioa 
of Death and Immortality. Bynenry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchaater. With aa 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhoose. 
Editor of * A Little Book of Life and Death.* 

The Little Flowers op thb G1.OR100S 
Messbr St. Francis and or bis 
Fbiars. Done into English by W. Hev^ 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentamdes 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition ot Perfect Conteinplatioa, 
and the Rich Treasure of loteraai Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael deMolinos. Priest 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an IntrodactioD 
by Kathleen Lytteltoo. With a Pre&oe by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



The Ulnstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Colonred Books 

Fcap SzHf, y, 6d, net each volume, 

A series, in small fomi, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOLOUBED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With z6 Coloured Plates. Fca^.Zvo. as.net. 

The Life and Death of John M ytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
X7 Coloured Plates and xoo Woodcuts in the 
Text by J ohn Leech. Second Edition, 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 



Thb Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wooo. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

op Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax m 

Search of a Wife. By William Ccmibe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.' With 

34 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
Thb English Dance of Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Tnvo Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance OF Life: A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with ^ 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandsoo. 

iContinutd. 
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Lips in London : or, the Day and Nieht 
Scenes of Terry Hawthorn, Esq., and nb 
Elegant Friend^ Corinthian Tom. By 



«:<t«|^«UIb A'ltCUVI, V^WliUlUMUl A will. tjy 

Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Desiens on Wood. 

Real Lips in London : or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Fierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc 
Tn'<> Volumes. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar op Wakspield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures op Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports op Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 
the same artbt, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy por Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walkinjg^, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumblmg, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
97 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Lipb in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Bom, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures op Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With x6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 30 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by xa Etchings executml by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op the Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 31 in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

iEsop's Fables. With 380 WoodcuU by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 33 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 PUtes and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Complkat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reoroduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 183^. 

The Pickwick Pa hers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 33 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Exammation Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap, Svo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Secomi Edition. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Fourth Edition, 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. 
Junior General Inpormation Examina* 

TiON Papers. By W. S. Beard. 
A Key to the above. 3*. 6d. net. 
Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By 

A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Jtmior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



A Ci-ASR-BooK OP Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8w. M. td. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
VAxitd by E. Wilton South, M,A. With 
Three Maps. Cr, dvo, is. 6d. 

The Gospel Accordingto St. M akk. Edited 
by A. £. Rubie. D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. Svo. IS. 6d. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous paasaeesforparsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 9S. 

A Ju N lOR Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A, , 
F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d, 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. Bvo. «. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. as. 



Elementary Experimental Scisncb. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan/B.Sc With a Plates and 
X54 Diagrams. Pi/th Edition. Cr, 8«». 
as. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 376 Diagrams. Et/th Edition, Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

Elementary Experimental Chbmxstky. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With 4 Pbues and 
X09 Diagrams. Second Edition, Cr. 
Bvo. as, 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M. A. Second Edition. Cr.^oo, as. 

The Gospel According to St. Lukb. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B. A. With Thzee Maps. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

The First Book op Kings. Edited by 
A. E. RuBiB, D.D. WithMapa. Cr.Bvo. 



Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr. ^vo, 2J. net. 



With Portraits. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, NLA. 
Bishop Wilberporcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
Augustine op Canterbury. By B. L. 

Cutts D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A 

Third Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. .Sl0CMM/.£^//«>«i. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D. C. L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jeaaopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spoooer, M.A. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d, mt, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 

Bookplates. E.Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

RoMNEY. George Paston. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrcll-Gill. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppner. H. p. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid WUberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel Bimstingl. 
Raphaeu a. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs, Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

[Continned. 
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LiTTLS Books on AnT'^antimnei/, 

BuRNE-JoNXS. Forttm^ de Lisle. Second I Clauds. Edward Dillon. 

Sditton, I Thb Arts or Japan. Edward Dillon. 

Rbmbsandt. Mrs. £. A. Sharp. ) Enamkls. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little OaUeries 

Demy iSmo, 2s, 6d, net. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains ao plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LiTTLB Gallbrt OP Rkvnolds. 
A LiTTLB Gallery op Romnbv. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppner. 



I A Little Gallery op Millais. 
A Little Gallery op English Poets. 



The Little Gnides 

With many Illustrations by £. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8w, ehih^ zs, 6d, net,; leathery y, 6d, net. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 
Hamilion Thompson. Second Edition. 

OXPORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Bv J. Wells, 

M.A. Seventh EdiHon, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F.G.Brabant, M.A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By 6. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. Third Edition, 

Buckinghamshire. By £. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallicban. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. By Prank R. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hertpordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
The Isle op Wight. By G. Clinch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
NoRPOLK. By W. A. Dull. 
Oxpordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
SUPPOLK. By W. A. Dutl. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
The East Riding op Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 
The North Riding op Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 

Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Ancten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Two Vols. 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.y. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (PrancU). THE ESS AYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 

\Continued, 
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Thr Little Library— ^Mi/rmf/^ 
aarham (R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

Two Volumes. 
Barnett (Mra. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Backford (WilUam). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Dbnison Ross. 
Blaka (WlUiam). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Pbrugini. 
Borrow (Qeorffe). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDES Groome. Two Voiumes, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall Gripfin, M.A. 
CaanlnffCQeorffe). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTMACOBIN : witb George 

Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd Sanders. 
Cowl^ (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (Qeorsre). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 

Deane. 
Cralk (Mra.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 

Matheson. 1^0 Volumes. 
Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Allghleri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Caky. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Darley (Qeorgre). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Streatpeild. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 
Perrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes, 
OaskeUrMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John)p POEMS. With an Intro 

duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Masepield. 
KInfflake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Swond EdiHrnu 
Lamb (Charles> ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAY^ OF ELIA. dited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 
Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithpull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by £. 

Wright. 
Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Bebching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Molr(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Henderson. 
NlchoU(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOR OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Rocheffoucanld(La> THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhopb. Edited by G. H. 

Powell. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlsy, 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Beeching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by EurAUKTH 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditcdbyS. Gwynn. 
Vauffhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Tenth Edition, 
Also on Japanese Paper. Leather. 5^ . 
net, 
Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 

Sampson. 
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The Little Qnarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W, J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott 16/W. In 40 Volumes. Leather^ price is, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los, net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Ed%vard FitxGcrald. From the editionpub- 
li&hed by W. Pickering in X85X. Dtmy 
32fM0, Leather ^ ax. ntt, 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitxGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy ^^pho. Leather^ v. tut. 

Thk KubAivat op Omar KhayyXm. By 
Edward FitxGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, Fourth Edition* Leather^ ix. net. 



The Lipb op Edward, Lord Hkrbbrt op 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1 764. Demy ^^mo. Leather, ax. net. 

The Visions op Dom Francisco Qubvedo 
ViLLECAS, Knisht of the Order of St. 
James. Made Knglbh by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, ax. net. 

Poems. Bv Dora Greenwell. From tl>e edi* 
tioD of 1048. Leather, as. net. 



Fcap, %V0, 



Oxford Biographies 

Each volume t cloth ^ 2s, 6d. net ; leather, p, 6d, net. 



Dante Alighibki. By PagetToynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With za Illustrations. Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With X a Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By £. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With la Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With la 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With 13 Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With za Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With za 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With z6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconsfibld. By Walter Sichel. With za 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illus- 
trations. 
Fbnblon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

za Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. 



Frbnch Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown %vo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich* Sixth Editicn. 



Key (Third Edition) issued as above 
6s.net, 

History and Geography Examination 
Pai-eks. By C H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition, 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Kky (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7X. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B. A. 
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School HifltorieB 

Illustrated. Crown SO0. is, 6d, 



A School History op Warwicksuikb. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

A School History op Sombrsbt. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. 

A School History op Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes, 



A School History op Surrey. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 



A School History op Miodlxsbx. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



ByV. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Thb Complbtb School Chbmistry. By F. 



Practical Mbckanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, 8sv. 3^. €d. 
Practical Chbmistry. Part l By W. 

French, M.A. Cr. Bvo, Fourth Edition. 

IX. 6</. Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. 8w. x*. td. 
Tbchnical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C. T. Millis, M.LM.E. Cr, ino. 

V' ^* 
Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr, 8w. 3*. (id. 
Plant Lipe, Studies in Garden and School. 

By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 

Diagrams. Cr, ^vo* 3X. (id. 



With za6 Illustntions. 



M. Oldham, B.A. 
Cr, 8vo, 

An Organic Chbmistry por Schools ano 
Technical Institutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc (Lend.), F.CS. Illustrated. 
Cr, Bvo, 

Elementary Science por Pupil Tbacrbrs. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Oough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. By A E. Dnnstan. B.Sc (Lond-X 
F.CS. With 2 Plates and xo Diagrams. 
Cr, Bvo, 2s. 



Methuen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling eack. 



L'HisTOiRE d'une TuLiPE. Adapted by T. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson db Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
M<MoiRBS db Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methnen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and paiticularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It b the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four :— x. Soundness op Text. s. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. ^4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at e 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 950 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. Ir ' 
or as Treble Volumes. 



a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 



The Meditations op Marcus Aureuus. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
Sense and Sensibiuty. Byjane Auj»ten. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text ha:, been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bun3ran. 
Replections on the French Kbvolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revbaleo. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas Chatterton. In a 

volumes.^ 
Vol. I.— Miscellaneous Poems. 

[Continued. 
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Vol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
Thb New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D. G. Rossettl. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranpokd. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
The History op the Decline and Fall of 

THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 

In 7 double volumes. 
The Text and Notes have been revised by 

i, B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
e more expensive edition are not given. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works ok Ben Jonson. 

Vol. i.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. II.— Cynthia's Revels; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Thx Poems op John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
Si Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
Paradise Lo>st. By John Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES AND THB TENURE OF KiNCS 

AND Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Littlb Flowers op St. Franus. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works op William Shakespeare. In 

10 volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. II.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry nr. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life oTKing Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vi. 
Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard in. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry viil 
The Poems op Pbrct Btsshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. I.— Alastor ; The Daemoa of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., B.Sc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fulfy Illustrated. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Btw. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fi/ik Edition. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare HiU. Third Edition, Cr. ^0. 

9X. 

An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 
Zvo. 71. 6d. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo, AS. 6d, 

Ripoussi Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr.%00. v.6d. 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.. Assistant Instruaor 
of Electrical Enfffneering, Manchester 
Municipal TechnicalSchooL Cr. 8w. 4/. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C.^ Allen, Lecturer 00 Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagxams. Cr. Bsw. as. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEV, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology wiUi trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 



Thb XXXIX. Articles of thb Church or 
England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition in one 
Volume. Demy 8vo. la*. 6d. 

An Introduction to thk History ok 
RsLiGiON. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. DemyZvo. sos,6d. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, Demy Zvo, las. 6d, 



An Introduction to the History or the 
Creeds. By A. E. Bum, D.D. Detmy 
Bv0. lot. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. 
Demy Bzw. los. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune.Baker, M.A. Dtmy^vo. 
\os, 6d, 



The Westmiiister Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Kcble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical. to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Svo. xof. 6d. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition, DemySvo. 6s. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Bvo, Third 
Edition, los. 6d, 



The First Epistle of Paul thb Afostls 
TO the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowlins, 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Book op Ezekibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo. los, 6d, 



Part II. — Fiction 



Adderley (Hon. and Rev. James), Author 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
y.6d. 
Albanesl (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

THE 'blunder of AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr, 8w. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
AasUy (P.). Author of *Vicc VersS.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 
Bafot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Editidn. Cr, 

Bvo 6s, 
TEMPTATION. Ft/ih Edition, Cr. 8vo. 

6s. 



CASTING OF NETS. Twei/th Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s, 
DONNA DIANA. A Ntw Edition, Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A JV^ew Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
Barlagr-Qould (S.). ARMINELL. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
URITH. Fi/ih Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Ftyth Edition. 

Cr. Bt'o. 6s. 
JACQUETTA, Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
KITTY ALONE. Ft/ik Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

FtVlh Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bz>o. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bz'O. 6r. 



Fifth 

6s. 
Seventh 

Edition. 

Third 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 

trated. Stcond Edition, Cr. 8sw. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Ulustrated. Second Ediiien. 

Cr. Bioo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
BMTbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BeUoc(Hllalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 

G. K. Chestbrtok. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.Bvo. y. 6d. 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Bnrke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 

OXFORD. Second Edition. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 

OFVALSEC. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard). Author of *The Lake of 

Wine.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. Ct. Bvo. 65. 
ChesneyfWeatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 



Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET 

AGENT. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Corelll (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Twenty Eighth Ed. Cr.Bvo. dr. 
VENDETTA. Twenty Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirty-Seventh Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/tysecond 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL BOWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. 150/A Thousand. Cr. 

GOE?S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Twemh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BOY: a Sketch. Tenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
CAMEOS Tweifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE ORUDDY. CrBvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of The Raiders,' 

etc LOCH INVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
JOHA'SV A. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
ANGEI* Fourth Edition. Cr. Bro. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

CrMbfe^ary). DISCIPLES. SecondEd. 

Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr, Bvo. 3S. 6d. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan). Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ *The White Company," etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
PIndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Sic^nd 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novell. 
Plndlator (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. %vo., 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr, Svo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus- 

trationt. Second Edition, Cr, 6vo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
PitziMtrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. lUastrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. BtfO. 6s, 
Francis (M. C). STEPPING WEST. 

WARD. Soeend Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s, 
MARGERY O* THE MILL. Second 

Edition. Cr, Cev. 6s, 
Praser(Mrs. Hugh), Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr.Svo, 6s: 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Crown BtfO. 6s, 
Pry (B. and C.B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 
PnUer-Maltland (Blla), Author of * The 

DavBookofBethiaHardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Qates(Bleanor). Author of 'The Biography 

of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Baby.' 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr, Svo, 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Olsslng (QeorgeX Author of * Demos,' ' In 

the Year of Jubilee,' etc THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s, 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
Qlelff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Svo. 3X. 6d. 
Hamilton (M.), Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 
Hamden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. FourUenih Edition, Cr.Svo. 6s, 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 

TANCEMAN. Twelfth Ed, Cr.Svo, 6s, 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Harrod (P.) (Prances Porbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Herbertson (Agnes O.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
HIchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Svo. 6s. 



THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. SixinmA 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8fw. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. SoveuA 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr. Stvo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Sm. 6e. 
A MAN OF MARK. FtfthEd. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.9vok 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millai. 

Sixth Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s, 
SIMON DALE. lUustrated. S€veMth Ediiiom. 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Editim. 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUos- 

trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Second Ed. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Hope (Graham), Author of ' A Cardinal and 

his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6c 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DE GALIS. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
Hueffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGLISH 

GIRL. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Hyne (C J. Cutcliffe), Author of ' Captab 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Zoo, 6s, 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty-Ninth Edition. Cr. Svo. v. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Editi^u,. Cr. 

Svo. \s. 6d. 
A MA^ER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo, ts. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. xs. 6d 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Ei^h Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 3X. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Sovmth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d, 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. «. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. w. 6d. 
James (Henrv). THE SOFT SIDE. .S:^mi/ 

Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s, 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition, 

Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition, 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAY& Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Bmiiy). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Le Ckieuz (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. ThirdEd, Cr.^Zvo. 6t, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. ThirdEd. Cr.ev0.6s, 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Ediii^, 

Levett-Y«iu {S.\ ORRAlN. Ste^md 

Landon Cl*ck>, Author of 'Tb« Call of the 
Wild/ 'The S« WoW/ etc WHITE 
FANG. FifmHh Edithm, Cr. Bev. 6*. 

Lnc4a(fi. V.)' LISTENER S LURE: An 
Obl^ue NarratiQu. Crpiwn Btw. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Sew. 6j. 

Lyal! tEdmi), DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 4^ttd Thm^a^. Cr. 8w. 

M'CArthy (Jofltln HA Author of « If I were 
King/ THE UiDY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. lllu8irate<J. Third Edition, Cr, 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6t, 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Sieond Edition, Cr, Boo. 6s, 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
Maciuiaj[htan(S.> THE FORTUNE OF 

CHR^TINAMACNAB. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MaletOLacM). COLONEL ENDERBY^S 

WIFE. Fonrth Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/ieenth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fonrth Edi- 

tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
MAiiii(Mrs.M.B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

THE pTrISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Marriott (Charles), Author of *The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A DUEL. Cr Bvo. 6s. 



IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.). Author of * The Four 

Feathers/ etc CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr,Bvo, 6s, 
Mathers (Helen), Author of* Onnin' thro' the 

Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF ORlFFITHS(X)URT. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
TALLY-HO 1 Fonrth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B.). Author of *The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Ninth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Br>o. 6s, 
ODD LENGTHS. SecondEd, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
RESURGAM. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
VICrrORY. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CiESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Meredith (Bills). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MlUer (Bsther). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
*Mlss MoUy' (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
MItfordVBertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 3X. 6d, 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.), Author of *Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

TfttrdEdii.on, Cr,Bvo, 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 

tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
NesUt (B.). (Mrs. E. BlandX THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris(W.B.]i, HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
OlUvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Tenik 

Edition, Cr, Boo. 6s. 
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(E. PhUllps). MASTER OF 

EN. Fourth EdittoH, Cr,Zv0, 6s, 
Ozenham (Johli>t Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. fix. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. F(/tA 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure hy Harold Copping. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, Btfo. 6s, 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Harold Copping. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
PiUn (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Pmrkiur (Qllbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr, 8vo, 6s, 
M^S,FALCniOIJ, Fi/ih Edition, Cr,Bvo. 

6s, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. ^vo, 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition, Cr. 8«w. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kbgdoms. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 3X. 6d. 
Ptemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Phliljpotts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr, %vo. 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

KNOCk'aT a VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition, Cr, Bro, 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SA!d THE 
FISHERMAN. Sixth Ed, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

•0/ Auihorof 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth JSdiiiom. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Second MdUsM, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Rawaon (Maud Stepney), Author of 'A 

Lady of the Regency.' 'The Labooter'a 

Comedy,' etc THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Second Edition, Cr, Sm. 61; 
Rhya (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6c 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr, Bzw, 6s, 
A SON OF THE STATE. Sicond Editiom. 

Cr, Bvo, xs. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Ntw Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. 3J. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustxated. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr, Bvo, 

%s, 6d, 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Roberta (C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr.Bvo, 3s, 6d. 
RnaaeU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Br'O, 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s, 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Serjeant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Bzv. 3*. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
SheUey(Bertiia). ENDERBY. Third Ed, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
SIdgwIck (Mrs. Alfred), Author of *Cyn. 

thia'sWay.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations byC. E. Brock. Third Ed, 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sonnlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sunbury (Qeorsre). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Bvo. 3s. 6d, 
Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 

MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Walneman (Paul). THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. ^ 

See also Shilling Novels. 
WaIti(B.C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr, tew. 

6s, 
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AND EXCURSIONS. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Cr. Zvo. ts, 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus. 

tradons by Frank Craig. Third EditioH, 

Cr,%o0. 6s, 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece 

Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, ts, 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Well* (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 

Sxw. 6s, 
Wey man (Stanley), Author of ' A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C. Woodvillk. 

Twenty-first Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
White (Stewart B.\ Author of ' The Biased 

TraiL^ CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
White iPtrcy). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Sscond Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WllUams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 



WUlUuBMm (Mrs. C. N.X Author of <Th« 

Barnstormers.' IIIG ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Stcond Edi^ 

Hon, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
PAPA. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
WlUlanuon (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

x6 Illustrations. Ninth Ed, Cr. Bvo. dr. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition, 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition. Cr, Bivo. 6s, 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Fourth Ed, 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Wyllarde (Doll), Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 

Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6s, 



Author off * Miss Molly.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barin2.0ottld(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.* 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Oeorffo). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
Benson (B. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bullock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SCDUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. BloundeUe). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Hethnen'8 Shilling Novels 

Cr. Sva, Cloth, is. net. 



Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 

FIRE. 
Chesney (Weathert^). THE BAPTIST 

RINii 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
CUfffford(Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
ColUnffwood (Harry)- THE DOCTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET.' 
Comfford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 

SITY. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickinson (Bvelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. 
Bmbree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 

Illustrated. 
PMin (Q. ManvlDe). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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r(JaMH.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE. 
PItsttopiMn (Q.). MORE KIN THAN 

KIND.' 
Ftetdier (J. 8.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 
Pmrrmt (R. B^ THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
Pnuicls(M.e.). MISS ERIN. 
aaIloo(Toai>. RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Qarard (DorothM). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
ailciirlst(R. Morray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
akmvllle (Brnaft). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
aordoa(Jallen). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
QMS (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Qray (E. M*Qaeeo). MY STEWARD. 

HalM(^0.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Haiiilltoa(Lord Brnaft). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
HarrUon (Mrs. Bnrtoo). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illnstiated. 
Hooper (lA THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hourh (Emeraoo). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
•loU» (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE* 

VERER. 
Jepson (Bdfw). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Ke«ry(C.F.). THE JOURNALIST. 
KeUy (Plorence Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Lugbrldre (V.) and Boome (C. H.). 
• THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTL 

MENT 
Lerimer (Nomin). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lnsh (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdooell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macflrrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN 
MacMe (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
MavalKJ.W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 

(L. T.). RESURGAM. 

(Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
(Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 

TILIOUS. 



THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

Ollphant ours.). THE LADY^ WALK. 

SlRROBERrS fortune: 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLISmiAK 

Ponn^(Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 

PUll^wtts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
FANCY FREE. 

"^^MAN*"^ TIME AND TBI 

"^^UTTO^.**"^* ^^^'^ BETHU'S 

Rijri^ ( Waltar). FORTUNES DAR. 

Rayner (OUva Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED TIL 

LAGEm 
Rldcert(||llth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

Roborton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Russell. (W. dark). ABANDONED. 
SMBtfew (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 

*5SSrSE^5?"*-^- ACCUSED AND 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOa 

UNDER SUSPICION. "^"'^""** 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 

Stephens (R.N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsmft). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

*"l§S?¥glJ'5[gSr •^ ONE HOOT 
Swan (Annie). LOVE CROWN COLD. 
flREl^'crft?*"^ SORDON. 

'"qiIakSL^*^"^*^^- the royal 

^ (Vance). SPINNERS OF 



lTf: 

Trafford-Tauntoa(Mrs.B.W.L siirnt 
DOMINION. *"-«-^-f. MLKWT 

Upward(Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
^SSSaNO*^^ a HEROINE FROM 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCBL ***''5>KIRT^ 
•Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 
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Trb GrmiiG Well or Dobotht. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Steoml Edition. 
Only a Guakd-Room Doc By Edith B. 

Cathell. 
The Doctor of thb Juliet. By Hany 

Collingwood. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet Second 

Edition. 
Master Rockafellas's Votage. By W. 

Clark RusselL Third Edition, 
The Sscrbt of Madame de Momluc By 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori.' 



Bookfl for Boys and Oirls 

lUustnUed^ Crown Svo, y. 6d, 



Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By 0. Manville Fenn. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Moletworth. 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hepsy Giky. By L. T. Meade, sx. 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold combs Home. ByMrs.M.& 

Mann. 



Act*. 

The Aoyentures of Captain Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tuup. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

The Chevalier D'Harmental. Double 

volume. 
Chicot the Jester. Being the first part of 

The Lady of Monsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The Convict's Son. 
The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fernanob. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Gborgks. 
The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 

Queen MargoL 
Henri de Navarre. Being the second part 

of Queen Margot. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6d, Donile Voinmet, is, 

HthkNE de Chavbrny. 



Bemg the first part 

of the Regent's Daughter. 
Louise de la Valli&re. Being the first 

part of The Vicomte de Bragblonnb. 

Double Volume. 
MAhTRE Adam. 
The Man in thb Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomte de 

Bragblonnb. Double volume. 
The Mouth of Hbll. 
Nanon. Double volume. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontbkob. 
PkRE La Ruine. 
The Prince of Thieves. 
The Reminiscences of Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanbtta. 
Sylvandirb. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 
The Three Musketeers. With 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 
The Wolf-Leader. 



a long 
Double 



AlbBOMl (B. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 

JUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balioor (Aadraw). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Baring-QoaldCS.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



Hethnen'B Sixpenny Books 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson (B. P.). DODO. 
Bront« (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
Barton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 

ANNE MAULE- 



Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

CUffford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

lOHANNA. 

DiiDte (AUffhleri). THE VISION OF 

DANTE fCary). 
Dfl^leCA. Comm). ROUND THE RED 

Dbiicmi (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
eUot (OaorgeX THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
Pindlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
OalloorTom). RICKERBVS FOLLY. 
aaakeII(Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Q»mrA (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
aiMli«(Qeorge). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
OlanviUe (Brnest). THE INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Oleiff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
arinmi (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornnns (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. 
lamham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

LeQuenx'rW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

Unton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

LyaU(Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

JVUIet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFIJL. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 



THE JOSS. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MasoaCA. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Heleo). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

MItford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor(P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Nesbit(E.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURICSA. 
Oliphant(Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Oppenhelm (B. PhllUps). MASTER OF 

Parker (Qllbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phlllpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 



B(W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 



*Q.» THE WHITE WOLF. 

RldM( 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

Russell (W. CUu-k). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Sergeant (Adeline) THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
WalfordCMrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN. 

TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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